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PREFACE. 



In venturiDg to submit the following pages to 
the public, I have not forgotten, that they re- 
late, as Dt. Johnson' strongly expresses it, " to 
a people n'ho, above all others, have furnished 
employment to the studious, and amusement to 
the idle ; who have scarcely left behind them a 
coin or a stone, which has not been examined 
and explained a thousand times, and whose dress, 
food, and household stuff, it has been the pride 
of learning to understand." Nevertheless, the 
state of slavery amongst the Romans has not 
received, in this country at least, that attention 
» -which its interesting nature deaeiTes. Informa- 
tion collected by moderns respecting it, is mueh 
scattered through various general works on an- 
tiquities, as well as commentaries on ancient li- 
terature and jurisprudence ; while there are 






Review of Blackwell'a Memuin of tlie Court of Augiit- 
tu, in the Litenty Hagadue, Vol. I. p. II, {nbB.) 



scarcely any single classical Trritings," and but 
few eeparate heada of Roman law,'' from which 
connected viewa of the servile condition can be 
drawn. It is believed that Varro'^ wrote a book, 
probably of a satirical cast, concerning the treat- 
ment of slaves, at Rome, in hia time, as com- 
pared with the better usage of them in more 
primitive times ; but no fragment of it has been 
recovered. The learned works of Pignorius'' 
and of Popma," upon the slaves of the Romans, 
are chieSy taken up with details of their occupa- 
tions. The only treatise I have been able to 
meet with, having tbe same plan as the present, 
is that of M. De Burigny/ contained in two 

a The ivorks of L. A. Seueca and the SatlriiCa are (he moat 
valuaMe eicepliong. I have uatd great caution in referring 
tu PJautuD, as 1 am afraid, it were umafe to rely impliciilf 
upun him when a aolitary^ authority ; and I hare felt dU- 
poied nholly to reject Terence, on the ground of Hill greater 
mnnHCtian with the manners and suetonis of Greece. In fact, 
of the Latin dramatic wntki that have reached u>, the Tra- 
gedy of Oetavia, ascribed lo Seneca. \i the only one of which 
the plot and characters are purely Kumao, aiid the scene is 
laid within Italy. 

<> In the Corpus Juris there is no title de len-is- 

c See ohap. v. p. 124 ; and Turneb. Adi'Brsar. TxW. 46. 

■1 liaurentii Pignorii PalaviDi de Servis, et e-initn npud 
vecerei miniiteriii, CommeDtarius, 13mo. Amsl. 1(>74, cvu- 
iiried in reality to the slaves of tlie Romans. 

« Titus Popma Fhr7>ius, de Opeiis Servumm, ISmu. 
Aintl. 1673. 

' 1. Memoires de rAcadenie des IntcrlptioTii, tont. xxit, 
p. 328, Ac (13 Nov" 1778. )_1I. Tom. mxtii. p. ai3, &D. 



papers in the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions ; but it is too slight a sketch of the 
subject to aSbrd great satisfaction to curiosity. 
In this little work I have endeavoured to supply, 
in some measure, the deficiency; and to bring 
together, in as condensed a form as possible, the 
most curious and important particulars I have 
collected, ivith regard to the slaves of the Ro- 
mans. 

I do not attempt to institute any compari- 
son between modem colonial, and ancient sla- 
very. Wherever the " bitter draught" is ming- 
led, many of the ingredients must ever be the 
same; but, on some points, the two systems differ 
so widely, that they could serve but little to il- 
lustrate each other : besides, the true state of ser- 
vitude, in all British possessions, is not yet clearly 
ascertained ; and although I have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, personally, the condition of 
the slaves in two of our colonies,' I am not suf- 
ficiently informed as to that in others ; and have 
no wish to allude, v/ithout necessity, to a pain- 
ful subject of keen party feeling. The civil law 
has been applied to slaves, in colonies founded 

t'(M^yril, 1767-)— In Liponins'* Bibliolheca Juridim ihc 
ftSowiog works are noticed, but none of them have come 
fioder mj obB^rTatlon : Jo. Mizelii. Diap. de Serfid veterum 
Homanorum, iu>. Rfgiom. 1C71- Fab. Toerner de Seno 
Boinnno, am. Upsal. 172?. 
■ The Cbp« of Good Hope, and Maoritiiu, in 16S5.C-7-S-1'. 
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by countries which had, in Europe, adopted the 
Roman jurisprudence, but I believe, that in all 
Huch cases, modifications have been found indis- 
pensable. Indeed, the present Inquiry suggested 
itself, upon my becoming sensible of the want of 
a clue to the various relations of slavery, to which 
the Soman law had reference. 

In compiling materials, I have veryfidly avail- 
ed myself of the researches of otliers; but have 
not thought it necessary to acknowledge such 
assistance, where I have afterwards bad access 
to the original authorities cited by them. In 
general, therefore, citations may be understood 
to have been verided, unless where an interme- 
diate authority is given ; but still, in more in- 
stances than I could wish, I have lost sight 
of the recent guides, without consulting the 
primary sources of information. Amongst the 
works not quoted in the following pages, is 
one which deserves to be better known in this 
country than it is at present ; and a translation 
of which, {if one exceptionable part were ex- 
punged,) would be an excellent school-book on 
the subject of Roman domestic antiquities, much 
superior in style and information to D'Amay's 
Private Life of the Romans: It is the "Palais 
de Scaums, ou Description d''une Maison Ro- 
maine," (8vo. Paris, 18190 ^Y ^- ^^ Mazois, 
the author of a very splendid work upon the 
Antiquities of Pompeii. 



XI 

Although this treatise has cost much more 
time and trouble^ than its size and style would 
lead the reader to suppose, I am well aware, that 
it is still very imperfect: hence I oflPer it as 
merely an Inquiry into the State of Slavery 
amongst the Romans, not as a complete View of 
the subject. At the same time, till a more ex- 
tended investigation appears, it may serve as an 
outline of the most important chapter in the 
great history* of servitude. 

A A History of Slavery in Ancient Greece was published, 
40 years ago, by a learned German— i^Reitemeier, Geschichte 
von Sklaverey in Griechenland, Berlin, 1789)— -but I hare to 
regret, that I never met with the work. 



Edinbvrgh, February 1833. 



INQUIRY 

IINTO THE STATE OF SLAVERY 

AMONGST THE ROMANS. 

CHAP. I. 



The institution of domestic slavery, it has been 
observed,' probably caused tlie cbief difference 
bf^tween ancient and modern manners : and no 
great nation of antiquity, of which any accounts 
have come down to na, seems to have been whol- 
ly without a servile class. The venerable history 
of mankind, recorded in the Old Testament, re- 
presents to us a condition of absolute bondage, 
as recognised, at a very early period, both in 
Asia" and in Egypt^ Slavery existed iu every 
part of Greece; and may he traced, in the remains 
of all those states'' into which Italy was divided, 
anterior to the foundation of Rome. 

» HnniB's Polilical Discourses. Disc. T. 

>> Genesis lir. 14 ; xn. 1 ; svii. 33-27 ; xx. 14 ; xxi. 21. 

" (ienesia xii. 16 ; xixix. I. 

<1 Micali, Italia Branti il dominio dei Homani, P. 1. a. 
21. (Tom. ii. p. 29, ed. Firenze, 181(1.) This author ad. 
mitB Ihe fscl, Blthuugli he eiideavoura topnivt, that slave*,* 
in the early llaiian staws, were to few and bo well trealed, 
as baldly lo ivieive the name. Niebubr, in his Preface,, 
■peaks very slightinely of all Slicali'a work, except the At- 
'" It la, hoireTer, a pleating, if not a ptofouod book. 
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But the Roman slave -system was, beyond all 
others, extended in its operation, and methodiz- 
ed in its details. Hence, the state of slavery 
amongst the Romans appears peculiarly eligible 
as a subject of inquiry, either for those n'ho take 
, an interest in the history of the institution of 
servitude itself, or for others who regard it ra- 
ther as an important part of Roman antic|ulties. 
which has not been brought into one connected 
view. 

Assuming the general probability, or, at least, 
possibility," of the earlier events in Roman his- 
tory, as related by Livy, we find, that, in order 
to increase the numbers of his subjects, Romu- 
lus made his new city an asylum for runaway"" 
slaves, as well as other emigrants or refugees, 
from the neighbouring territories. This circum- 
stance would lead us to believe, that the first 
founders of Rome were not possessed of slaves, 
otherwise they would not have set so dangerous 
an example ^ but, as Romulus and his associates 
were poor, we may ascribe the absence of slaves 
among them to that cause, rather than to any 
determination not to admit of servitude when 
their wealth should be augmented. According- 
ly, the fact of slaves being acquired at Rome, in 
tiie reign of Romulus himself, is to be gathered 
from his regulations' for the disposal of captives 
taken in war. From that time, the number and 
importance of the slaves of the Romans are 
abundantly attested, by authorities of all descrip- 
tions, and of every period, down to the fall of 
the Western Empire. 

• It were rash lo (ay more, after tlie learned iceplicianiB of 
Besiirort and Niebuhr. 
D LiT. i. 8. OviJ, FbjI, lii. 7. ' Dion. Ual. ii. 16. 



Hume' and Wallace,'' besides other writers, in 
discussing the question regarding the populoua- 
ness of ancient nations, have scrutinized the 
accuracy of the numbers of slaves said to have 
existed in the Roman dominions, at various 
times ; and the results of their investigation 
leave us convinced of the vast multitudes which 
were kept in that degraded condition. From 
the earliest time, when there wi>re slaves at all 
in Rome, they appear to have been nearly the 
sole domestics employed, and to have composed 
the chief part of the operatives' in town ; and 
although they were not, at first, the only agri- 
cultural labourers, they became gradually more 
and more used upon the estates of the opulent ; 
till, in the age of the Gracclii,'' we learn, that 
there were hardly any free husbandmen in Italy : 
a state of things which continued to a pretty latfl 
era of the empire. Nor can we wonder at this, 
if we consider the political constitution of Uome 
during the republic. Freemen would, general- 
ly, disdain to act as household servants on » 
footing with slaves ; and the simple establish- 
ments of the early citizens could not afford means 
for a classification, sufficient to keep distinct the 
hired and the purchased dumcatict^.^ Besides, 



" WMnce. Uiaieriaciua on th 

vo. Edin. naa.) 

" BcBufutt Uiinka, that tlie early citizens i 



s, ihBC Diuiiyalua 









say. I 



»auf. Repub. Rum, Disu. Prelim. §3, (uit.Diun. UiU. Iv.) 
« Plutarch, Vit. Gracehor. 

W« uktffft with some trBctisof ibeeniployiiient of freexer* 
nti in thuie lawt, 1. JEd\le>, 2&, S Camilm 2, tit. de JEM. * 
L I,l>'"i- (UIp.)!. FcKuir, t, g faiuiliEe5, lic. du )>u' 
'^ul i, D. xxiix. (Vlf.) L loierum i, pr. Ei 



free citizens would have proved the more incon- 
venient servaots, from their liability to be call- 
ed out to serve in the army. IJot& theae con- 
siderations apply to the raechanica," among 
whom, even the managers or overseers seem 
to have been slaves or freedmen, and not of 
ingenuous birth. Agriculture, indeed, was es- 
teemed an honorable occupation; and while 
the territory was small, and poverty was uni- 
vereal, graieraJs and senators tilled their owa 
farms with little or no assistance. But, when 
conquest had extended the frontiers of the re- 
public, and the estates of individuals had be- 
come large, it was felt disadvantageous, by the 
proprietors of lands at a distance from Rome, 
to cultivate them by people who might, at any 
season, be carried away to the array,'' and who 
would not easily agree to remain absent on oc- 
casions for exerting their elective tranchise in 
the city. War and commerce continuing to in- 
crease the facilities for procuring abundant sup- 
plies of slaves from abroad, at a clieap rate, labour 
of every sort remained confined to the servile and 
libertine classes. Duringthe prosperity of the em- 
pire, a passion for the games of the circus, and for 
other amusements, succeeded to their political 
feelings, in interesting the mass of citizens; while 

Ae uiu et hshilBl. 8, D. TJi. (UJp.)— Prohalilr, slio, in I. 
itelciuitio 40, g familiH! 3, tit. 6e verbur. signir. IG, D. 1,. 
(UIp.) — Ibe teiin tneretnari»t occuraln 1. penpiciendiim 11, 
f furtA 1, tic. lie pcenis ID, D. xlvjii. (MarciBn.) «t L. Pncior 
],{.;. 20, tit. devi etvi arm. IG,D.xiiii. (UIp.) It is em- 
pluj'eil bIbd hy Cicero — (prn Cncin. 20) — in the letise of a do< 



le Off. I. 13. 

oJOpiticeliimnvs in tardidaHrlevEra 
iipin ingenuum lisbvre potest officina. 
t AppiEi), IS^ll. Civ. 1, Ur. vi, 12. 



Cic de Off. I. 42. 



lAi^LAM 



the largeseee firom the emperors, to buy the imi- 
(juitHty of the mob, came in place of the bribeif 
from wealthy candidates, to Bpcure the votes of 
the venal electors ; so that the country was de- 
serted for the town, by most of those who enjoyed 
the jwivil^^es of citizenship. Augustus, in or- 
der to diminish the inducements to flodi into 
town, included the inhabitants of the couBtry'' 
in his liberalities : and Julius Caesar'' revived s 
law of Sicinua 9 tolo,*" making it imperative, that 
one-third of the herdsmen should be of tree con- 
dition ; but no permanent efl'ect seems to have 
followed these measures. At a later period, 
after the stability of the empire had been shaken, 
and it» finances exhausted by repeated invasions, 
the poorer citizens may have sometimes let out 
their labour for a fixed term. But, in the ab- 
eence of other proof, we may infer, that it was 
not common, from the melancholy resources to 
which, it is certain, they took — that of selling* 
tlieir children as slaves ; and that of allowing 
themselves to sink into a modified species of 
bondage,' upon the estates of the rich j or even 
of bartering their own liberty for money or Bub- 
sistence. Now, had free labour been easily pro- 
curable whenever required, the agriculturists 
would have preferred it to the dearer, more 
troublesome, and less eflicient^ work of slaves. 
And, had the condition of a workman been 

■ Milo, in standing for the consulship, is eaid [o have paid 
«Bcli voter £32. Hi, lOil. 

<> Saecoii. Aug. 42. < Suecon. Jul. Cna. 4S. 

d Appian, i. 

• See chap. ii. ' See ibid. 

■ Such ii [he f;eneral ^aiaoter of slave labour given bf 
Dr. Smith, Wealth of Nauons, B. i, c. 8 j B. iii. c 2. 
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thought qui fe compatible with freedom, the lairs 
ipould not have sanctioned a prescriptive" loss of 
liberty, hy continuance as a field labourer for 
twenty or thirty years upon one estate. 

It ia not easy to arrive at a just conclusion 
respecting the numbers of the citizens of Rome, 
returned in the several censuses upon record- 
A late writer'' tries to account for the discrepan- 
cy betwixt them, by supposing, that " the cen- 
" aora were more or less strict in their office, ac- 
" cording to the exigence of the times. Cicero^ 
" mentions one year (o. c. 664) in which none 
" of the lower orders of people were noticed at 
" all by the censors." But it seems a more satis- 
factory explanation, that the census (which is 
no more than a general name for a public return 
of persons or property) was made up, for differ- 
ent purposes, at different times. The main point 
to be ascertained, by one census, was, the num- 
ber of males capable of hearing arms ; that by 
another, the amount of taxable property and Its 
holders ; and that by a third, the full extent of 
those classes enjoying the privileges of citizen- 
ship. In the jirst of these, females, aged men, 
and children tinder puberty, would not be enu- 
merated ; in the second, the poor would be left 
out, but females and children, if rich, would ap- 
pear, with exception of widows'* and orphans ; 
while the third would include all free citizens 
whose names were borne on the public registers. 

a See chap. ii. 

L Burton, Dncriplion of the Anliquiii 



.-u.j. Lund, I8iu.| lui, 
^ C-ic. pro Archia, fi, 
d Widona and urpbai 






I gf Rome. (II. 
exempt From 



' Whatever we conclude the number of citizen^ 
to have been, at any oce period, it is generally ! 
thoiigbt, M'e may reckon that of slaves aboat 
equal,' if ive believe that the Romans followed | 
no trade;'' but this proportion is surely too i 
Bmall for times of great individual wealth, and I 
extensive foreign possessions. It is much to be I 
regretted, that the ancients have not left us any I 
very precise information upon this interesting 1 
subject ; although they had ample means of as^ ' 
certaining, with perfect accuracy, the numbers, 
both of freemen and of slaves. The births," 
deaths, marriages, and divorces of the former, 
were all entered in separate records, which were 
checked, by the occasional censuses of all or 
part of the population. It does not appear, that 
permanent public registers of slaves were kept ; 
but annual, or frequent returns of their slaves, 

■ Gibhon, Hist, of tLe Decline acd Fall of tbe Roman Em. 
pire, chap, iliii. 

l> There ia good authority for the opinian, that war and 
agriculture were tbe only occupations which the itomgna, in 
early timei, deigned to fullow. Cic. de Offic. i. 42 ; Dion- 
Mai, ii. 9. 

" Births vere registered in the books of the cenaora, and 
also (it would appear) in the records of the temple of Juno 
lyiicina. [Dion. Hal. iv. IS.] tn later times, after the 
cemtis vat disused, they were recorded at the treasury, pur- 
■uanc to a regulation attributed to Marcus Aurelius, [Cs' 
^tolin. Til. M. Anrel.] Deaths, or rather burialijwere record- 
ed (in Home at leaat) iu ihe temple of Venus Iiiliitina, [Sue- 
too. Ner. 39,] which ia alluded to by Horace, [II. Sat. 6.] 
Dlonysiui tnys, that Serviua Tullius, with whom tbe whole 
system of cmsvi is supposed to have originated, farther di- 
rected an offering tn be carried ti> the temple of Youth (.fu> 
vmitu) by young men, upon reaching manhood, [Dion. Hal. 
nt supra.] The registration of marriggea is noticed by Ju- 
Teoal, [tjat. ii. T. 1^6 ;] and tbe recording of divorces secma 
to be briedy referred to in one of Ciceio'l Episllet, [£p. Fam. 
'U. 7, deliuandCic] 
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as of other property, were given in to the cen- 
sors) hj all persona liable to taxation. 

In the first census taken at Home, being that 
nnder SeJ-vius Tullius, (a. u. c. 175,) SO^^JOO 
persons were enrolled ;' if these were all citi- 
zens capable of bearing arms, the whole number 
ofcitizens could notbe less than 340,000; which, 
with as many (slaves, would give a total popu- 
lation of 680,000 : even if we estimate the en- 
tire free classes at 80,000, they, with their 
slaves, make up a larger number of inhabitants 
than we can readily allow; considering the hmits 
of the ancient city, and the small extent of its 
territory. Indeed, we may agree with Niehuhr," 
in doubting the accuracy of all, or most of the 
older censuses, although much more moderate 
than that just mentioned : and the nimiher of 
slaves, who must have found place, along with 
their masters, may ser\'e as a good check upon 
extravagant estimateg of the latter. 

One slave for each free person, is a smaller 
proportion than that found in any of the Greek 
states of antiquity. Wallace'' thinks, there were 
in Athens, in tlie time of Uemetrius I'halereus, 
three slaves to each free citizen ; which is, pro- 
bably, a low estimate: and Gillies'' expresses 
the opinion, that, throughout Greece, but par- 
ticularly in Athens, slaves were four times more 
numerous than freemen. The free Athenians 
amounted, apparently, to about 120,000, or little 

• Ur. i. 44. 

b Niebubr, Rmnan Bi>t. tdI. ii. chap. W. Truialated by 
I. A. Walter. 
' Wallace, DUtert. on tbe Namben of Alankiml. 
^ Hilt, o! Greece, chap, xiii. 



more, and the slaves to 400,000.' At Sparta,^ 
there were about 150,000 citizens, and 500,000 
slaves; but Thucydides' observes, tliat tha 
Spartans had more slaves than any other Gre- 
cian state- We might, perhaps, have expected^ 
that a richer and more luxurious city, like 
Athens, would possess a. far larger servile class : 
but the Spartans thought any occupation, savB 
war, beneath them; while, among the Atheniausj 
the lower orders of citizens, who were denied 
political privileges from their pauperism, en- 
gaged themselves for hire,'' to serve their weal, 
thier neighbours ; and we do not then find a 
great number of slaves possessed by any single 
person." The Romans, during the ages of llieic 
simplicity, were, perhaps, richer than the Spar- 
tans, but less wealthy than many of the Athe> 
niaus ; poverty did not take away, or suspend 
their political privileges ; and in the city they 
would rarely, if ever, act as menial servants, or 

* Or in tlie proportioa of 3J elaves to 1 free person. Sef 

b HeretheproprirtionwaBSialaveslolffeeperinn, Wal- 
lace, DiiserL. p. 111. This authur polnis out an inadFer. 
leiicy in Hume's statement of tha Spartan slavei, [Polit. 
Disc. X.] where he estimates them at 3,120,000, vbile, ao- 
cording 10 the rule by which he calculates the Atheuiaa 
■lares at 1,600,000, Chose of Sparta would come to no mora ' 
than 2,012, a03 : but the true amount seems to be, slare* 
5011,235, and all the inbabitaiitu of Luconia, bond and free, 
659,235. 

« Thucyd. Bell. Pelop. viii, where Chios i) said to havf 
come Deit to Sparta in this respect. It the historian ji ■ 
curnict, and if ws adopt the above calculation of (hu ihiTOi • 
at Sparta, we stiall he the more ready to iubscribs Ui "' " 
view sulimitted iu note 1. 

■* Ttause hi red freemen were called %nnt, or nXam FoU ^ 
tfjb Antiq. Oe. i. lu. 
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work as mechanics ;■ yet, in the coiintry, they 
willingly performed agricultaral labour. We 
may, on the whole, then, safely assign, upon an 
average, at least one slave to every free Roman, 
between the expulsion of the kings and the fall of 
Corinth.'' Lipsius'^admits the probability of tliere 
being as many slaves as freemen , or rather more, 
within Rome, in its most populous times. But 
it will be necessary to raise the proportion, aft^r 
the increase of wealth, which followed their 
conquests beyond Italy, particularly those in 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, down to the period 
when the empire was in decay. 

Polybiiis'' furnishes us with an enumeration 
of the whole forces,, which the Romans and 
their allies could bring into the field between the 
first and second Punic wars : it is given with 
considerable minuteness, and is supported by 
Dtodorus Siculus -, but we must tiuspect, that 
the numbers were magnified, for the sake of en- 
couraging the people, as TJOfiW men capable 
of bearing arms' would imply a free class of four 
timesf that amount, and a total population, in- 
cluding Blaves,e much larger than seems consist- 

■ Thin 1ia« been disputed liyiome, who mainlain that free- 
men folJdwed iradn. Niebuhr, on the other hand, goes to 
fnr aa to aay, that mechanical occupaCiouS were nut lawlal 
for plrbeiani. iliic vol. j. ch. S8. 

bB. C. 146. See note 3. 

° Admiraada, sive de Magnilud. Roman, iii. J dehominoni 
In urt« muLitudine. ■! Polyb. lii.l. ii. 

" 700.0(10 foot and 70,000 hone. ^ Or 3,0B0,O00. 

K e,IOO,000, alloivlng one alave to each free peraoii. Wal. 
lace [Uiaaert, p. Ill] thinks Pol^biua' " acumnt ia taken 
from a kind r)f muster-roll, and baa all marks of credibility." 
Hiune'i donhli, [Diac. x.] howerer, seem more jual ; yet 
hs eipreaaes them under an erroneotu eilimate of tbe fighta 
ing men, u he learei tbe 7DiO0O borae out ol riev. 



■-*Bt with the Etate of Italy at that time. The 
number of citizens returned to Augustus at the 
72d lustrum (a. u. c. 7*5) was 4,163,000, as 
we learn from the iodisputable authority of the 
monument of Ancyra;' and, at the "J^ktatrum, 
{a. u. c. 766,) the number again appears, on 
the same monument, above four millions.'' In 
the reign of Claudius, at the 7'lth lustrum, 
{a. n. c. 800, A, D. 48,) the citizens amounted 
to 6,944,000,' of whom, probably, but a small 
part was composed of persons out of Italy.'' It 
is not likely that this number was very much 
increased by the ordinary growth of population ; 
we may, therefore, liold it as the mawimum, 
within the period now under consideration- 

If we allowed two slaves only for each Uotnan, 
(an average below that in Sparta and Athens, 
wheretheintermediateranksbetween citizens and 
slaves were far less important,) we should not 
be taking into account those slaves who werf. 
the property of the various orders of freedmen, 
then of Bome consequence among the people of 
Italy, or those who belonged to other slaves. 
"Wealthy Homans were very extensive owners 
of slaves, kept both for luxury and for profit, 
as domestics, or artizans, in town, and as la- 
bourers upon their vast estates in the provinces. 

' Orater, iDscrlptiaoee, p. ccxiz. to ctxxxlii. 

» See note «. 

■= Tac. Ann. lii. 25. Euaeh, Chrnn. 

''See noie G. jUi<;Bli imaginei Ihin great number to be 
composed of malei only, and allowi but one slave to two free- 
men. Neither of wbiuh views appeara to be nell-fininded. 
Mr, Clinton ohierret, that Valerius Ilsiimus [ix. 2, 3] says, 
80,000 Roman citizens were engaged in iraile in Aais, in 
B, C. 88 : but such s number could not easily be aicertained ; 
would not materially affect the quest lou. 
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Some rich individuals are said' to have possess- 
ed 10,000, and even 20,000, of their fellow- 
treaturea. Pompey'a freedman, Demetrius,*' had 
a great many — those of Craesue" were very nu- 
merous, and formed a large part of his fortune ; 
his band of architects and masons alone exceed- 
ed 500. Scaurus possessed above 4000 domes- 
tic, and as many rustic slaves. In the reign of 
Augustus, a freedman,^ who had sustained great 
lossesduringthecivil wars, left 4,116 slaves, be- 
sides other property. The household of Peda- 
nius Secundus, praefoct of Rome, under Nero, 
was, on a melancholy occasion, found to consist 
of 400 slaves.' When the wife of Apuleius^ 
gave up the lesser part of her estate to her son, 
400 slaves formed one of the items surrendered. 
Slaves always composed a great part of the 
moveable property of individuals, and vere one 
of the chief signs of opulence : we learn from 
the laws respecting marriage, that they formed 
the chief article of ladies' dowries. A law* pass- 
ed by Augustus, against the excessive manumis- 
sion of slaves by testament, forbidding any one 
to bequeath liberty to more than 1-Sth of all 
his staves, fixes the ma.-vimum to be so freed, 
under any circumstances, at 100 ; whence we 
may reasonably infer, that dOO was not an ex- 
traordinary number of slaves to be held by one 

■ AthenK. D*Lpn. 

*> Seneca de Tranquil). Anim. c B. " Nnmenil illi qootidie 
(errorum velut imperHtiiri exerdtoi, referelmtur.'' 

I Plnurcli, Ht. Cnu. 

° Ceaeiliui ClHudiiu Itidonu by ii»m« — Plia. Hist, Nat. 
aixiii. 10. 

■ Tbc. Ann. xiv. 43. ' ApiileiuB, Apolng. 

t The Lei Vu,m Cuoiuia, Caii IubC. c. 3.— Jul. Fuuli Re- 
ttpti SeDCi lib. iv. c. U. 
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^hniBr- It was, at all times, after the introduo i 
tiou of luxury, iaahionable to go abroad attend* | 
ed by a great train of slavea- Horace^ mentions I 
such a troop consisting of 200, and considers ten I 
a very small retinue. At the beginning of ths I 
empire, the usual number of persunat attendants I 
must have been large ; for we have a regular I 
tion of AuguBtus, to prohibit exiles from carryu I 
ing with them more tlian twenty slaves.'' Bw I 
sides, the maritime law'' of the Hhodians, sanoi* I 
tioned by the Roman emperors, from Tiberius I 
to Alexander Severus, contemplates every mer^ I 
chant's or trader's being attended by two slaves^ I 
upon a voyage. We have some reason also tot ^ 
believe, that the lowest number of slaves to 
which the term family'' or set [familia] applied' 
was fifteen. 

In addition to the domestic and agricultural 
slaves, we must allow for the gladiators, who 
were chiefly slaves, belonging oftener, perhaps, 
to individuals than to the public, and who were 
extremely numerous, at different periods. In 
the shows of the amphitheatre, the greater the 
slaughter of the combatants, the greater was 
the satisfaction of the spectators: and we may 
have some idea of the frequency, and plti- 
lessness with which tliese were exhibited, from 
the restriction imposed by Augustus, who for- 
bade magistrates to give Bhows of gladiators 



'= The 1 
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i" Apul. Apolog. 1. Seneiai, hu«e»er, nie» the word /ami'- 
I'a in fpeaking of a tet of eleven, Epist. 37. ISut it could not 
* Bpplird in leea' plirMeolosy to eo BraaJ! a number aa two. 
"' ' lo (servi) quidem familiara faciunl." 1. deleststio, *0, 
■ erbor. iigoif, 16. D. L. (I'lp.) 
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above twice in odb year, or of more than sixty 
pairs at a time. Other attempts had previous- 
ly been made to limit the dangerous eBtablieh- 
ments of gladiators ; but they must have been 
weak, as JuliiisCseaar^exhibited at once320 pairs. 
Tiberiub'' restricted the number of combat- 
ants ; but Caligula" and Domitian* violated the 
Fules, and the shows were, afterwards, often im- 
moderate. Trajan^ exhibited them for 123days, 
Id the course of which 10,000 gladiators fouglit,* 

The state and corporate bodies possessed con- 
siderable numbers of slaves, to attend on public 
ofScers, and to fill various inferior situations : 
for example, 600 slaves were employed in that 
department of the police, which guarded against 
fires within Rome, 

During the decline of the empire, the proper 
slave population appears to have diminished. 
Wealthy individuals continued still to possess 
numerous bodies of slaves, as St. Chrysostom^ 
says, that, under Theodosius the Great and 
ArcadiuB, some had 2000 or 3000. Synesius'' 
complains, (to the Emperor Arcadius,) that 
every family of tolerable means kept Scythian 
slaves of luxury; and Ammianus Marcellinus' 

■ Plutarch, Vii, JuLCies. 
' Did. Casa. r 

' > Dio. Cdu. 

f In [he profiticex, atute tor ihovt of (he arena weat sn 
Tar, that King Agrippa exhibited in Judea 700 puica ut one 
lime Io»eph. Hisi. zix. 

B St. ChrTsoitoro, 1. vii. p. 033, ap. Montfanpon, Mem. 
lur lea Modea, &c. du Siecle de Theudcne le Gi'Bnd. Jtlc- 
moirei de rAcaJ. del Inecr. I. xiii. p. 474, &c. 

n Lih. de Regoa, [p. 'iS, ed. Petan.) tie enumrratn n 
T;<<«;>ir»<f, (tfrucfor,) a/ornuriiu, vud au ampLorariiu, fur 
whose dutiei see c)^sp. vi. 

' Amm. SlarceU, Bisc lir. An brerior authority ait'gni 
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informs us, that luxurious ladii's and great 
men used to have 400 or 500 servile atteud- 
aats. But unsuccesaful, or very remote wars, 
could afford few captives, and the unsettled 
state of public affaire would render trade ia- 
secure ; so that there would be !eaa importa- 
tion of slaves into Italy iind Greece, while thfr 
distress of the middle ranks, increased by those 
occasional famines which arose from want 
of intercourse with A&ica and other placeSt 
whence subsistence was usually procured, would I 
prevent their acquiring or retaining property in* I 
slaves. The slaves could not propagate so a 
to keep up tlieir numbers, especially when that I 
condition was deteriorated by reverses in the cir- 
cumstances of their owners. Moreover, greater 
facilities were, from time to time, given to the 
emancipation of slaves, by several Emperors, 
even anterior to Justinian,' who himself did | 
most to encourage the diminution of slavery. 

Upon the whole, then, we may conjecture, , 
with a. prospect of tolerable accuracy, that the j 
proportion of three'' staves to one freeman is suf- ] 

loBetisariua unless ihiin 12,000 pueri. See Gibbon, Uiit. 
chap. ili. note. But, it' tbe number ta accurate, may it nut 
include not only thu general's on-n alaves, bul OLhan at- 
lached to his camp, and truly the propi^rty oi the Emperor ? 

• See ehap. viii. 

fi This would mske the entire population of Italy, under 
Claudius, amount to— free, U, 944,000— siaroa, eo,B3a,O0O_ 
tola!, 37,770,000. It Is difficult id arrive at a carlain es- 
timate of the population of Italy in its present depressed 
atate ; but if we may CcuBl tbe iuformaliuii receired by the 
compiler of the li^dinburgh Historical BudQe<^raphicul Atlas, 
(183'2,) it aminiDts to between sixteen and seventeen mll- 
lioas; whence, twenty-seven or tiventy-eight millions do 
not seem an eitrava^iil calculation ajiplicd to tlia lame 
•wmiry, in (he times of her greatest wealtti and prosjerity. 
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flciently loiv for the period betiveen tfie cfW'- 
quest of Greece (a. u. c. 607; b. c. 146) and 
the reign of Alexander Severus," (a. d. 222-235.) 
Tliis estimate is, do doubt, too high for the 
ages which morp immediately preceded the fell 
of the WeBtem Empire, although we cannot fix 
the precise dates of the several gradations. After 
the publication of the code of Justinian, free- 
dom, probably, became the general condition of 
the subjects, and slavery the exception; but 
servitude remained in Italy till the thirteenth 
century, 



BOUKCES OF SLAVERV. 

According to the Roman system, servitude 
was universally'' allowed to he the mere creature 
of the civil law, and to have no foundation lu 
the law of nature. Persons were acquired as 
slaves by war, commerce, the operation of law 
in certain cases, and by their birth. Slaves" 
belonging to an coeniy formed part of the spoils 
of war, but were of such consequence, that their 
restoration, like that of prisoners and deserters, 



* Tit. de Jure Peraooarnm, 3. In«t. I. In Oreefe, a dif- 
t«rent opinion wnuld leem to baTU tnei with grpat luppoit. 

<^ Peihaps, thli cuniiderBtion may liave had eume effect, ia 
reitrainiog hoaiite ilatcB. from otTerlDg freedom to thc'sluTei 
ofilieir ndrenartes. 
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was BDmetimee made an article^ in treaties. 
Throughout antiquity, the treatment of prisoners 
of war was widely different from that accorded 
by civilized nations in modera days r and this 
may be one of the reasons why the slaughter, in 
ancient battles, teas much greater than it gener- 
ally ia, in engagements of our own times. The 
Romans seem to have usually acted upon the 
rule of granting life and liberty to enemies who 
surrendered" without a contest ; but of carrying 
away, as prisoners, those who had made resist- 
ance- The most of such captives, often after 
the humiliation of being led in triumph, were 
Bold into slavery," or sent to fight in the amphi- 
theatre, as gladiators, or combatants with wild 
beasts ; but some were usually retained by the 
state,^ as public slaves. Homulus,^ after his first 
successes over his neighbours, directed, that not 
all the vanquished of the age of puberty should 
be put to death or sold, but that some of them 
should be allowed to become citizens of Rome ; 
and the exception made by him shews us what 
was the prevailing custom in tiiat early age.' 

> See Ihe treat; between the Romans bdiI Antloohas, 
Liv. xuriii. 38 ; sud with the Carlhaginiana, Liir, m. 1(7 1 
Polyb. Kv. 18, 

>> TheK were called dedilitii, and their cnndition h oriea 
■lluded to in laws relating to maniimissinn otalavea. 

i^Aul. Oell. Noct. Att. vii. 4. Feitus. 

^ See chap. Ti. TlieOreeks hadaBimiliiT prHCtice. Plant. 

J Dion, Hal. ii. Liv. i. B. 

Mioili (I'ltalia avanti ii domlnio dei BoiDani, P. I. c. 
31) thinki, that the earliar inhabitants of Itatf did not ». 
doie their prisoner* to tlarery ; bnt he baa not referred (a 
any anthority for his opinion, and soma strong reason wonld 
bereqniied to conrinoe us of any exception rriini an usage 
known to liBTe been general in the ancient world. 
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In general, prisoners of war were, sold, as 
soon as possible, after their capture ;' and if a 
subse<iitent treaty provided for tlieir release, it 
would appear, that a special law was passed, or- 
dering the buyers of such slaves to give them 
up, on receiving (from the treasury) repayment 
of the original purcliase money. At least, we 
have one instance of this proceeding, with r^ard 
to a body of Ligurians,'' who had surrendered, 
and were sold by the consul Popilius, while 
the senate was deUberating about their treat- 
ment. Itwaa feared, that no other enemies would 
ever yield themselves, if these were kept in 
slavery ; and a decree was issued, annulling the 
previous sales, and compelling the respective pur- 
chasers to set free the Ligurians ; but with res- 
titution, by the public, of the prices which had 
been paid. Prisoners belonging to a revolted 
nation were, without exception in favor of 
voluntary surrender, sold into servitude ;'' and 
sometimes, as a more severe punishment, or 
greater precaution, itwas stipulated, at their sale, 
that they should be carried to distant places,'' and 
should not be manumitted within twenty or 
thirty years. The most common terms for slaves 
are generally thought to be derived from words" 

' The proper diiqiosal af tliDse (Uvea who formed general 
booty, nai managed bytbe military quceiCon; Plnut. cuptiv. 
1, 2. TV. 1, 2. 

° LiT. zlii. 8. It might, perliapi, lie nnid, that here tlia 
coniul bad exceeded bis puiron ; but tbii i> not the strain 
of eiiber tbe iirgunient or il«reti of t)ie lenale. Aootbcr 
liberation of prisanem, after their sale, loiik place a few yeari 
later, and was prol>abLy ejected ia b simlliir vay, but tbo 
detail! are not given by Livv, xliii. 4. 

= Dio. liv. ' flDio. liii. i Sueton. Aug. 31. 

' Mimdpia meam tliose who " mma c.'fiunlur ,-" and 
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expressive of capturing, or of preserving ; and a 
few examples will suffice to shew, liow abundant 
a Bupply of bondsmen was obtained, by the Ho- 
mans, in their wars. After the fall of the Sam- J 
nites' at Aquilonia, 2,553,000 (or 2,033,000) 
pieces of brass were realized by the sale of pri- 
soners, luho amounted to about 36,000.'' Lu- 
cretius brought from the Volscian war, 1250 cap- 
tives ; and, by the capture of one inconsiderable 
town, no less than 4000 slaves were obtained. 
The number of the people of Epirus taken, and 
sold," for behoof of the army, under Paulus 
^milius, was 150,000. On the Romans' de- 
scent upon Africa, in the first Punic war,'' they 
took 20,000 prisoners. Gelon, pra?tor of Sy- 
racuse,* having routed aCarthaginian army, took 
so many captives, that he gave 500 of them to 
each of several citizens of Agrigentum. On the 
great victory of Marius and Catulus over the 
Cimbri,* 60,000 were captured. When Pinde- 
nisaua was taken by Cicero.B the inhabitants were 
sold foimore than J'lOOj 000. Augustus, having 



rtii comas from lervart, sccording lo ihe simpIeaC slymola- 
ei, nliich are, moreover, given in the luilitulo ; } lervi 3, 
■a penaD&min 3 ; insi. I, 



' hiv. X. 46. 
' Piutarch, v 



b Lit. I 



C. PbiiI. Xmil. from tha sale of (hose elarm 
and ,>thEr buoiy, each Tuot soldier got 200 denarii, (or £0. Si. 
2d. ;) and each borECirian tivlce as much ; Iiir. ilr. 34. 

Zouaraa. ii. ; Oratini. ii. 7. « Dindor. Sicul. xi. 25. 

'Plutarch, Tiu Marii and Sylte ; Otos. Hial, v. IB; 
Velleii Fatercull, But. ii. 

B Cic sd Att. V. 20. They were, npFRrenlly, gold in ona 
ilay — the third after their capture j and we nmy prtsume, 
that the; hroUKhc much leaa than tlie usual prices at Rume : 
their number sbould, therefore, lieeBtimaied at neiirly lOjUDO. 
bee dot- rill 



overcome the Salaasi,* sold, as slaves, 36,000, of 
whom 8,000 were capable of bearing arms. Ju- 
lius Cossar is said, by Plutarch'' and Appian,'' to 
have taken, in his Gallic wars alone, no fewer 
than aniillion of prisoners; a statement which is, 
no doubt, much exaggerated, but which shews, 
that the number was considered to be great ; 
perhaps, we may adopt the estimate of Velleius 
PaterculuB,* who says, merely, that they ex- 
ceeded 400,000. 

Both law" and custom forbade prisoners, ta- 
ken in civil wars, to he dealt n'ith as slaves ; 
yet the rule was sometimes disregarded. Bru- 
tus proposed to sell his Lycian captives, within 
sight of the town of Fatra ; but finding, that 
the spectacle did not produce the effect he ex- 
pected on the inhabitants, he quickly put an 
end to the sale. On the taking of Cremona, by 
the forces of Vitellius, his general Antonius^ 
ordered, that none of the captives should be de- 
tained ; and the soldiers could find no purchas- 
ers for them. The latter fact shews the gen- 
eral feeling on the subject, and is not weakened, 
as a proof, by the apparent anticipations of the 

' Suelon. Aug. SI ; Strabo, W. Acoording lo tlieffenenil 
ntf, tlie proportion of males cnpable of bearing Brms irould 
(imount to 9000 ; but, bi Wnllace justly remarks, 11)00 of 
the bpsc roen may bavp been killed. 

l" Vi(. Jul. Csei. In the life of Pomppy, Pliilareh gives a 
different eitimate of Ctesar's aucceBaes, but makes no varia- 
tioD ai to the number of bis captivea. 

' Bell. Civ. " Hisl. ii. 47- 

■^ L. ■< quia 31, { in 1,lit. decBpliviii, &C.I5, U. ilix. (Ulp.) 
I. cum cognBLum4, lit. de ini;en. maiiuin. 14, C. tI>. (DioclpU 
niMlm.) TliB fni'mer nf these it aa old a> the time of Ch- 
ratalla, anil, finm Ihc atyleof Iheprotm, tbelaw would leeoi 
to have bctn iheii undent. 

'Tac. liiit. iii. 34. 
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troops ; for, Uie spirit of parties was, at that 
time, peculiarly acrimonious, and Cremona had 
made so obstinate a defence, that some signal 
vengeance might be thought due. Prisonera 
often suffered, by their being thus of no value. 
Id the instance just mentioned, the soldierii be- 
gan to kill them,* if not privately bought off 
by their Mends ; and, in llie earlier civil com- 
motions, captives were openly tnaasacred by Syl- 
la and the Triumviri; which, perhaps, would 
not have been done, to the same extent, had 
those persons been saleable. 

Prisoners, taken in external ware, were, witli 
the rest of the spoil, sold under authority of the 
Quaistors" or «rf the Tribunes, for behoof of the 
troops, among whom the proceeds were shared. 
Polybius says, that part of the regular oath 
taken by the military, on entering a hostile ter- 
ritory, bore, that they would not keep or con- 
ceal any articles of plunder. Occasionally, how- 
ever, generals dispeneed' with this restriction, 
and permitted their soldiers to appropriate what 
they had respectively taken. 

Tlie Romans considered it, for the most part, 
bad policy to ransom, publicly, such of their. 
own people as fell into the bands of the enemy ; 
and any measure ever adopted for their release 
was delayed, till the time for making a general 
treaty, like those to which we have already al- 
Juded. 

A slave carried off, from the Roman terri- 
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fories, bj the enemy, fell again under his mas- 
tpr's authority, if he came back, or was retaken. 
Roman citizens, ivho had been made prisoners, 
recovered* their former rank, with all the rights 
and privileges belonging to it, upon their escape 
or recapture from the enemy's hands. But those 
who were redeemed by private individuals, were 
held to have tacitly incurred a debt, to the 
amount of the ransom paid by their purchasers. 
Immediately upon repayment'' of their price, 
they were entitled to obtain their liberty ; but, 
if they were unable to discharge that debt, they 
were bound to serve their buyers during five 
years ;* their servicea, within that period, being 
deemed, in law, a fair compensation for the va- 
lue given to their captors. While thus serving, 
they were not to be treated as slaves ; and, on 
the expiration of the appointed term, they re- 
gained their original condition of ingenuity. 

Commerce is the second mode of acquiring 
slaves, which we proposed to examine ; but, in 
doing BO, we shall confine our present remarks 
to their first importation, and reserve the inter- 
nal slave-trade, for consideration in a subse- 
quent chapter.'' 

The Romans, as we have already seen,' some- 

■ This wa> the jus pou/iminii. 

"Lab hoslibiiB 2, tit. do poattlmin. Sli C. riii. (Gor- 
dlBD, A. D. 242.}—]. cumet 6, cod. lit. (Dioclet. et Muim. 

A.B. S91.) 

e 1. 2, (it. At postlimln. 5, Cod. Theod. v. (Honor, et 
Theod. A. D. 401t.) St. Ambroa. OAic. ii. If). We thall 
hennfler tee, (chnp. vii.) that ordinary alure!! did not Bell 
for so much u five yean' purchase of their hire ; but free- 
men unaccuitomed to vorlc were, doubtlesi. more inefficient 
lervBDts, while in the handi nf their deliverers. 

•^ See chop. viL ' See p. 20, lupra. — Suelou. Ang. 21. 
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'iSlnes Eold their prisoBera of war, under a sti- 
pulation, that they should be carried to other 
countries ; but there is no reason to suppose, 
that in those or other cases, any foreign etate 
was a party to such a compact, or that, in any 
instance, the sale of captives partook at all <^ 
the nature of an international transaction. 

The Roman government frequently interfered 
with other branches of commerce, but not with 
that including slaves. The corn-trade, for the 
supply of the capital, was encouraged byrewarda, 
even in the flourishing times of the empire, hat 
no temptations appear to have been ever held ' 
out to the traffic in slaves. This could not pro- 
ceed from indiflerence, since slaves were of the 
utmost importance, being the very means of rai»- 
ing subsistence, as well as objects of luxury uni- 
versally desired. It seems rather, that, for the 
reasonsjust suggested, the demand for slaves was 
more steady than for any other imports ; and, 
from the manner in which slaves were procured," 
the supply was never such as to glut the maN 
ket, inthemost opulent part of the world; while 
the profits yielded by slaves, to the Roman spe- 
culator, were very great, and his risks extremely 
small. In ancient as in modem days, men, when 
made articles of commerce, must, generally, have 
passed through the hands of at least two poi- 
sons. Whether openly taken prisoners, or&au- 
dulently kidnapped, they would cost little, <» 

" A short tract uputi the slave-trade of the aucieati ii to 
be found aixiiHig the minar works of Heyijp, (OpiiBCula, t. ir. 
prolDL B. E quihua terrii maucipia In Grscarum et Roms- 
noram fnra advecm fuerint ;) but it prores much leu luefal 
than Heercn's book, of nhich mention vitl be nude here- 
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absolutely nothing, to their first acquirer ; and if 
possessed in considerable numbers, would prove 
at once useless, expensive, and dangerous ; thi're 
irould be some gain, therefore, by their sale, al- 
most at any price. The merchant, by whom 
the slaves were to be carried to the best market, 
would thus be enabled to procure a stock, at a 
low rate ; and would, on the other hand, have 
no difficulty in disposing of them, at a very ad- 
vanced price, in the chief towns of the empire, 
where slaves were constantly in request. 

The Romans were certainly not a great mari- 
time nation before the Punic wars ; but engaged, 
as they were, always till then, in hostilities with- 
in Italy, they must have had recourse to com- 
merce by sea,' for the supply of many of their 
wants. They appear, soon after the expulsion 
of the Kings, to Iiave established some trade'' 
with Carthage : and one of the chief articles ex- 
ported by the Carthaginians to Italy, and also 
to Greece,*^ was, no doubt, slaves. Some of 
those were imported Into Carthage from Corsi- 
ca,'' which was, of old, very populous." The 
majority, however, of the slaves sold at Car- 
thage, were brought thither from the interior 
of Africa, which has been, throughout all ages, 
the chief store-house for the odious traffic in 
human beings. The Internal African slave-trade 
seems to have been conducted, in former times, 
nearly in the same manner as at present. The 




I Garamantes,' a widely spread people of the inte- 
' X, were particularly famous for IiuntiDg down, 
md carrying off to be aold, as slaves, the Tro- 
e Ethiopians.'' 
In the East, at an early period, the principal 
mporia for slaves, from the extensive Scythian 
gioDB, were Panticapffium," Dioscurias,'' and 
j^oria," all on the Eusine or Black Sea. 
i Constant wars, among the tribes of Caucasus,^ 
I fiirnished many captives, and Scythia itself was 
y M great a magazine of slaves, that Scythian* 
> almost became another word for slave. It is not 
dear, whether the Romans went for slaves, di- 
rectly to these cities on the Black Sea, although 
I Panticapffium and Dioscurias were still of im- 
I portance in the time of Strabo j'' but, it is cer- 

■ Herodot. The coancry of the Oaramantes extended be> 
tireea 26o and aQo North Lat. and 15° and IS' East Lang. 
(Greenw.) and the olijeots of their chase are iuppo*ed bv 
Heereii(Jdirn ilber die Folitikden Verkehr und den Handel 
der Tamehmiten Vullcer der allao Well. V'^'. atMctinitc.) to 
have lived upon ibe Tibesti man mains, in the desert of BiU 
ma, B. day's journef south-esHt from FezZaa See Uiiereii'i 

^ In the same country, the Sultan of Fezzan is reported 
by a modern travellsr, (Hornemanii, } 127 "nd H3, quoted 
by Heeren, ul aup.) in have had, in 179G, a man-hutit, in 
which were taken ZOO bIbtbs. 

= •" = Herodot. iv, 2, H. Dioscurias Blond at the northeast 
eiCreoiily of the Black Sea. Fanticapeuni was situated in 
the Chertomstu Taiirica, now Crita Tartary; the peninsula 
On the European side of the Cimnieriau Busphorus, ur mo- 
dern Struts of Kaffa ; and Phanagoria was upon the Aiiatic 
aide of the same ohaunel. — See Cellarii, Notitia Ocbia Anti- 
qui, iii. 9. 

' Herodot. iv. B Cit pro leg. Manil. 12. 

b Slrab. li. Cellarius (iii. 9) thiuks, Dioscurias waa after- 
Wards knovn by the name of Sebaslapoiis, although Pliny 
(U. M. li, fi) would lead aa to believe, thne ureri wiuraca, 




il ih» Boman slaTe-tra^c, in that part 
of thr n-orM, tms chiefly carried on at Delos, 
Thai islantl' rose into importance, as a conamer- 
itjU place, after the fell of Corinth, and grew an 
t9ttrfji«t, for trade of every sort, between the 
East and West, but principally for that in Elavee. 
It was resorted to by the Homans more than 
by any other people, and the slave-trade which 
they enconraged was so brisk, tlmt the port be- 
came proverbial for such traffic, and was capa- 
ble of importing and re-exporting 1 0,000 slaves'" 
in a single day. The Cilician pirates made 
Delos the great staple, for sale' of their captives, 
which was a very gainful part of their occupa- 
tion. Sida, a city of Pamphyliu, was another 
market of these robbers, for the disposal of their 
prisoners, whom they sold there,'' avowing them 
openly to be freemeii. The pirates of Cilicia 
were put down" by Pompey, who burnt 1,300 
of their ships ; but the eastern part of the Me- 
diterranean was never free from piratical ad- 
venturers, by whom captives, for sale or ran- 
som, were considered valuable booty. De- 
los ceased to be a great mart after the Mi- 
thridatic war: and it seems probable, that, 
afterwards, the slave-trade was transferred 
to the various ports nearest those countries 
whence the slaves came ; and therefore, per- 
haps, to the cities upon the Euxine, to which 

■ Stnbd. K. <> SCrabo, liv. Eeennte R. c gtnihn, xiv. 

X Id. ibid. The piraiei had an e>t3bli>liment for ihlp. 
Luilding uC Sida; nod lliBl plara Iwing within their own 
territocien, Ihv^ probahly thought it ijuite aiiperfluom touie 
there, any cln^ for their prooeedlnga, which might be re> 
quired in other porta. 

« Cic. pro leg. Wanil. 12, &c. - - . 
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J liie Romans might not hare made direct voy- 
■Jlges at an earlier iime. Slaves appear certainly 
■ 3 have reached the market of Rome, under the 
[ Caesars, in separate bauds,' composed of nativee 
I af their seyeral countries. Corintli was long 
[the chief mart of Greece, and, fi'om it:^ ^itua- 
f tion, was likely to have much communication 
I irith Brundinium, and the other ports on the 
I eastern side of Italy ; but we meet with no au< 
[ thority for believing, that the Romans resorted 
' much thither for slaves, or other commodities, 
before their conquest of Greece. 

Various provinces of Asia, but, most of all, 
Phrygia'' and Syria' furnished slaves to Rome. 
Medians, Mcesians, and Bithyniana,* are also 
frequently mentioned. The Getee' came from 
the country a little to the eastward of Pontus. 
The Davi are tiiought, by Strabo,* to be tlie 
: with the German Daci i but Salmasius^ 
I diewa, that the former were more probably an 
Oiiental race. Alexandria'' appears to have been 

hiloBtn.ti,v!taApoIlnniiTyBn!Bi, viii. 7, J 12. Asiatic 
davea furmed jjart df the cargoes o( thcMe merchant Khips 
which were illegally aeized iu Sicily by Verres. Cio. iu Verr. 
T. 56. 

D Fhilratrat. ut supra. 

' Hyrians were much employed in Tarious lervjces. See 
I &Bp. vii. 

* See chap, vil, * Strabo, vii. fJbid. 

' Salmaiiua (Exercit. Pllnian, ap. Strabon. ed. T. Palcn. 
rm, t. L p. 439, lint. ad. ver. 4, Oxon. 1807) remarki, that it 
U probable, the ^ii being defcaled by Alexander the Great, 
■ucb ilaTea came then in tci Greece for (he first timet becHUae 
Che iiBmea of islii, and ri-rxi, are giren to alaves by Alenac- 
der, ApoUadarua, and other comic nrilers, posterior lu tlje 
Hacedonian conqiietta ; while the older dramatic aulhurn, 
nidi ai Eupolia, Crattnus, and Ariitophanei, nerer call one 
of tbeir ilavei ^M, but Ruflan, AtSir, *t'4, ite. 

h BathylluB, the favouriie slave of Masceiias, came bcnce. 
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a considerable place of sale, for slaves of certain 
kinds, who were natices of the neighbouring 
districts of Egypt ; and it must also have b«en 
the most conrentent port for shipment of slaves 
from Ethiopia. Thrace" \?as the parent coun- 
try of a number of slaves ; and a considerable 
slave-trade was carried on, in the Augustan 
age, between the inhabitants of the east coast 
of Italy, and the Illyrians,'" whose cargfoes were 
probably made up, in part, from the savage 
tribes in their vicinity : the Galatians,'' too, 
were great slave-dealers at a later period. Slaves 
possessing certain accomplishments n-ere pro- 
cured from Cadiz,* [anc. Gades.] It does not 
appear whether Corsica continued, in after 
times, to rear slaves, as it had done while Car- 
thage flourished ; but Sardinia is somewhere 
mentioned as a birth-place of slaves during the 
empire. Britain' supplied slaves, down to a late^ 
period ; and historians have often repeated the 
singular anecdote told by Bede,s of Gregory 
the Great having been moved to suggest the 
conversion of our ancestors, by the sight of 
many fine English youths exposed to sale in 
the market of Rome. Some slaves were drawn 
from the rest of Europe, although neither so 
constantly, nor in so great numbers, as from, 

* Manf gUdialDn were Thraciant. 

** Strabo, V. " Clsudian in Eutrajh i, 

•> Juvenal, Sat. iLv-iea-^. 

' Strabo, It. Cic. >d Att. ir. IG. 

' liliiglaiid wag disgraced liy (be exporutlon of her free* 
torn people reduced to sUiory, long afler the age of Si. 
Gregory. Henry, UisC 13ri(. U. ii- c. G, qii. (lul. Molmeab. 
i. 3. Johnil.]n'i Canons, A. a. 7*0. Anglia Sacra, l. ii. 

p,aBB. 

I H[»t. Eccle«. ii. 1. 
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jlsia and Africa; and we cannot now be sure 
pf any places at whiuh the European slave-trade 
yas carried on, except thoHe already mentioned. 
Ab the Roman ivorld hardly ever enjoyed per- 
R'iect tranquillity, we must conclude, that some 
FMrtion of the slaves brought, annually, for sale, 
Erato the richer parts of the state, were captives 
vteken in external wars, or iu revolts of districts 
^irhich had not been wholly subdued. Before 
e national frontiers were extended far beyond 
Italy, a victorious army might reserve its pri- 
f Mners for sale in the capital ; but when war 
] vas pushed into distant countries, where the 
I guarding and maintaining of many captives 
were difficult, it became necessary to dispose of 
I great part of them, without delay.' It is true, 
I that often, at the termination of a campaign, 
t large bodies of prisoners were carried to Rome, 
I fe order to swell the triumphal procession ; but, 
1. jn other cases, it seems to have been usual for the 
I army, when in remote quarters, to sell their cap- 
I tivesinthecamp.'' On these occasions,theprotitfl 
I of the dealers who bought up such slaves, and 
1 carried them to a better maritet, must have been 
enormous. In the camp of Lucullus,'' in Pon- 
tus, a man might he purchased for three shil- 
lings, while the lowest price for which the same 
slave could be had, at Rome, Mas, perhaps, 
pearly ^15." 
■ The most regular supply of valuable slaves, 
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1" Cic. a 
I -from the 

^^ ' Flutar 



It PindenissuB, were «old on the 
,de [prisonerj. Cic. ad Alt.T. 20. 
arbarisiu were often purchased 
of St. Chryiiosloni, C W. p. 376. 
^ See cb»p. »ii. 
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*o tiig Italian market, wa. on nally procured 
through trade. Other ndt ooa no doubt, sold 
to the Roman dealers, sla es taken n n ara ^pith 
which Rome had not been one rned la moat 
countries,* too, it was commou for parents to 
sell their children into slavery. When the 
privileges of Roman citizenship were highly 
esteemed, and rarely obtained, it was not tin- 
usual for the allies to give their children, as 
slaves, to masters in Rome, on condition of their 
being ultimately manumitted, and so made to 
participate, as freedraen, in the envied advan- 
tages of citizens ; until the practice was check- 
ed,by a special enactment, in a, u. c. Sy^^'' Doubts 
have been thrown" upon the extent of the slave- 
trade carried on by the Romans, from the vast- 
ness of its cost ; but the value of ordinary 
slaveB'^ was not such as to give much weight to 
this objection. In traffickbg with comparative- 
ly barbarous nations, dealers procured slaves by 
barter, at a very cheap rate. Salt,"* for exam- 
ple, was anciently much taken by the Thra- 
cians, in exchange for human beings. Even had 
the coat of slaves been higher than we have good 
authority for estimating it, the wealth of the 
Romans was, certainly, so immense, that great 
capital might be supposed, to have been engaged 
in a trade wliich had become absolutely neces- 
sary ; besides, we have many positive testimo- 

B been nil honnrable, and, 
perhspi, tolilury exceplion. Philuslrai. vie. Ap. Illuu. Tyaa. 
tiii. 7, g 12. 

u Lit. xti. 8, 9. ° Wallace, Diuerc 

■< See chap. vii. 
But the '■ manc'pia sale cocmpla" were sot much ralucil. 
PoUiii,vii. 2. 
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!e to the fact, of great numbers of foreign slaves 
I>eiiig imported iuto Ital^. Man-etealiug ap- 
pears to hace been, at all times, a very preva- 
lent crime amongst the ancients ;^ there is every 
reason to think, that Terence'' was kidnapped 
from Carthage; the Persa and Painuliis of 
Plautus'^ shew, that such practices were not 
unusual in the East, wlien they, or their ori- 
ginals, were written i and St. Paul, in denoun- 
cing man-stealera'' as sinners of the worst class 
impresses us with the belief, that these offences 
were very frequent. The number of Koman 
laws passed, at various periods, against man- 
stealing, [plag-lum,]' evinces, at once, the 
sense wJiich the Legislature entertained of its 
enormity, and the difficulty experienced in its 
suppression. But, perhaps, men may have lost 
some repugnance to this crime in its more cruel 
shape, from finding it included under the same 
legal term,^ ivith the fiir less offence of stealing 
the person of a lawful slave. Tlte stealer* of a 









II were iofamous for it — Ati 

Terent.jobSErrea, tliac he could 
a» be lived and died, in itte ioi 
id lliird Fu 



itoplian 



' Pena, iv. 3, r. Bl-li ; Pebhu). iv. '2, v. 74-8. 

'' 1 Epistle to Timothy, i. 10. where the word employed 
by the ApoBtle is that used iu law for a mau-siaaler, [lu!^- 
iriiiini. Lat. plugiariia. ] 

• The clliet of thoae was the Lex Fabia de piagio vel pfa- 

gariia Paul Sent. T. ^D, B. g I ) tit. de legu f abia la. 

I>. XLVIII. One law (1. lege Fabia, 4. eod. tit. } gbewa, [his 
law WHi as old aa the time of Caius, (oirea A. D. 170,) aod 
it Is named by Cicero, (Pro. c. Rubirio, 3.) 

' 1. nun statim, 6, ^ l>ege Paris 2, tic. ad L. Faviam, 
15, U. XLVill. 

t This would certainly be the case while the punishment 
mt ubiuary, at it «m by 1. pteua 7, ult> tit. de lege Fabia, 
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freeman was more severely punished than the 
stealer of a slave ; yet we {edow, that even Ro- 
mans" were often carried off into illejjal bond- 
age; especially in troubled times, while indivi- 
duals were yet permitted*' to keep private gaols, 
and work-houses, which sen-ed tor both deten- 
tion and concealment But for the protection 
of freemen, a peculiar Ttrit, or warrant, [inter- 
dictum,^ resembling, in some respects, a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, might be obtained/ to compel 
the party detaining such a person, to produce 
him before the proper jud^e. It was quite le- 
gal for parents, within the Roman territories, 
to sell their children irredeemably as slaves ; 
and it waa very common among those people who 
had not the freedom of B ome ; Greece, hoH-ei-er, 
and especially Arcadia,^ tbrmcd an hoaorable 
exception to this disgraceful system. In very 



15, D. XLVIII. ; sfine nfta ilie orlginki pensli;, f j£id.j 
then theoffonce waimade cspical, (L si libtrum 1, eod. tit.) 
and BfEenrardi it waa left to tlie ditcreiion of the Judge, con- 
demnstion tu the mine* being the iiaunl sentence, (1. pmna, 
7 nit. end. tic) Thfwteric punishrd the plagium ul a free- 
man viih death, if the Tictitn naa eiirried to b diBtaoI phce, 
(Ediel. Theoder. cap. 78,_ap. Caneiani leges Borbaror,) and 
iirdered every stolen ilave tii l>e giren back, with hia pecultum 
and three slaves, equal to him in value. — Edict. Tbeoder. 
cap. ho. 

' This was the fata n! Atilius, a young patrician, »ha had 
been proicribed. Appian. it, — AchilltB Talius maliei ilje 
like mitfortune befal bia heroine Leucippe. 

" Suecon. Aug. 33, Tiber. B. Socratei, Hiat. EucIej. t. IB. 
ijalrian. 6e Oubem. Dei, y. 8, 9. 

' Spartian, vic> Hadr. et not. Salmaa et CaaauboD sd loc. 
The rerision of inch places, under Anguetua, was but a, par- 
tis! Rnd teniponir-}' measure ; Suelun. ut supra. 

d Paul Sent, r, 6, ^ 14; tit. de bomine libero exMben- 
io, 3EI, D. XLIII. 

' PbiloBlr. yii. Apolon. Tyaa. viii. 7i i 12. 



early timeB, a Roman father was entitled to put 
Ilia children to death, as well as to expose, or to 
oell them. A law," ascribed to Homulus, con- 
fers, or recognises this extensive povi'er, which 
is sanctioned also by tlie Twelve Tables. The 
right of deliberately killing their offspring, we 
may suppose, was but seldom exercised by pa- 
rente, although it remained part of the written 
law, till the reign of Alexander Severus.'* Ex- 
posure of infants, unless sickly, or deformed, 
fell, probably, into disuse, in like manner; but, 
it became again frequent, on the corruption of 
society, as we shall have occasion to observe" 
hereafter. How far the sale of children went, 
originally, it is difficult to determine; but, at a 
very early date, it had the effect of making them 
slaves, as completely^ as if they had been cap- 
tives.' and not born within the walls of Rome. 
"When greater ideas of liberty, and the rights of 
citizens prevailed, the separate interests of chil- 
dren were defined and protected, and the du- 
ration of the parental authority was limited ; 
the sale of a child must, therefore, have become 
a mere transfer of its services, to the extent, and 
for the time, within which, they might have 
been exacted by the lather. In confirmation of 
this view, we may call to mind, that the son, 
upon final manumission by his purchaser, took 

, Won. Hnl. i. 

t>I.lnauditum2, tit. ad teg. Comet. deSiear.O, D. zlviii. 

" See below, p. 44-5. 

■" Dion. HbI. i. Cic. de Oral. i. ; Dio. ChryaoBl. Orat. 15. 

* Ns^, they were in a worse condiiioa tli&n ordinary slnves ; 
for, npoD a Brat and second sule, and iiibseiiuent niBaumii- 
■ion, ihey returned to their father, whose poireri orer iheta 

It m end, lUl after three serenl Miei. 




a jdatii! amcmir ingenuous citiaens, instead of 
ranking with ordinary &«edmen. Such was, dis- 
tinctly, the state of the practice, and apparent- 
ly, that of the law, during the greater part of 
the existence, both of the commonwealth, and 
of the empire." But, we learn from Jaws and 
annals, that in calamitous times, the sale of chil- 
dren, by their indigent parents, was of frequent'' 
occurrence. Constantine" allowed a new-born 
in&nt to be sold, under the pressure of extreme 
want ; but, at tJie same time, he authorised the 
parent, or any other person, to restore the child 
to ingenuity, by giving'' to the buyer, his va- 
lue, or another slave.^ The sale of children, in 

■CtuBGills (A. n. 211-17) terms the sale of one's inge- 
iiUdui nhililren, illicit, and diaLonorable, (1. rem quidem 1, 
tic de liberal, oui. 16, C. vii.) and in hia age, tlie implgno. 
ratim of B free-born child vai null. (1. creditor e, ult. tit. 
qUffi rsa pign. 3, D. xi.) Under Diocleiiaii and Ulaximl. 
on, (a. d. 2{I5.30S,) it iras declared to lie " moat lUBnifestly" 
illi^l fnc B fatlier Id wU or imjiledge bis child, (1. liberuB 1, 
tit. de patrih. qui fit. lu. dittr. 43, C. ir.) 

>> Tbesala of children, Co pay (Lb deUa of iheir father, ia 
itientlanod by St. Ambronu (ii. Beg. 4) aad Uaailiui, (in 
pwlm. jtir.) 

' 1. UD. tic da hil qni saiiguinal. S, Cod. Thend. v. (a. o> 
.IS!),) I. si quia S, tit, de patrib. qui 111. au. diatr. 4:t, C. iv. 

•^C. and Cod. TiiGod. ucaupra. The lanof the Tbeodoaion 
code olrendy quoted, miijbt eeemto make this distinction, b»- 
iwecD the cues of ihe chtld being given nithout price, and 
heii^g aold in a r^vlar way, tlml in tlie former only, was the 
receiver bound to redeliver him — while Id ihu latter, if a 
fair price had been paid, siiil an iustnunen . ut' sale drawn out, 
tliere waa no compulsory reicitutlon uf the slave, — Gotho- 
frud, (ad loe.) hawflver, dnea not think, it vaa meant to eata. 
I'lisli such a difference, and none sppeara in the law of Juld- 




'' Couitantlne had, Mms yeara before passing the above 
iair, attempted lo check infanticide, and sale of children, 
umong the pour, by directing relief to be given to the utterly 
dcitllut 'i {at least, iu Italy and Africu,) t!ium the private 
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any nceA, was legalized' by Theodosius the 
Great ; but, those sold into servitude were to J 
be returaed to tlieir original ingenuous condi- 1 
tion, whenever claimed, aad without any com- 
pensatioa'' to their purchaser. They were of- J 
ten sold, avowedly, on account of debts due to | 
the fiac,' which must have had a powerful rf- | 
feet in giving countenance to the practice. A I 
little later, Valentinian'' III., in sanctioning the I 
sale o( children, during a severe iatnine,^ 
dered, that they should not be taken away from 
their purchaBer, unless on repayment to him of 
the original price, and a fifth more ; but Jus- 
tinian' re- established the rule of Coiistantine. 
The discrepancy between those imperial consti- 
tutions arose, most probably, from the diSerence 
ia degree, of public distress, at their respective 
dat«s. The advantage of the child was as 
much contemplated by the legislator, as that of 
the buyer ; andit is obvious, that, while themeans 

purte, and public gianBiieB ; I. 1, t<C. de allmentis quas, &c. 
a?. Cod. Theod, si. (a, d. 315,) and 1. i, eod. tit. (a. ». 332.) 

> 1. un. tic de pairib. qui lil. dislr. 3, Cud. Theod. iii. 
(a- D. 391.) GathoEred (ad loc cit.) raCvrs alia to Baiiliui, 
tJomil. " destruam horreameat" t. ii. p. W, et seq- Homil. 6, 
irui rJLimii^f, t. iii. p. 498 — Ed. Jul. Oaniier. 

" " Cui etiam mliiinii lemporls spatio aerviciuin satiafedt 
iugtinui," 1. on. tit. de patrib. qui til. distr. 3, Cod. Theod. 

iii. (A- D. 391.) 

'^ Ootliorredus (ad Inc. novisaime ell.) cites at aa aatharity 

for this fact another of Libunius, (Oral. riprKt rfiriLrmr, p. 

'J, ed, Qutliulr.) delivered in i.o. 391-3, and qUDLen the words 

ut St. Jerome's life of Paphuiiilua, (Hieron- vii. Paphuntii.) 

d Valentin. Novel. II, >.. s. 4,bl. ed. Hitter. 

This fumine occurred in a. D. 147i and ii mentioned br 

— ■ Marcellinr- 



By omitting the enactmenta to tke GDBtruy, (tit- de pB> 
Bib, qui Gl. BU. diatr. 43, C. iv.) 
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ofsubristenceirere ecarce, no one would purchase 
and maintain a child, who might be redemanded 
iritbout eatisfaction for price or expenses. 

Originally, a citizen of Rome could not sell' 
himself irrevocably for a slave, by either di- 
rect or indiract means; and throughout the 
empire, relatives'" were entitled to bring a 
suit respecting liberty, even against the will of 
the person whom they alleged to be a freeman. 
However formally the sale of a Boman was 
conducted, he might, at any time, regain his li- 
berty, and the purchaser could have no redress. 
But, as a gainful fraud was often practised by 
free-born persons allowing themselves to be 
sold, as if truly slaves, it was, at last, thought 
advisable to check the evil, by enacting,'' that 
those who, being twenty years of age, suffered 
themselves to be sold, for the sake of participate 
ing in the price, should remain in slavery. This 
is said to have been first made law by Hadrian," 
who, in some cases, permitted the party sold, to 
regain freedom, on making good his price ; but, 
the servitude seems to have been, afterwards, 
irrevocable; as theiasue of a female thus reduc- 
ed to slavery* remained in bondage, and as the 
person who sold himself did not return to inge- 
nvify, if manumitted, but became a freedman.f 

' See the lawB next quoted. 

*• I. si quanda 1, § idcirco 2, til, de liberal, caiu. 13, D.x'. 
— Gdii'C. perpet. Hadr.l. 1. 

I. niBJuro 1, !• ei> quiS, tit. quib. id lit«rl. proolani. nan 
..,D..t.(tJtp.) 

■I 1. qui >e TOiiire 2, tit. ai in)[ennui 14, D. »1, 

* 1. eia qui 3, (It. qiiib. ad libeit. proclam, non IS, D. xl 
(u>mp. M. Aiirtl. rt Cummod,) 

1 1, hrimo liber, 2\, lit, de ttat, liom. S, D. i. 
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During the horrors of famine, and other great na- 
tional distress, poor people sometimes sold them> 
selves,' without any deceit ; and we may presume' 
that such persons n'ould, if better times arrived, be. 
entitled to claim the benefit of self-redemption, 
held out by the enactment of Hadrian.'* 

Very similar to self-sale as a slave, was the en- 
tering into a covenant to fight as a gladiator. The 
personwho agreed togo intotheareni7,[auc/ora- 
tus,"} remained still a freeman, but of degraded'' 
rank, and he bound himself by oath, to combat 
whenever ordered by hia hirer, who appears tw 
have had the right of enforcing obedience,'* by * 
the la&h, and other means of coercion, commonly- 
employed with slaves. Under the later empe- 
rors, free-born persons of low station might eai 
ter the imperial, or public establishments [colle- 
gia] for manufactures of various sorts," to which 
they and their children became fixed, by a kind I 
of adscriplion. A similar rule applied to free 
persons who had gone upon the stage,' and ta I 
tb^r children, none of whom were permitted to 

• Salfiin. de Oubern. Dei. lib. r. p. 104. 110, 113, 
^ In one instEnce, Conslantine commaQdad tbat all frea. ' 
bora penona, (cbildren or adulu,) nho hud become slavei !a 
thia way, during the reign at the cymot Alazenciua, should 
lie TeleiiiMd by iheir oimerg, without compeiiMtion ; I. UD. 
tit. du ingeDuis qui 6, Cod. Theod. v. (a. o. 314,] Ootho- 
fred (ad loa. cil.) thinks, this law related to persons told ua< 
der pieiBuie of a famiae caused by the measuiei of Maxaa- 

' An arenariiu, althoui^h free-bom, was not admiuible aa 
■ vitoesa ; 1. testium 3, j lege Jutia 5, tit. de testibui 5, D. 
ziiL or under torture ooly j L ob carmea SI, j ti u 2, eud. 

•1 Seneca, eplic. 37- 

■ Tic de murilegulii. Sea. 7, C. xf. 

'L S, L 4,1. Bj^L S^ tit. de laeiilcit 7, Cod. Thsod. xr. 
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relire from the sceiilc profession, unless femaleB" 
who embraced the Christian faith, and proved 
their sincerity, by virtuous conduct 

Destitute freemen used to allow themselves to 
become tacitlyfixed to particular estates,by a con- 
tinued*' residence there for thirty years, by which 
they and their families, although nominaJly free, 
were really in a condition pretty far removed 
from liberty. No formal contract was required, 
ibr effecting the last mentioned change in the 
state of the party relinquishing his birth-right ; 
hut, in cases of self-eale, or of transfers of slaves 
ajid other property, an instrument,'^ or deed of 
sale, was executed by the parties. 

Pree-bom Romans might be reduced to slav^ 
ry by the operation of law. Criminals doom- 
«d to certain ignominious punishments were, by 
effect of their sentence, deprived of citizenship, 
and sunk into a state of servitude. They were 
then termed " slaves of punishment," [semi 
poEJUE^ and belonged to the fiac,'* in later 
times, whence we may judge them to have beet) 
the property of the public, during the common- 
wealth. This severe consequence was inferred 

» ]. 2, tic. 7. Cod. Theod. iv. ut siip. Plnycrs, who, beiiig 
Biippoted to be near deatli, w?rfl allowed to reteivB the lacra., 
menti, might not, if they nirvived, be rerallod to the ■ug:s j 
therefore, their nate of health was ordered to be particular- 
ly examined, hefore they were auSered to partake of the sa- 
cnmenls; 1. 1, end. tit. 

t> Ii sgriaulRnim IS, tit. de agricol. cei». et colon. 47, 
C. xi. (a. d. 491-518-) 1. cum wtis. 23, ef>d. til. 

' Several formi of iheae dearriptionB have Leeu preserved 
bi^ SIexculfu« and otiiera, and although none of them may be 
truly anteriot to the (all of the Weitern Empire, they ap- 
proach, probably, near enough to the older itylei, to fumisll 
iia with >ome idea of this branch of ancient conTsyanclng. — 

^ The tin wm the Emperor^ priraie treastiry or porse. 






^ Goodemnation to death, or to the arena, or 
to labor, for )ife, in the mines, or the publis 
works ; and a pardon, or a remiesion of the p^ 
nalty," left the convict still a slave, unless ha 
ivas restored to his former rank, by a special act 
of grace. But the condition of penal slaves was ' 
entu'ely abolished'' by Justinian. We roust not 
omit here to mention, that, during the early 
persecutions of Christianity, reduction to slaves 
ry, in a very horrid form, was employed as a 
pnnishnient for the embracing of our faith. Fe- 
male Cbristiane were often condemned' to be 
given up, as slaves, to the keepers of public bror ' 
thels in Rome, in order to be subjected to opem 
prostitution.^ 

Of old, those who did not give in their 
names for enrolment in the militia, were beat- 
en, and sold into bondage" beyond the Tiber) 
as unworthy to enjoy that liberty for which 
they were not ready to fight ; and those who 
did not make proper returns to the censors, 
were liable^ to be visited with the same punish- 
ment. The penalty for theft was pecuniary,- 
amauDting to four times, or to twice the value. 
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. 1 it" outset, 
qualified liy llie offender's birth : for a Raman irai not lis! ' , 
ia general, lo suffer the same disgramfnl kind of coital 
pDniiboiPnt tbai waa ueuallf inflicted upon a (lave i bat ifr 
he aiminitied a fmh crime while in penal icrvitudo, haf 
would, probably, be dealt with, as if he had never been frao. ■ 
■ •■ ■ i, 8, (Auth. CoU. JT. tit. i. c. 8.) 
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There ii some aathority for believing, that adulteresaaai 
were, at one period, treated in llie same manner. V\deh 
SiMiat. V. IB, de Theodoa. Magn. 

> Dion. Hal. \v. Cic pro C»cin. 34. VaL Maxini. vi. 
4. Plutarch, rii. Pyrrh. 

Dioa. Hal. ir. 15. Cic. pro Cieclu. Si. 
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of tlie stolen property, accordingly aa the thief 
was caught in the feet, or vns afterwards found 
to be guilty ; and when the delinquent was too 
poor to make the payment requir&d, he was ad- 
judged, as a slave, to the injured party,' The 
same thing took place, where a person injuretl 
the property of another, and was unable to re- 
pair the damage. Originally, when a fether 
was sued to pay for the theft, or mischief com- 
mitted by his child, he was entitled to satisfy 
the claim,*" by giving up the offender, to be the 
slave of the prosecutor ; but a surrender of this 
sort [noxa deditio] was afterwards confined to 
the case of slaves. 

The extent of the power of creditors over 
thrar insolvent debtors, under tlie Roman sys- 
tem, has been a subject of much dispute. Even 
the life of the debtor ia thought, by many, to 

' Bja. law of the Twilye Tablet, (Tab. ii. 1. 0, FuDccii,) 
a thief, caught in the fact by day, wm giren up to the injured 
penon, and theopiaion of Funcdus, (ad loc) tbat tbi» hd- 
lenee vai merely for a time, till the oSeoiet worked out a 
urc of compenution, ia not generally received. 

b § 6«d veCertB 7, tit. de noxHlib. act. 8, Init. \v. Sea 
chap. iv. The principle whs funnerly recognised ia the law 
of nations. Veturiua and FoithumluB, the coDiuli, who, on 
being defeated at Caudiiun, made an ignominiaus peace with 
the Samaitei, were, with two tribunes of the people, who 
had authorised that transaction, delivered up lo the enemy, 
when the treaty was nut condrmed, (a.u.u. 43B.) Cic. de 
Off. iii. 30. And long afterwards, it was proposed to gire up 
Julius QesBT to the tiauls, for UDJtistly making war against 
them. Sueton. JuL Obb. § 31. A public officer <C. Hos- 
lillus Manduns) baring, against orders, made a treaty wilh 
the NumanUani, waa d^irered up to them, (but with his onn 
consent,) when his act was not ratified at Rome, (a.lt.c. 
GI7-) However, when the Numantiana declined receiving 
him, be was, afcer some queiLion, found entitled to resume 
hii rank and privileges ai a aenator. Cio. de Oi*(- i- 40, 
pro Cacin. 34, de Off. iii. 30. ^ .^ : ,,! _ . ,i« . ■ 



* iave been forfeited to those whose just demands" 
he could not meet. There seeiua no reason to 
doubt, that, by the Twelve Tables,''a bankrupt 
might, after certain formalities and delays, be 
put, by the judge, into the hands of his credit- 
ors, with authority to them to cut him into 
pieces, or to sell him into servitude across the 
Tiber. When such measures were competent, 
it is difficult to suppose, that the creditor might 
not keep the debtor as his slave in Rome; and 
we have the testimony of Cicero" in favour of 
the affirmative,'' It was certainly practised* 
before the compilation of the Twelve Tables, 
and selling beyond the Tiber^ must have sunk 
into a mere form, after the extension of the 
Roman territories. While this law existed, it 
might have been the means of evading any pro- 
bibition against &eemen selling themselves, as 

This ia tlie opinion of Ntebulir (Hiat. ii. 15) and of Le. 
le, (Hilt. Critique de Is Rep. Ron. Per. lit) It also 
'ds with the limpler InteipretBtion of the Utr. and ihae 
ID by Hndent antlioritiea of great weight. Aul. Oell. ii. 
_ Quintil. luit. Orat. !ii. 6. Tertull. Apol. 0. 4. 
y' ''Ti.b.iii.l. 10, (Funccii.) 

c So we tie, certainly, to understand hisallmiomtoilftTe. 
f, b/ RATUi, ia Farad, r. 1, and Epiit. yli. 30. 
d This IB the view taken by Funcciug, ad Tab. ill. 1. 9. 
• Liv, ii. 23 ; viii, 28. 
i^ I The ori^nal object, in directing; the debtor to be Bold 
■ the Tiber, waa, probably, to prereut dangerous oom. 
on of his fiiendaj but, when the rich acquired distant 
OTtatea, and built worlihousea where slave* could be kept out 
of light, the precaution would become ueedleaa. Turnebui 
(Adrenar. xxiv. 4, 3) thinka, that selling beyond the Tiber 
was particularly severe, ai iuroltiog eidusioo from the Ro- 
man Btatea ; but, may not we suspect, that the Romaui 
would never have allowed a citizen to be forcibly carried out 
of the reach of their lawa, bad ihey not felt, that Che condi- 
tioD of ilavea, nader a foreiga system, wu, mi least, at giwd 
H under that of Kome ? ■ . , _ . 
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it would have enabled them to do the same 
thing in an indirect manner. Yet, we do not 
knoH', that men availed themselves of that fa- 
cility. 

By the CJatidian decree," passed under Claa- 
diua. and re-isBucd, but probably amended, un- 
der Vespaeian, it waa enacted, that a froe-bom 
woman, having an intrigue with another person'B 
slave, should herself be made the slave of her 
paramour's mafiter. Much discussion" has aris- 
en on the forma prescribed by this law, and 
on the modifications which it underwent when 
republished; but there has never been any 
doubt about the effect of tJie decree, in all in- 
stances where the owner of the slave was 
averse to tlie connection, Tlie le^slature con- 
templated, in this law, the establishment of a 
check upon amours degrading to the ingentioua 
classes ; and also the protection of slave-holders 
from an abundant source of annoyance, and de- 
terioration of their alavee, as well as loss by the 
interruption of unions within their households. 
Consideration for rank, and the interest of slave- 
owners, rather than for morals, dictated the 
exceptions from the forfeiture of liberty ; since- 
a free-bom female might, with impunity, form 
an improper connection with the slave" of her 
freedman, or of her son. This law remained in 
force.throughoutthe empire, tillit was mitigated 
by Theodosius'* II., in so far as regarded the 
children, and was, at last, entirely abrogated by 
Justinian.' Akin to the Claudian decree, but 



'See note 11. It Ii, neTerlbclcu, to be traced, aTtsr- 



with a more strictly moral intent, was a very 
curious law passed by Athalaric,' the Gothic 
sovereign of Italy, which extended to all his 
subjects, bnt was not re-enacted by the Ro- 
mans aft«r the expulsion of the Goths. It or- 
dered, that any freewoman, becoming the ctiii- 
cnbine of a married freeman, should be given 
up, as a slave, to hfs ofl'ended wife. In a like 
spirit, the edict of Theodoric" declared, that the 
(ree-born seducer of a slave girl should, if he 
himself chose, or her owner pleased, become 
bound to remain united to the female, and to 
enter her master's service, nearly or wholly as 
a slave, without right of departing even after 
the woman's death.'' Free-bom females, uniting 
themselves to men bound to the imperial ma- 
nufectories, were made to fall into that class by 
a law of Gratian,^ which was not repealed by 
Justinian.^ 

The exposure of cliildren never met with ade- 

iirard), in those places, where the chanKeiintrodured liy Jus- 
tiuiui into the Komon Uic had never bfeii ailopied. S«e 
PomiiUs AndegsreDMs, No. fiS. ap. Iter. OalliLar. i>criii- 
tOT. ed. Bouquet) t. it. 

■ Edict. dthaUrid Se^. {7, vid. Candaai Legea Barbaror. 
lit. i. 01' CaBSJodor. vatior. ix. ep- 13. 

b C»p. 64. 

' If we believe Lindenbrogiui is right in thinking, that 
tbs Setponia of Papian were drawn up, by order of Uunde- 
bddui, king of the Burgnndiaoa, (a. d. SOO-ICi,) Tor those 
tiving uLder ibe Romaa 1an>in hii terrstories, part of which 
fhl' the modern Saroy) had been ceded from the empirt!, 
(a. n- 449i) b; Valentinian III., we nughC not to pass un- 
notioBd ihac law, (Pap. Reapon. tit. ii.) by which the free 
moiderer of ■ ^eman was ordered to suffer dealh ; hnt, if 
he had iied to a chun^h, to be given up as a fllav^ along with 
balf hia estate, to the heira of the deceased. 

i 1. 10, (a. D. 380,) li«- de nrarileguli.aO.Cod. Theod.;r. 

* I. edicimtu 7i tit. de murileg', 7, C. xi. 



t)bate vengeance irom the Boman laws. In re- 
mofe times, it was thought not merely allow- 
able, but proper, that the eicldy and deformed 
infants should be exposed ; cruelty which was, 
no doubt, suggested by superstition, as well as 
expediency, since the displeasure of the goda 
was supposed to be evinced by the infliction of 
decrepitude. Parents were, indeed, forbidden 
to expose healthy" children ; but, as no penalty 
was, till a long subsequent age, adjected to the 
violation of the law, it was tittle regarded ; and 
poverty, or inconvenience, made the barbarous 
practice continue, with respect to both tree-born 
and slave** infants- But it came to be estab- 
lished, as a rule, that those fathers, or masters, 
who exposed their own, or their slaves' oiF- 
apring, should lose their respective rights, and 
that the children should become" the slaves of 
whoever chose to take them up and support 
them ; it being competent, however, for the ta- 
thers, or masters, to recover them, at any after 
time, by paying the cosf^ of their maintenance. 
Domitian, and after his example, Trajan, decid- 
ed,' that all exposed children should be free, and 
that no claim for their aliment should be allow- 
ed to the person who reared them ; but, under 
Diocletian, the old^ system was again in force, 

■ Lir, i. Dion. Hal. ii. Claud, in EuCrop. i> I. ae- 
esre 4, tit. ie agnoao. «t alend. lib. 3, D. xxv, 

t> It jmj excite lucpriie, that slare childreo should ba ex- 
poied i yet tbe faoc wai so. l^ chap. v. 

c <> Eipoaltl ia niitJo numBro sunt, tarvi lunt, boc legiita< 
Utori Tiaum «t."_M. A. SaaeCB, oontrar. v. 33. 

d Quintil. Deckm. fje. 

• Plin. X. eplii. 71.2. (Traj, Ixii-i. 2BC-7.) 

f]. patKm IG, lit. da nupilii (, C. V. M. A- Seneca, 
eontrov. iv. 26 j ii. 3- 
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Cwistantine revived* it expressly, and al. 
lowed the brmger up of an exposed infant to re- 
tain it irredeemably, in the condition of his oirn 
child, of a freedman, or of a slave, as he might 
please. At last, Justinian'' reverted to the 
views of his earlier predecessors, and determin- 
ed, that exposed children, of whatever class, 
should be free. A previous law, published by 
Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, had threaten- 
ed with punishment those who should expose 
their own offspring, but had not made any 
change in the power of other persons to appro- 
priate to themselves the children thus aban- 
doned-" 

Vagrant slaves [mandpta vagaY were dealt 
with as stray or vacant goods, and grants of 
them were made' to individuals by the Emperor. 
Hence, abuses appear to have arisen/ and un- 
fortunate freemen to have been put into great 
peril of losing their liberty. 

In re-organising the forms of procedure* in 
questions regarding freedom and servitude, Jus- 
tinian'' directed, that if au individual, who was 
claimed as a slave, did not, after due citation, 
appear in court within a year, he should be 
given up to the claimant — a regulation which 
it is nut easy to reconcile with that Emperor's 

* 1. i- tit. de eipngitia 7. Cod. Theod. t. 

3, tit. de infant- eipoi. ac. S2, C. viil— Novel. cliii_ 
(Aiiih. Coll. Is. SG.) 

c See note IS. o 1. 20, tit. de petilionib. lO.Cod. Theod. z. 

' L 1, 1. 2, tit. si TBgrim, &.C 12, Cod. Theod. r. 

fl. 25, tit. de petidanib. &o. 10, Cod. Theod. x. 

B See chap. viii. 

'^ ■ ■■ ■ ' unea 2, tie. de adserC toll. 17, C. rii. 
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L fevour for freedom, and which seema to 
go unnecessarily beyond the Jaws made or al- 
tered by Constantme" on the eame matter. Dur- 
ing process relative to the liberty or slavery of a 
person living as a freeman, he was not to be 
given up to the custody of the claimant ; and 
Appiiu Claudius is said to have violate the 
Epirit of his own law, in adjudging Virginia to 
be temporarily consigned to her alleged owner," 
under pretext, that the fether alone of a child 
in her situation was entitled to demand the cus- 
tody of her person pendente lite. 

Slaves, when manumitted by their owners, 
passed into the state of freedmen, [liber Hnitas,] 
which we will consider in anotlior part of thi^ 
Inquiry.' If, while in tliat rank, they were 
guilty of ingratitude towards their former mas- 
ters, they might be reduced again to slavery, 
by way of punishment. The Athenians^ em- 
ployed this mode of visiting the misconduct of 
freedmen; but there is much uncertainty at 
what time it was adopted by the Romans. Some 
think it was introduced under AugUBtus,' (by 
the Lex M\m Sentia ;) others, among whom is 
Cujacius,^ suppose, it first appeared in a law of 
the Emperor Claudius.^ But, it has been just- 

' 1. 1, 1. 2, 3, i, tit. de liberal, caua. 8, Cod. Theod. iT._ 
III the first of nliiuh enacitiiBnts, Uib alleged glare ia ap- 
pointed to be delivered to the claimant, in the event onlycd' 
beiug unable to procure a supporter or defender [aifj£rlori in 
ihs mit ; and chea, but lemporaril}', until be can find meau 
to litigatG in due form. 

b Liv. iii. 13. Dion. EaL ii. Diodor. Sicul. ziL 2i, S6. 

■= See ohap. »Ui. ii, s. <i Val. Mai. ii. B, no. 6. 

• Val. Max. V. 3, no. 3. r Otaerval. x. 33 ; xxL 0. 

El. Dlnii. 5, pr. tit. dejur. patron. 14, D. xxxvii. — The 
■B o{ (his law is very luusely given by Stietooliu—a 




avei,'^ that neither of tiiese opinionB a 
cords with circumstances which exifited aft 
toth the above eras. If the right of recalling i 
ungrateful freedmi^ to their former state had 
l>een conferred upon masters by any earlier \a,Wi 
it must have fallen into disuee before the time 
of Nero, as Tacitus'' informs ns, that in his 
reign, patrons expressed great anxiety to obtain 
such a power from the legislature. Dositheuaf 
mentions an application which was addressed 
to Hadrian, by a patron, praying that prince 
to inflict some aignal punishmtint ou a freedman, 
whom the petitioner, as patron, had previously 
procured to be sent to the i^uarries. Reduction 
to slavery was used as the penalty of ingrati- 
tude in freedmen under many of the later em- 
perors ; but the first, to whose reign we can 
I ^ce it with perfect certainty, is Commodus.'' 
It seems proper to notice liure, that after the 






y Otho, (Theaaur. Jur. Roman, tf 
S,) where the reailar will iiod a dislinci 

r ^iB. 

" H Ann. siii, 26-7. 

° SttUtenL et epial. iii. § 3, ap. Schaldngii JurupnideDt. 

. BlimeDta6, j imperatoris l,ti[. deagnoscet aleod. lib. 

>• xin'. whence it would rather appear, that Cujauiua has 

miacakeuia same of bi: reuarka upon this subject. (Cu- 

Obterv. I. 33.) P.evioua Isws were satisfied with minor 

the proceedings under Claudius already mBiition. 

(SuetOD. Claud. 25,) were of an extraordinary naLure, 

DItiu. 0, pr. tit. de jure patron. 14, D. xxxvii.) and ap. 

te (he particular case of a freedman, cauaing lili pa- 

I ilaius to be called in quescioa. See Heiaecc. Aniiq. 

1. 6, 9— RffiTord. conjecC ii Jac. Oothofred. ad I. 1, tit. 

33, Cod. Theod. ii. Later lans on this matter are, 1. qui 
nwnuiaittuniur 12, tit. dc oper. Ubeic 3, C. vi, (Uioclet- 
KHaz.) I. si muiier 21 , tit. quod metug cauaa 2, D. iv. (Paul.) 
' de liberai. eauB. l(i, C. »ii. (Diocleu el Maiini.) 
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HtBlliBhment of ChriBtianity, those slaves who, 
having, with their master'a leave, become priests 
or monks, afterwards quitted the eacred profes- 
eion for a secular life, returned to their original 
bonds, as if the owner's rights had been merely 
dormant in the interval. 

Slavery by birth depended upon the condition 
of the mother alone," and her master became 
owner of her offspring, born while she was his 
property. The mother's state was the rule for 
that of the child, in so lar as regarded persons 
in bondage, among the Greeks and other ancient 
nations, and was borrowed from the principle 
which they naturally assumed with respect to 
the young of the inferior animals. But the 
Romans recognised a distinction, aa to slaves, 
which does not appear to have been copied from 
any foreign system. In order to determine the 
question of a child's freedom, or servitude, the 
whole period of gestation was taken into view, 
by the Roman jurists ; and if, at any time, be- 
tween conception and parturition, the mother 
Iiad been for one instant free, the law," by a 
iiumane fiction, supposed the birth to have taken 
place then, and held the infant to be free-born. 
For fixing the ownership of a child, the date of 
the birth alone was regarded ; and the father 
of a natural child, by his bondwoman, was the 
master of his offspring,* as much as of any other 
of his slaves. 

With the view of avoiding useless repetitions, 
we will not treat of the probable numbers of 



■fcome-bred slaves, before entering upon the ela- 
cidation of the domestic management of the eer« i j 
vile classes in Rome.* 



^^H^BCBII^lOMS OF SLAVES. 

^^^F SLAVEB IK BELATION TO CITIZ. 



CHAP. III. 
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The Romans, for a lon^ time, had but one 
description of slaves, and those were in a state 
of absolute servitude, in the strictest sense of ' 
the word. Several names" were applied to them, 
but were used indiscriminately, and conveyed, 
in fact, no different meanings. In the Latin (^ 
the middle ages, we meet B'ith a variety rf I 
terras'' for bondsmen of several classes, which it , 
were not easy to define ; but previously to the 
arrival of the Lombards in Italy, we do not hod 

* Gee chnp. v. 

'' Setvi, lervitia, and mancipia, were quite synnnyrooiih ' 
A ilave waa often called puer, which was somelimeg caii> j 
trscced inla por, and added to the master'* name i <i>, Murob- 
poT for Moreipuer. Quintil. Inat. Or. i. i; Priician. 
Famtili and /amiililii meant the aaiue thing aa terai ; ana, 
of old.yinni/iarei woe [heir milder oppelladou ; Alacrob. S^ 

<: Such as aldii, aidionei, condaniis, hominet da tnamadOt 
■em ciuali, &o., for which the reader may consult JDuoinge, 
Gloiaar. and Miiratori, Antiqui'.at. Ital. Diss. is. xvi. i. \f 
with bis poBtbumoui Italian abridgment of the latter, la 
which there are wme notices, not coatained ill the aiiginal J 



gradra of the geryile -condition : 1st, Seroi, man- 
cipia, or servitia, slaves ; 2d, Jdticriptitii,*' -ot 
adscripti gleb(S, bondsmen fixed to the soil ; 
3d, Coloni, husbandmen, or inquilini," tenants, 
(called eometimes originnrii,^ or originales," 
originals, when born in that class.) The first 
only were slaves, properly so called ; the second 
were of nearly the same civil rank ; but, with 
regard to them, the powers of the master were 
curtailed ; snd tliey stood, theref^e, in a situiu 
tion preferable to that of other bondsmen :' the 
last were free in state, but were, to a certain 
eKtent, subjected to the owner of the land on 
which tJiey were bound to dwell ; and they were, 
eonsequently, in a kind of liberty inferior to 
Hiat enjoyed by other freemen. There were, 
also, two descriptions of temporary bondage, 
which we must not fail to notice : the one was 
that of slaves who were about to pass into free- 
dom ; and the other was tliat of freemen who 



'Seem 



Bl3. 



□8. i7, C. i[. (Ana 



I. agricoUf. 18. -lit. de : 
tmiua, A. U. 41I1-6I8,) 

" For tlie ideniiiy of inguilim nnd coloai, we hare the 
kathority of I. definimaa 13, pr. tit. de ngiic. eC aent. 47, 
C li. (Aroad. et Honor, a. d. 4U0.) Gothnfredus thinks, 
wme ditllnction exiitrd Imtirpeii theiej but lathrr in the 
«ri^ of [he pereani thetDielveB, than in their raiiki. Vid. 
Oolhofr. Hd Cod. Theod. t. (I, I 1. 

^'Originariui, &c Bra usud tui adjectivrs, with tie noum 
eohnus, mulicr, or ansilla ,• I. orij^inacias ) I, lit. de ogiit:. ct 
•mnB. 47, C. iL ; 1. inuliar IC, eod. til. ; or as iitbalaiitlT», 
I. qnemsilmodum 7, cod. tit. ; £dictum TheodericI, OBp. 21- 

' Originalii it only nMxl ■> >n »ijeative, as in 1. hi 4, C. 

ut fdpn. 

io the 



yrece obliged, foir a. time, to serre a particular 
individual- FersouE ia tlie state of iJie former 
were called statuliberi, or free in rank, and will 
be briefly coosidered under the head of libera- 
tion fcom Slavery ;'■ tliose ia the situation of the 
latter ti'ere termed nemi, or bound ; under this 
denprnination came debtors vhile in the hands 
of their creditors," before being adjudged to 
them, or sold ; and also citizen -captives, who, 
being ransomed from the enemy, could not repay 
the price of their redemption, and were com- 
pelled to work it out, by acting, tor a time, as 
servants to their purchasers/ 



The original condition of slavEis, in relation 
*o fi-eemen, was as low as can be conceived." 
They were not considered members of the com- 
munity, in which they had no station nor place." 
- They possessed no rights, and were not deemed 
■persons in law ;' so that tliey could neither sue, 
nor be sued, in any court of civil judicature,^ and 
they could not invoke the protection of the tri- 
.bunes.'' So far were those notions carried, that 
when au alleged slave claimed his freedom, on the 

round of unjust detention in servitude, he was 



re, was acttoaable ; 1. qui libsiua 

\a a qunlion abput an alleged tDanuroiflBmn, 

ersoD could be no slave, lince " haLel nomea,eat 

. It f Tel aiit) in tribu," none of which could he the 

IS with ailave. — QuintiLdeuIam. 311, (utldictugniBiiuniia. 

Slaves are lermed "■ tccuniitia genut homumm," b; 

ii. BO. 

lod 33, lit. de dirers. rss"l- iy- '7, D. L. 
[vua G, [Jc de judidis 1. C. iii. 

.ribuiii nonpossuutsuccurrere.'' Scdccb, controT. 




nndet the necessity of having a free protector td 
■ue for him, tillJuatinian* dispensed with that for- 
mality. 

Slaves could not enter into matrimony,'' 
even with parties of their own rank, their union 
with whom was of an imperfect nature, violation 
of which was not accounted adultery;' — the 
Christian church itself did not maintain openly 
the validity of slave nuptials,* till after the pe- 
riod embraced by this treatise. Attempts of 
free persons to form marriage with slaves were 
severely punished.^ Slaves had not the usual 
paternal power over their children, and no ties 
of blood among slaves were recogfnized, except 
in respect to incest, and parricide,* which were 
regarded with horror by the law of nature ; 
yet, if slaves became free, their former relation- 
ships received effect ; but their contuhemivm 
did not tacitly obtain the force of a regular mar- 
riage. Slaves were incapable of holding pro- 

a Tit. 6e adurtione tollend. 17, C. vit. 

" Ulp. tit. V. § 6. 

•^ See note 14, and I. aervi 23, pr. tit. ad leg. Jnlism da 
adult. 0, C. ix. In monumental inicriptioni, slsvee frequently 
give each other the title dF amjoses, instead oS cmfubemaUs, as 
e honoTBhlo Bppcllatiai 






CIV. 2, 1 



InngHBBa, female ilavei were lometimei termed uiorw. Paul. 
Kent. iii. 6, { 10-43. 

■I The Emperor Batiliut allowed slaTea to marry, and re. 
teive the priestly honediction ; but this having been diire- 
fliiriled, Alexius Cnmnenua renened the peimtBaiou, (Jui. 
GriECO.Homan. lih. ii. lib. v.) People seems to have thought, 
that the benediction either gare freedom, or ought to be foU 
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I fetty, or directly exercising any power over it 
independently of their lord, although they might}. 
withhia sanction, be proprietors of land.'^ What- 
ever they acquired belonged to their maBter. 
The latter, frequently, allowed them to enjoys 
property of their own, [peculium,'} consisting 
sometimes of other slaves :"* but they possessed 
it by tolerance only ; and any legal proceedingi^ 
connected with it, were necessarily conducted in 
the name of the master, who alone was regarded , 
as the true proprietor, whether plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Masters were fully bound by the acts . 
of their slaves, when they had ordered or per-T 
mitted them to manage any business for them ; 
and were always liable for their en^gements, ■ 
to the extent of the benefit derived thence, or to 
the amount of the slaves' peculiar funds. 

No slave could hold a public ofRce, and many 
lawyers have thought, that if a person, truly a 
slave, should attain such a place, all his acti 
would be null. We are told, that a slave, named 
Fhilippus, was made Prsetor ;° and it has been 
a.fertile subject of dispute, whether his decision! 
were valid ; but, whatever may have been the 
older view of the irremediable incapacity of a 
slave so situated, Ulpian geems to suggest the 
more practicable rule, that the acts performed 
by such a slave, while he was reputed to be s 
freeman, should be legally good ; and that, ateyy 
all events, the will of the people formerly, aud , 

' ' L quam TalrarDiiii ^, { in pecutio 4, tic. de pecul. 1, D. 



r. PrBlor. 14, D. i. (Ulp.) 




^ 



afiin Empwor afianrwds, itiight empower » 
Blare to act in a capacity like this. 

The more anrietit amies of Rome were com- 
posed entirely of free- born citizens; even thosewho 
had loi^ beenfreedmen, were not taken into their 
ranks. Under the alarm of great public danger, 
and during civil wars, slaves wer« occasionally 
taken, but were not enlisted, before being eman- 
cipated.* Augustus,*' first, regularly enrolled 
freedmen among the troops; and later Emperors, 
IB spite of a general law' against slaves coming 
forward as recruits, compelled proprietors^ tw 
contribute a certain proportion of their slaves, to 
make ap the levies, the slaves acquiring freedom, 
and gometimes a boutityr by their enrolment t 
but emancipated recruits appear to have been 
generally made foot soldiers, and not admitted' 
into the superior sfflrvi€& of the cavalry." • Slaves 

• Fid. Lir. ii. ; serr. in Virg. Mn. Is. t. 647. This wb* 
diWB wiih regard to 8,00ff slareo, tsken into tbo army after 
tile battle of Canne ; LJt. iiii. S7, xxiv. II, 14, W«iT. 6 j 
HsGTob. Satnm. i. II. Twelve cokurtaof litiriini, Mryed 
well iu the SoviiJ war ; Afacrob. ut sup. 

"I" TLi* fia connnenced on occasion trf ft rEvolt nf tho Dal- ' 
mniant, (a. n. c. Jil.) 

e PJiti. I. ep. 38-0, (Trej, axix. m. 21(J.7.) Tlio law 
included even a, slave, who had commeiiced a Buit for kis 
frpedom ; but was, perhaps, intended rniire for [he proleciioii 
of nnslen againat dtsertiuii, Lbaa for tha praterratisn of the- 

1 1. IS, til, de tlroniliui 13, Cod, Theod. vii. Aread. et 
Jfunor. A.D. 3D701-I^i •■ 1^,1. 16,eoil. til. The Ian cited 
of chees lB\n, iuiMd En umlemplHtiMi of an irraptiflii of th» 
Scytbians into Italy, (a. D. 406,) baa these wordi :_'• non 
Kim Jubeviiu pcrianat cmtidtrari aid viraa." It pcomiao 
liberty to slaves who ibould anne forward, and a " piilvera- 
(ionm" of two solidi, " a apti ad mUiliam arma niieipirinl." 
Bee also 1. 20, eod. tit. aud Xheedog. Novell. L S, til. 44, il# 
tiranibua, (a. d. 444,) ed. llittef. 

But Pompey had mom bandrede of slaves anong bis 
CM.^elf. Civ. iiL4et31. 
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■n'said, by Pliny," to have bwtn pri^i^ted from 
leainiug certaia of the Uberal arts, such aa paint- 
ing, and engraving or smiMseing ; but thia law 
was manifrstiy disregMded.'* The use of parti* 
cular articles of dress, aecttgaed to free-born Mq^ 
matiE, was strictly forbidden to slaves, as wiU 
Ve explained in a subsequent chapter.'' Andi 
thsee' magnificent establishments of public bath% 
wMch aiibi^ded daily luxury to the meanest jde- 
beiaus,'' were dosed agaiust tii« servile popnlac 
tioa. Slaves were also debarred from the use 
of carriages, horses, or litters, wilbin the waUt 
of th« city. One of FJautne's prologue^ leaves 
so donbt, t^at slaves were admitted into tha 
remote parts of the theatre, and even without 
paying ; but this latter privilege, we may safely 
BODJecture, waslimitedte those in attendance os 
their maeters, who formed part of the audienca 
While the civil law and courts were very 
unfavorable to slaves, as we have seen, tha 
criminal code and tribunals were no less so. 
When the master bad unlimited power of lib 
and death, the slave was little protected, inper^ 
SOB, &om the violence of others. A law of tbft 
Twelve Tables, nhich imposed fines upon those 
gwlly of assault/ fixed the amount, in case of ft 
slave beiug the party hurt, at half that tbrealh 
ened, when a freeman was the sufferer ; and the 
rates »ere so trifling, that they soon ceased to 



B FffiDuI. prolog, v. 23.24. 

' Txb. vii. I. 10, (Puui^ii,} far beating out tb« tooth of % 
frMiDBD, the miJct was 3DU nssec, or 79. Id.; wdfoigbnU 
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operate as a puDishment. The klUing, maim- 
ing, or debauching* of a. slave was viewed and 
punished by the lairs, merely as aa injury to 
the master, at whose instance only a prosecu- 
tion for it could be brought ; and the master 
could not prosecute the aggressor, whatever in< 
Bult and pain had beeu caused to the slave, if 
no serious injury had been done him,'' till this 
was remedied by a law of Severus.'^ The 
Aquilian law, which gave masters a right of 
acUon against persons causing the death of their 
slaves, was a very effectual protection to the 
latter, ae not only their price, but all damage 
sustained through their loss, was required to be 
made up to their owners. Still there was no 
enactment to punish outrage on female slaves, 
unless they were under the age of puberty,'' or 
were materially lessened in value, before the 
edict of Theoderic,^ which visited capitally the 
forcible abduction of a slave girl, and declared 
the free-born seducer of such a female liable to a 
serious penalty. Atlast,the murder of a slave was 
declared to be as great a crime, as the murder of a 
citizen. After some restraint had been put upon 
the arbitrary exertion of domestic authority, the 
court of the Prtefect of the city was directed, by 
Augustus,' to entertain the mutual complaints of 



•^I-n. 



isl, t 



injur 



J5, C. fl 



PauL Sent. I. 13, g 6 { it. 26, g 16 ; 1. it scopram 25, 
it(. da iojnr, et famcB. lib. 10, D. ilrii. 

' Thii edict (cap. 31) puniahed cspitslly, at violentia en'. 
men, the forcible siiduGtiaa of s alava girl, and reduced her 
MdnceT to lUrery, if her multr pleased, cap. G4. See chap. ii. 

fTao.Ann.Tl.il. Thii duty «ai particiilariy pointed oot 
bj Severni, L onmU I, g «iT« 1, lit de Off. PrKf. urb. 12, D. !. 
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fcasters and ihelr slaves ; and before it, the latter 
were permitted to appear and act, on their own 
behalt: 

Slaves were always subject to public trial and 
puniahment, for crimes and misdemeanors. If 
pecuniary penalties were involved, as in cases 
of injury done by a slave, it was necessary to 
prosecute the master too, althoug'h he was not an 
abettor. The master was liable for the loss sus- 
tained through the fault of his slave, to the ex- 
tent of the slave's value, but no ferther ; and he 
had the option of either making good the full 
damage, or surrendering the delinquent* to the 
prosecutor, by what was styled noxa deditio. 
This transfer of the slave to a new master, whom 
he had oSeuded, continued to be legal, long after 
many rules for the mitigation of slavery had 
been introduced,'' although its bad consefiuencea 
are sufficiently obvious. In other criminal pro- 
ceedings against slaves, it was not indispensable 
to cite the master, but he was always entitled 
to appear," and defend the accused. The mas- 
ter was, in truth, much interested ; since no com- 
pensation was made to him for the total or par- 
tial loss of his slave, by capital execution or 
protracted imprisonment. 
. Augustus seems to hare created a separate 

* Tit. de noxolib. oclion. 8. lost, iv. eod. lit. 4, D. iz. ood. 
fit.41. Ciii. 

. >■ In Bome cases, however, it afforded facility to muiumit- 
llon. See cbap. viii. 

- <^ In truth, the roaster appears Co have been expected Co 
defend hi« slave, either perBonally or by a procurator, al- 
though it wBB not incumbeut upon a proprietor to uke aucli 
a step i L tdeadoni 9, 1. lerTas 11, [it. de pabl, judic 1, IX 
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Lc&bire hr the tfial of Blfires, not pvoeccttted 
by their masters ; appointing as judges the Tri- 
' i capitalea." These officers liad previ- 
taly exercised the fanctions of poHee magi- 
EtrateSr and it was amongst their duties to su- 
periatend the executioa of capital sentences, 
from which their appellation was derived ; aid 
the power of life and death over slaves, was now 
conferred upon them in their judicial capacity, 
is addition to their former authority. After the 
diminution of the master's power, he was ob- 
liged to carry his slave before the appointed tri" 
bunals. in order to his trial and correction for 
any offence, M-hich, although committed at 
home, exceeded domestic jurisdiction. The 
Prefect of the watch" [Prcefectua vigilum] waa 
GOBipeteut to try slaves for theft ; but the Pre- 
fect of the city (or the President [Prieaea] o£ the 

■ ■ The Triumviri-B being called Treviri, gives occasion to a 
Very in^ffereni pan of Cicero's, Epist. fam. viii. 13. Thef 
■dinialaMred ju»ice near the cohimna jUoiiia in the FoTBm. 
(AscoQ. coaaii. ai Cic in. Vorr. i.) Tbe triunniri ud iheir 
funciioni are altiided to hj various authnrities — 1. necpnari- 
om S, $ mdnn 3Ci, iK. ie orlg. jnr. 3, D. r. SalhuC. Cacll. 
ea. Ad. Od\. tii. S. Lir. xisix. 17. Val. Mai. r. 4, { 7, 
viii. 4| ^ 2- Tha laumeiUioiudpasuigficanlaini lh«reladaa 
oT a slave lieirig crucified' by the irioaivirj, afi«r boing six 
times tortured ; but it appear), that sentence was passed b^ 
ttiBbigber jkdgCf, and: the oiumviri acted narelj ia ami- 
nisteiial capacity ; — or, are we to understand, that a single 
iriiimvir miglil try and condetDii a slave ? For initicting 
torpoT»I painr, lireyliadnCT Irs) than eight mm, aU of whom 
appear to have taken part io the flaf^ellalion of' delinquents. 
PEimt. aniphiC, 1. i< w. :l-7' Tba iHamviral whips are il- 
luded to by Ilorace, Epud. 4. 

. ^1. Eom IS, lit. decondict. caus. dnc *, D. xli. ;BlldUl• 
pwn is ibought by Pigiioriiu. (de S^rvii.) to metiD iha Pn^ 
fidura ui^iiuni, sod not urbii, in 1. cleganler 21, B in pig* 
jir)ratitio3, ult. (it.<Ie figpOOtk.Mt-^IK X^^W* >lul 
■aema very duubtful. .._ • 



prorhioeti) aFone took cognizance of Heavy com- 
plaints* broug'ht by masters. 

In administeriD^ their penal laws, the Ro- 
mans made the rank of the offender, the measure 
of his ptmiBhrnent ; and provisions to that effect, 
■ are in most of those laws^ which still exist. The 
lower the culprit, the more severe" was the pain. 
In some circnnistances, guilt was attached to 
slaves, by presumption of taw. By a. decree pass- 
ed by the senate," under Nero, if a master was 
murdered where his slaves might possibly have 
aided hira, all of his household within reach, 
were held as imjdicated, and deserving of death.' 
The command of liis master was not deemed 
sufficient to excuse a slave, for committing grave 
crimes ;^ although it might be justly pleaded in 
exculpation of petty delinqirencies.'^ If a stave 
ftole by his owner's order, both were punished 
I is thieves ;" and in the event of the slave's being 
I manumitted before trial, he might siill be pro- 
I fccuted' for the crime, but as a freeman, A 
ptoticnlar place of executkm'' was set apart for 



* S«e the Ian 

" 28, S 

9 16, tiJt. eod. (ic Romsn Gttizens were, during a 

bo); pBriud, WTed from capital pHini, by the In Porda, pau- 

, od in 1. V. i: 454 j but the Twelve Table* hud prBviuusly 

\ faloTDiaed them agaltiK varioug criminBls. 

<■ Toe Ann. xiu. 33, tit. de S.cla SilBniAao 5, D. zxii. 
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I. i, D. i 



It 3, rii. de nm 

U'21, jiiwrvuBl, tit, (des 

B 1. ii qui 1 1, § sn igauscitur 7, (it. quod vl aut clam. 24, 
I p.xliii. I. Bdea167,pr. ti[.<Iedirera.regur.iur.I7.D-i~ 
' ■■ ' ---08 B, pr. tit. ad lag. Jul. de Ti pultl. 13, C. ix. 

_ » 30, tit. de olilig. ec act. 7, I>. ilir. ; which mij . 

f )■ refarred lo upon the aab)ect» of Ihe two last notet alio. 

> Tac. Add, it. CO. 



^ves ; at kaat, after they were reckoned un- 
worthy of death by the Tarpeian rock. At a 
very early period, the Tarpeian rock' waa uaed 
for slavea aa well as freemen; and the gibbet was 
not peculiar to the former : but afterwards, the 
modes of punishing slaves were especially igno- 
minious and painful. Crucifixion'' and hang- 
ing' were, during a long time, reserved for slaves 
and the viler malefactors : but, late in the em- 
pire, burning alive* was employed, amongst other 
barbarous means of satisfying the vengeance of 
the criminal code. It is unsettled, whether or 
not slaves were obnoxious to the banishmentt 
[r£/i?^^io,] and transportation, [deporlaHo,'\ to 
which citizens were often condemned i' but it 
is certain, that they were subject to be sent to 
^ork in the mines,^ and other public works. 
When citizens ceased to be protected from beat- 
ing, they were exempted from suft'ering by some 
instruments of correction, which were reckoned 
particularly disgraceful ;s but slaves were liable 
to be flogged with any of these. The number 
of blows or lashes was not laid down by law, 
but left to the discretion of the condemning 
judge. Slaves were sometimes sentenced by 
public courts, to be kept, for ever,'' or for a term 
of years, in Bervitude, without possibility of 
emancipation : and those Emperors who peree- 

" Aul. Gall. ri. 18. 

>> Cic. ad Ate. xiv. ep. 16. AppiiDi HI- 

'^ Cic pro R^. Deioiar. 9. 

^ See note 19. 

' Sue note SO. ' Tit. de {woIb 19, D. zlvlii. 



hited tbe cburcli, passed a like doom* upon Chris- 
[ tian slaves, Bondsmea were often punished, by 
I being loaded with chains or shackles, and re- 
[ stored to their master,'' who was to see, that tbe 
E worn for tlie time prescribed :' and 
I this, even when the offence was not of a domes- 
I tic nature, nor brought before the judge by the 
I master. Such a course was, probably, taken, to 
P Bave the owner from losing the services of tui 
I dave ; but it was a very unsafe mode of execut- 
[ ing justice, as the master of the culprit, if also 
the original complainant, was but too apt to 
prolong the term, or aggravate the psin, which 
he fancied inadequate ; and if not, he might be 
tempted to remit, as lar as he could, the punish- 
ment for an offence about which he did not care, 
and that, perhaps, rendered his slave less useAiI 
.during the time of its endurance.^ One law° di- 
rects, that a slave, guilty of impertinence to any 
[ J>erson of a certain class, should be lashed by 
BIS master in presence of the insulted party, a 
very brutal sort of satisfaction for the learned 
individuals, (as such they were,) designated in 

* Lactant. de mort. peneirator. c. xiii. : according to the 
luterprelatioQ of [he paissge glvan by M. Bstuie, {aur Is 
^rra de LaoUDC. p. 294,] and by Ti]lemoiit, (Mem. £cc1fr- 
riast. t. T. p. a99, not. 8,) ciied by Da Buiigny, Mem. 2de. 
b PanL Sent. v. 4, J 82. t. 18, j I. 1. in »er™rum 10, 
1. li tpiiB 38, g qui si 4, tit. da pienis 19, D. xldii. 
If the master refused to Cake back hii slave under mch 
cirninutancet, the man was publicly lold ; or if nobody would 
boy him, woB sent fur lir» to tlie " opal publieum." h la 
■onim 10, pr, tit. de piEnia 10, D. xlviii. 
Yet Papiaa adopts this mrcof puDiahment ; Hesponl. 

1. I, tit. de medicis 3, Cod. Theod. xiil. (Constantine, 
.321 ;) biiCtbeobjutiimablecluuseislertoutDf ihelav 
Fusliniau't code. 1. medicii B, lit. de profeuorib. &2, C> i. 




tbis enactment, whidi was publiabed -to aeoiue 
theBi due respect. 

The testimony of slaves was received lo a 
certain extent, among the Romans." But poai- 
tive law** appointed the credibility n{ witaessee 
to ba, in great measure, determined, by the bare 
circuBistanoe of their rank in society; and slaves, 
together with very low free people, Mere, % 
later times, seldom examined except under tor- 
ture,'^ although that mode of proof was some- 
times reprobated.'' Upon the above meutioned 
prioclple, unfavorable to slaves, they were de- 
nied the privilege of using a signet,'' by affixiou 
of which, freemen attested documents. Pree- 
men were, of old, not liable to be tortured, in 
CLvit causes, at all ; nor in criminal proceedings, 
unless convicted culprits ; or parties agoiuat 
whom there was partial proof; or witnesses, 

■ Thii is declarei] in a constLtution gf the Emperor Leo, 
tejuling ilare evidence for [he future i Imp. Le<>D. constlt. 
49 : buE their teacimnny tiat oat taken, tn (general, unlosi 
other meuiiE of proof were defideni. L servi 7, tit. de teitib. 
6, D. xxii. 

D 1. Ontium 3, pr. tiL de teitfb. S, D. xxii. 

•^ 1. oh rarinan 21, J si ea E, eod. tit. alihoiigh slavfiB are 
not named in this Imi. The follovinR expresaion nf Quiu.. 
lilian is clear and tumprehenii™ : " Frequenter judicia hu- 
juamudi exercentur, ut ei rei in uoticiu dioitur eise aernih)- 
rum, uirqiieri iDBiieipiaTidBamiii," decL SIS, (Hnredca de 
Heptako j) and there are many csbob, vrimiDal sod dril, 
enumerated in tit. de quKBtionibua 18, D. ilviif. 

1 Ae hy Cioerc, (pro F. ijyila SU ;) a»d by tJIpian roacer. 
taiu eitenl. 1. in oriminibiu 1, j quieatioiii 23, tit. de quiet* 
tioD. la, D. ilviii. 

" Macrobiua 8071, outheauthoritror A. Capito, that ringi 
.vera worn, not aa ornaniBiin, but ai aignetsi hence, one 
alone wu BlloWKd, " nre cuiyuom ni*t liUro ,• ijiiot toloijidet 
dKml, (al. dieecrnerel,) gut tignacvh coHiincluri idto jut 
tinnulorain famuli noa liabebanl." Snturu. vii. 13, 



ttrengly sugpeeted of being accomplices. Btit 
slaves might be put to the question, under al- 
most any circumatancea, in either civil or crimi- 
nal cases, where there was aome, but incomplete 
evidence. Any person who H'ifihed to have the 
testimony of a alave, might obtain it, on apply- 
ing for it, and giving auflficient security to the 
master, for full reparation of any damage he 
might sustain, by the death or injury of the 
slave, from effect" of the torture. A Tast va- 
riety of engines of torment were used by the 
Romans r"" and, in so far as we can judge, from 
the mention made of them by ancient writers, 
little new, in the modes of inflicting pain, was 
devised by modern ingenuity, during any of the 
religious persecutions, or other too celebrated 
occasions, when such cruelty has been displayed, 
in more recent ages. Masters Bometimes freed 
their slaves,*^ with the view of saving them from 
torture : but manumission for that purpose, 
was declared ineffectual to prevent the witness 
from being put to the question.'' 

We cannot say, with certainty, whether slaves 
could be examined, in cases where their natural 
relatives were concerned ; but we may presume, 
that they could not ; at least, under the later 
Emperors. A general rule made slaves inadmis- 
sible witnesses for oragainst their owner," or his 
children : but from this were always excepted, 

F* ■PauLSent.T.lG, § 3, 1. certo 13, tit, dequonlionib. 18, 
I «. ilviii. b Se8 note 22. 

e LW. Tiii. IS, Cic pro M{lon. 21. 
■1 1, prospeill 12, tit. qui et a quib, manum. lib. 9, D. ^\. 
' Cic pro MitoD. 2S. To emda thia Uw, Tilieriua causod 
certain ijarea in be emmcipaied, befora being exaxniaed, oa 
(ha irial of tbeir master. Tac. Ann. ii. 30. 
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eases of incest, adultery, aod treason,' or other 
state crimes ; since, in the two first, other evi- 
dence could hardly be procured, where all domes- 
tics were slaves ; and in the last, the danger of 
the crime outweiglied ordinary considerations. 
It afterwards became customary, in civil mat- 
ters, to admit the statements of Elaves, deposing 
to their own acts, although affecting the interest'' 
of their master. During the persecutions of 
the early Christians, '^ the usual rule, in this re- 
spect, was often violated: and, on the other 
hand, after the establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion, when heresy came to 
be dreaded as much as treason, slave testimony* 
was equally received, with regard to the one as 
to the other. Slaves B'ere allowed, and often 
invited, to inform against some offenders; but 
were threatened with punishment, for bringing 
accusations agdust their masters," except in state 
crimes or heresy; and some Princes rejected their 
denunciations of their owners, even in alleged 
conspiracies. When information of slaves was 
sought, a promise of liberty, as a reward, was 
held out/ and was occasionally inserted in laws 
against the particular offences already named, 
and some others ; but altliough a slave might 

* Slaves might even acriiie in cssea of trenaoD. 1. famosi 
;, g lerri S, lit. ad leg. Jul. maj. 4, D. xlfiii. 

a Lactant. de mortih. pFrafcutor. c. xiiii. 

* On the wliole of ihe Koman law reapecling slave tent!. 
tnony, the reader ta&y be referred to Cujaciui, Obs. JJ. 33, 

iceniing their maiters, (ficept of treswn,) were 

ordered to be bunit. 1. S, til. ne vrattr crimen iTiDjeilatia 
e. Cod. Theod. ii. {Gralian eC Valentiu. A. s. S7O.J 
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■ometimes lodge an accnsatioB, he was not com- 
petent to prosecute" for any offence whatever- 
I If slaves rendered, any sign^ service to the 
I state, liberty formed part of the recompense, by 
I which the national gratitude was testified." 
' Bondswomen were sometunes rewarded, by hav- 
i^ all the privileges of ingenuous birth confer- 
I T«d upon them, by a special law, which declared, 
I tbat their marriage with citizens should infer 
I BO dishonor" to the latter. The history of the 
I Commonwealth, presents several remarkable in- 
itances of public rewards, bestowed upon slaves : 
tet the complete rights of tiigenuity, occasion- 
«l]y granted to females, do not appear to have 
aver been conceded to males ; perhaps, l»ecau8e 
k would have been, thus, rendered possible for 
tfaem, to aspre to the honors of the m^^istracy. 
In matters connected trith religion, the Ro- 
ans were not regardless of their slaves. Their 
I ifstem of polytheism was, at all times, ezceed- 
[ iBgly tolerant. During the Empire, the intro- 
duction of foreign divinities and rites became 
ftahionable ; and those of Egypt, In particular, 
almost supplanted the ancient objects of adora- 
tion. It is not surprising, then, that the Pagan 
Bomans should have suffered the servile classes 
tn follow any religicMi they pleased, and to use 
its forms ; and that fitreign slaves should have 
brought with them, to Rome, the sacred things 
of their serial countries.'' There is good rea- 
son to believe, that it was cnstomary to permit 



t. de judiciis 1, C. i 



' This is JnTolved in 1- i 
» See note 25. 

"^ Aa was doce whh regnrd tu Pfailotis, who uved Rome 
Siara the Fidenalea. See ebap. v. and now 70- 



slaves to employ a Btnall portion of each day in 
worship ; aod that, when convenient,' the mas- 
ter went through the proper devotional exer- 
cises for all his household. It is certain, that, 
in agee of simplicity at leaat, rustic masters 
and their slaves united in ofTering up sacrifices 
to the gods,"* who crowned their toils with plen- 
ty : and it was not deemed improper for a vil- 
licus," although a slave, to perform sacrifice by 
himself. Plautus, too,'* gives us directly to un- 
derstand, that slaves were permitted to make of- 
ferings to Venus. As it was common, for persons 
dying without kin, to leave liberty to some of 
their slaves, who might keep up the sacred rites 
of their familyi we may conclude, that bondsmen 
irere permitted to aid their master, in tlie wor- 
ship of his household gods, by which they might 
best learn, what was deemed acceptable to those 
beings." Slaves were not specially excluded, in 
later times, from attending any great religious 
solemnities, except the Megalensian' plays in 
honor of Cybele : nay, public slaves were em- 
ployed in subordinate duties^ about temples, and 
in attendance upon the priests, whom they as- 
sisted. Female slaves were, certainly, sufl^ered 

' Tbe former U perhaps implied, and Che latter ia expressly 
Mated. Cato, de R. R. rap. 143, (UJ,) § 1, g 2- 

t> Bar. ii. epiit. i. v. 139-44. 

c Cato, 0. 5. Colunielia, li. I. " PiBimi. I. 3, V. 4. 

'Slaves were, certainly, alloved to become acquainced 
w'nb the lupBTitilious honors paid to a coin, firUns,j kept 
by the family of iha Serrilii. — P!in. luiii. 13. 

' CiD. de Haruap. reap. 10-13 — Before rarious aacrificej, 
terlaioclasMsof peraona were oommaniled, Liyproctamation, 
to retire; — thuB, " HoaUu, Btnetui, mulicr, virgo, cxnto." 
(Feilui, voc Exeito.) But, for the reaions above noticed, 
ihia mutt have come lo be a mere form, in so far as related 
Id plat eg. E £ee chap. vi. 
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participate in Bome of the sacred myateries* of 
the Bona Dea ; for, it was by aid of a slave-girl, 
that Clodius gained entraace into the house (J 
her mistress, (Pompeia,) during the celebration 
of those rites ; and an inscription'* to a slave, 
styling her priestess of the Bona Dea, leaves no 
doubt upon the point. The Libitinarii (or un- 
dertakers) had slaves under them, to perform 
various duties ; and a female of their number, 
called the Piatrix Sacerdos,' (expiatory priest- 
ess,) purified the house of the deceased, with ce- 
remonies of a religious character. We must, 
however, suppose, that slaves ought not to be 
initiatedjintoall the mysterious observances con- 
nected with the worship of the gods ; as AppiuB 
the Blind,'' was much reprehended, for bribing 
the priests of Hercules, to teach some public 
slaves, the ritual observed in sacrificing to that 
deity ; and of old, none but well-born men were 
admitted to the honors" of the priesthood: 
while no femalewaa allowed to become a vestal,* 
whose parents had been in slavery, or engaged 
in mean occupations. Hercules was the tute- • 
lar^ divinity of slaves ; and Juno Feronia'' pra. 
sided over their manumission. Saturn was not, 
directly, the patron of persons in slavery ; but 
was believed to deUght in images of the general 
liberty and equality, which existed among man- 

■ Cic ad Alt. i. ep. M. 

" Qori, CDlumbarimu libertanun et fomilige Lirin AugB- 
Inicr. 105. 

'■ Featiu, Toc ristrii. 

d Lir. is. 29. Va]. Slax. i. 1, 17. Sext. Aiuel. de vir, 
iUustr. c. 34. 

> Dina. Hal. ii. f Aul. Oell. i. 12. 

K For an ioicriptioQ sliewiiig ih[s, vid. Orater, Idkt. xir. 
1. b Hee chap. via. 







kind during his reign. Public holidays, [ferire,^] 
amounting, in all, to about thirty in the year, 
during paganism, were observed by slaves as 
well as freemen, with partial cessation from la- 
bor; and some festivals were peculiarly des- 
tined to the enjoyment of slaves, as will be no- 
ticed in another chapter.'' 

The rites of burial, and every respect paid to 
the dead, formed an important part of the cus- 
toms of the Romans, and were not denied to 
elaveg. The bodies of the slaves of indigent 
ownffl^, or those for whom their master had no 
regard, were thrown, without ceremony, into the 
common burying-places," along with the fi-ee 
poor. But, more than probably, an understand- 
ing existed, that a master, who could afford it, 
ought to bury his slave, in a decent manner ; 
linoe the person who should give proper inter. 
nient> to tJie slave of an absent master, had a le- 
gal"" claim for reimbursement of the charges. At 
we same time, there is no ground for presuming, 
that the obsequies of slaves might not be con- 
ducted, with all thecostand show, permitted by 
the general sumptuary laws. Monuments were 
oft^i erected, to the memory of slaves, by their 
iQBstcrs, their fellows, and friends, or by them- 
selves; as is proved, incontestably, by numer- 
ous ioecriptions.* It has been thought, that the 

> Calumella, ii. 22. CaM, 3e R. R. c 2, c. 36. Pallad. i. 

" HiurDb. Snroni- i. 16, Sem'ui ad Vlrg. Georg. i. ». 

tB| tt seq. The Bret iceDlioned aulhorityteckoiu/fnieand 

niny days, on which no work could bo done, to amount, lo- 

■-"'■'- *» forty-five. Soma work, howevei, was done on /ciiE. 

= Hor. i. Bst. viii. IF. 8-U. FmIdj, voc. PmiculL 
X ]. Bi fiUug familiag 31, g qui aerriim 3, tit. do religins. ct 
lumpt, fun. 7) D. li. « Bee Gruter and others, pmsim. 




adiee ei daves were never admitted into Uie fa- 
mily tombs of their masters ; but, from our read- 
ing on aepulchrea, prohibitions' against burying 
slaves there, we might infer, that the contrary 
was sometimes done, even had there been no in- 
scriptions directly proving'' the fact. The in- 
terment of a. slave in any place, made the spot 
religioBUS :' and the superstition of the Romans 
acknowledged the existence of the sbadss, or 
manea,^ of slaves. The posthumous honor of 
a funeral banquet, [Silicermum,\ was, by the 
Twelve Tables, forbidden to be paid to slaves ;" 
but that law, like another^ against anointing the 
corpses of slaves, was purely sumptuary, and 
shews in ited^ that the eeremony had formerly 



■ Gniur, Inacr. cccir. 1. See aiso an inMriptioD at Ebon, 
(dow Evora,) in Por[ngiJ,on ihe monnmenC of L. SUo Sabi- 
nus, which directs, thai no person, "necserv. neclib."siiaiM, 
be buried beiidehim. Jas. Fern, de Rcles. MJBcellaD.Tlil. 14. 

Ii OratergiTeiaBepulcbralinscription, by amaKBr, tohil 
deuiring Blave~>40 himself and family, with their peaterity, 
freedman nnd fnwdnnmen. Inacr. mcliii. 4 ; and uiolber, 
'- tjerna dulatdma," to the inacriber, &0. DCCCCXlvii. 8. 
Mnratori, laser, t. iii. et. 21. p. koksii. 3. udzliv. "J. Itt 
some instoDcet, ftaedmen and fieedwomen placed iniorip> 
lionijiDcluding their staves with their ovia patnnu, to wham 
they could not mean to ibeir the least disrespect. MuraCori, 

limes B slave raised a moDumenC to himself and his maitar. 
Ibid. p. HDI.XI. 5. 

"^ I. locum 3, pr. tit. de religios. et sumpc fno. 7i O. zL 
A paiticuUr place was set apart for bandng (he bodtei of 
slaves, vhen that became custocaary ; if we may Irtist Flaa> 
tus Casio, ii. G, y. S. 

il Slany monumeatat inscriplinna, in memory of slaves, bear 
the letters D. M. (Ojis ma-dbus.) Gruier, Inacr. cccsl. 4. 

DCXIII. GO. 

^ Tab. X. L 10. Cic de legib. ii. 24. Ferreto*- Mue. lapid. 

But. lib. IT. p. 236. MsiDiB,RiunesdePt)mptif,p. 40,iu)t. 3. 

I lii. Tabb. T. z. L 10. , ■ ; 
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been allowed to them; and we may judge, that 
the increase of wealth among the servile classes, 
would cause the prohibition to become obsolete. 
We may further remark, that it would have 
l>een inconsistent with the Romans' belief in the 
divine nature of departed spirits, to provoke their 
displeasure, unnecessarily, by want of reverence; 
especially while the public feast of Laurenta- 
lia," was celebrated, in propitiation of the mattes 
of a slave. 

Christianity inculcated a salutary care for the 
spiritual welfare of slaves. The church invited 
OF allowed them, to partake of all the ordinan- 
ces'' of religion : and their birth was no impedi- 
ment to their rising to the highesf dignities of 
the priesthood. In early times, it would appear, 
that slaves, holding the true faith, were Uiken 
into the service of the church, like the two slave- 
girls, mentioned by Pliny,'' in his celebrated 
lett«r to Trajan, respecting the Christians of 
Bithyuia. At first, indeed, it was required, 
that a slave^ should be eufrauchised, before 
ordination; but Justinian declared^ the simple 
consent of the master to be sufficient. If a 
slave had been ordained, without his owner's 
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*> St. Paul mentioDi glavas haviog been baptized. 1 Cor. 

xii. 13. 

" To the Epiicnpste, by wbich they obtBined freedom. 
NoreL 123, c 4. (Aulh. Col. ii. tit. 6, g sed hoc.) 

•> Plln. I. ep. 100. (Traj. icTii. 3170 Theie females oodU 
hardly fasTe been tiaves of the church, ai that, not beiHB' then 
a lawful body, csuld not hold properly. They belonged, 
probably, to Chrisiian oniieri, who allowed them to diicharge 
the functioDB suited them. 

> 1. jub«muB 37, i serTDa I, tit. deepiscop. etder. 3, C. i. 

fNoveL 133, 0.17. (Auth. Col. ii. tit. 6, iritemu-l 



knowledge, the latter might demand him with- 
in a year ;" and the slave fell back into his 
master's power. Nay, if a slave, after ordina- 
tion with his master''g consent, chose to re- 
nounce the ecclesiastical state, and returned to 
a secular life, he" was given back, as a slave, 
to his master. Similar rules applied, originally) 
to the assumption and abandonment of the 
monastic" habit, by slaves ; but subsequently, 
they were directed" to remain, three years in a 
state of probation, after which, their admission 
into a rdigious order made them free. We are 
told, that it was very common,' for both eccle- 
siastic and lay patrons of churches and chapels, 
to encourage their slaves to become clergymen, 
that they, in preference to strangers, might re- 
ceive their benefices ; till the practice was con- 
demned, in the fifth century, by the council of 
Chalcedon. The canon law must, always, have 
recognised the indissolubility of marriage, con- 
tracted by slaves ; but it was not published, aa 
a rule for practice, till a late period ; probably, 
from fear of injury to slave-owners, by open 
infringement of their existing rights. Slaves 
n'ere fully protected, in the exercise of worship, 
and, to a certain extent, in the observance of 
religious festivals. The liberty and gambols of 
the Saturnalia were transferred to Christmas ; 
and it is not unlikely, that some of those cere- 
monies at Easter, by which Princes used to de- 
note their Christian humility, were originally 

« Novel. 123, 0. 17. " Ibid. 

* L territ 36, tit. de episcnp. et cler, 3, C. i. 
^ d Norel. 6, c 2. (Auth. Cot. i. cit. 6, J Una autem.) 
Muratori, Anliqail. Ilal. Dieiett. iv. 
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derived from thoee repr«seDtatioD8 of equality, 
exfaibitf d iji the Fa^n feaate of March and De- 
cember. The Christian religioua holidays, in- 
(Juding Sundays, amounted to about sixty-five 
in the year ;" and slaves ou^ht to have been free 
from labor, upon all of them. Conebmline/ 
however, n'ith the hope of seuuring his revenue, 
by removing impediments to husbandry, sanc- 
tioned the employment of agricultural slaves 
upon Sundays. If a Christian slave fell into 
the bands of a Heathen master, the lalt*r was 
prohibited Irom interfering with his spiritual 
concerns. Judaism" was looked upon with such 
horror, that any Christian was entitled to force 
a Jewish master to sell him a Catholic slave ; 
and any attempt, on the part of a Jew, to com- 
pel his bondsmen to unbrace his laitli, was pu- 
nished by forfeiture of his rights over them, and 
by their becoming^ free." Slaves who had adopt- 
ed heresies, were called upon, by Honoriue,^ to 
return to the Catholic creed ; and, in case of ob- 
stinacy, were left to be reconverted by the ad- 
monition of their masters, which, it Is more tlian 
insinuated, should be enforced by the very co- 
gent argument of the lash. 

From all that we learn as to the adscriptiiU, 
the various observations made above, are, gene- 
rally, as applicable to them, as to the servi. 
They could not, indeed, be separated from the 
soil to which they were attached ; but were, in 

■ Sm Doie 26, whers itace festivala are also enumerated. 
" 1. omaea 3, tJC de Teriis 12, C. iii. <? See note 2?. 

d Jewi vere, at one rime, prohibited from buying Chris- 
1. S, tic. de contrail, amp' 1, Cod. Tbead. ill. 
2S. 
. de bureiici* 5, Cvd. Theod. xvi. (a. d. 413.) 
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)caoBt other respects, Ufoo a level with slaves em* 1 
ployed in agriculture. They appear, however, to 
have enjoyed the privilege of marrying without 
tbeir master's saaction, unless in case of males 
uniting themselves^ ta free-born females ; for, as 
that released ihem from servitude, the master's 
conseDt was necessary. The coloni were differ- 
ently situated : tltey enjoyed many of the rights 
of freemeu, exce|>t Id so far as they had, either 
expressly or tacitly, abandoned them. The lai^ 
guage of various laws, relating to this class of 
persons, is uotvery consiHtent ;" but the foUow- 
ing partictilarii lead us, on the whole, to charac> 
terize tbeir atat«, as one of imperfect or abridged 
freedom, rather than of mitigated servitude. 
They, (like the adscriptitii,) could not be re- 
moved from the landti on which they lived, un- 
less to another estate*^ of the same master ; ths 
rents which they paid, to the lord'' of the soil, 
could not be raised ; they possessed peculia," 
hut were not entitled to alienate them, without^ 

» 1. earn in, un. tic. de S.cto CUudiim, 34, C. vii. I. ri 
qui S4, ull. til. de agric. et <»nB. 47, C. xi. 

^ Coloni uem to be acknovledged as inffeaui in 1. per, mi- 
tit- de colon, ThraceuH El, C. xi. 1. ooloiioe, un. tit. ieaiioa. 
Qlyrican. 53, C.xi. ; and to bei in some sort, oppoged to Jii«r^ 
and 10 mijuriM, in 1. coloal 8, tit. in quib. caua. colon, ceni- 
49, C. V. NavsL Valentio. ix. 2. 

c I. definimiu 13, § illud 1, tic. de agricol. et ceni. 47, 
C. xj. ttoiel Valent. xii. in fin. 

^ 1. cum talis 23, § cum antem 1, tit. de sgric- at Oen^ 
47, C. xi. (JuMiaiaa ;) aud money rent might not be de< 
manded in liea of paymeDt in kind, unlesa by cuitom of tli* 
(aijo. 1. domiui 5, eod. tit. (Valentin. e( V^eiu.) 

e This is to ba inferred from the following law, nhioli 
^ttingaishe^aiimipliliiliamiioioni ; and sayi eipreaaly, that 
the fonner had do jKnuUa, I. agricolarum IS, tit. de agrie, 
etceus. 47, Cxi. 

f L ctdoni 2, tic. in quib. catu. colon, ceiu. &e. 49, C. xL 
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leave of their master ; they had not iiill licence 
to bring actions at law against their master, but 
migbt sue him, in regard to property ,*and injury 
done to themEelves or tbeir families, and might 
seek redress against his over-exactions." The 
owner of the land was termed the master or pa- 
tron [dominus vel patronus] of the coloni who 
cultivated it; and was permitted to exercise some 
authority over them, even to the extent of mo- 
derate" castigation. But the coloni appear to 
have had the full right of regular marriage, in- 
dependently of his control; and their unions ob- 
tained the legal name of matrimony,* [nupHcE.^ 

With respect to persons originally free, but in 
a state of temporary servitude, they resembled 
slaves, in this only, that they were laborers with- 
out hire. The effects of their birthright were, 
merely, suspended in part, and not extinguished. 

Slaves were made subjects of taxation in va- 
rious ways ; both as articles of property, and as 
individuals. At a very early period, there was 
imposed on the manumission^ of slaves, a tax,' 

' Ibid. ]. litibus SO, pr. tit. ie igrtc. el cens. 47, C. xl. 

t> 1. quiaquU 1, 1. caloni 2, lit. in quib. caiu. colon, teia. 
4B, C. si. 

c 1. 53, 1. S4, tit. de hiereticis 6. Cod. Theod. iv\. 

d Thia we niBy fairly presume to huva beea the caia with 
cohni, u it vas ctesriy bo with adicriplitii, by I. cum in. un. 
tit. de S.CIO. CUudian. 24, C. vii. 1. a qui 81, uli. tit. de 
agric. et cena. «. C. ri- 

• This tax originated in e Isw pueed, (rregnlBrly, in (he 
camp, at Sutrium, about a.u.c. 398, <Iiir. rii. 16,} and liav. 
ing been reserved for extraordinary emergencien, WBi found 
to amount to 4,0001bs. of gold, when taken tu defray the 
charge! ol' iheHOond Paatc war, (Liv. ixvii. le.) The tax 
ii iDentianed bif Cicero, ad Act. ii. ep. IB. 

' It has been thought, that the properly of the treedmaa 
wag taken into the eitimate, (i Lood Uleutberia ir. 4, g ud.;} 
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o one-tn'entieth of their value. It 
a not said, by whom this duty was payable ; but 
e need scarcely doubt, that it was by the mas- 
' 1 the first instance, and that he was after- 
Tia reimbursed by the freedman. Slaves were 
icluded in the general estimates or returns, 
^flpbich all citizens made of their fortunes, and 
cording to which," they paid the tribute, [tri- 
im,] or direct tax on property ;'' and in laws 
e fourth and fifth centuries,*^ mention is made 
4 a capitation tax, which seems to have affected 
[ .riaves. A tax of one twenty-fifth, or of one fif- 
[ laeth, (it is not certain'" which,) was imposed, 
, by Augustus, ° upon the sale of slavea, and was 
[ paid by the buyer, till the reign of Nero, who, 
I .to gratiiy the people,^ transferred it to the sell- 
but the burden was, apparently, thrown 
l.lgiun upon the purchaser,^ at a subsequent pe- 
lyud. This tax seems to hare been exigible on 
heach public sale of the slave, whether by auction 
[ or not : but, it is not clear, if private transfers 
^ fell under its operation.'' Slave-dealers, like 
other merchants, paid, no doubt, a trader's tax, 

fent thin view ia not eatinrBctarily proved by the ancient wrk- 
«n cited in suppon aC h, (Arrian ia Epiccet. iii. SB ; iv. !■ 
Patroa. tragni. Traquria.) 

■ Niebuhr, Rom. Uist. Tol. i. c. 23. Returns of tlarea 
Ve particulorif noticed in L forma 4, g in S, tit. de ceniibos 
I lit, D. L. b See mite 29. 

. lit. de conlat. donat. 20, Cod. Theod. li. { Theadat. 
\ at Vatratin. a.S. 430,) at Jac. Ootbofred. ad loc L 4, tit. 
- Cod. Theod. xiii. (a.d. 371.) 



d See n< 



b30. 



• Dio. Cass. It. 
'Tac Ann. xiil. 31. 

K I. debet. 27, lit. de £dil. 1, D. xii. (Ulp.) 
** Bouchaud (de I'impot, &c.) tbiuka, private aalea n 
dotyfree. 



OF licence duty ; and tlie general auction duty 
of one per cent applied, probably, to slaves, in 
additiua to the other imposts on bringing them 
to market. An import duty [portorium] of one- 
dghth, ad valorem, was laid on slaves imported 
into Italy for sale," and gave rise to mudi smug- 
Sliug'' and fraud- Ca%ula made the porters 
[geruli] of Rome,'^ who were chiefly slaves, pay 
isto the trejieury a percentage of their gains ; 
and the same Emperor derived an infamous re- 
venue, from a tax paid by courteeaas,^ of whom 
by far the greater number were of servile con- 
dition. 



CONDITION OF SLAVES IK RELATION TO THEIK 
MASTEKS. 

The relation in which a slave stood to his 
Roman master, underwent great changes, be- 
tween die first establishment of servitude, and 
the fall of Italy : but, all those which had the 
authority of laws, were introduced under the 
Empire. While the Republic endured, the legal 



* Personal alavea, accoiapanying th«r muter, might be 
incrodaced free of dutf ; t. ia luge 303, tic. de v«rE>or. aignif. 
\Sj D. L. ; but it was necpflgary for ibooWTier, to enter at tbfl 

aterdum Ifi, § quoti« 

" Suetoa. Calig. 40, 



lican. ec vecligaL 



all ilares, mua/ia as veil hi venaHa, if thoae 
' iterdum Ifi, § quoti«na 3, tit> de pub- 
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r of elaveiy remained uoifoim, aiid m 
mitigated. We need not point out each of tho 
raony- ways, in which the master might exercise 
Me ri^tB over his slave ; some of the most im- 
portant will occur to us, in reviewing the gra- 
dual curtailments of those rights. SuiBce it, 
here, to observe, that the slave had no protec- 
tion against fte avarice, rage, or lust of the 
master, whose authority naa founded on abso- 
lute property ; and that the bondsman was view- 
ed, lees as a human being, subject to arbitrary 
dominion, than as an inferior animal, dependaot 
wholly on the will of his owner : hence, perhaps, 
the command of his master was accepted, by 
public justice, as an excuse' for the slight mhs- 
d^neanor of a slave ; although, from expedi- 
ency, his master's order or co-operatiouj waa 
not admitted to justify ilia commission of a grav^ " 
crime.'' At first, the master possessed the un- 
controlled power of life and death ; he might 
kill, mutUate, or torture hia slaves, for any or | 
no offence : he might force them to become gla- 
diators, or prostitutes : the temporary unions I 
of male with female slaves, were formed and^ J 
dissolved, at his command : families and friends, [ 
were separated, when he pleased : the laws re- I 
cognised no obligation upon the owner of slaves, J 
to furnish them proper food and clothing, or Ia J 
take care of them in sickness, Slaves couU ] 
have no property,*^ but by sufferance of thar I 
master, for whom they acquired every thing, 
and with whom they could form no engagement, 1 

' See chap. iii. '' See ibid. 
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vhich would be binding upon him ; since any 
contract between such parties was nugatory, 
aa fulfilment of it could not be enforced, at 
law, by the slaves ; — for, even if they had been 
qualified to litigate, the master's superior and 
engrossing right to all that belonged nominally 
to the slaves, would have afforded a ready an- 
swer* to the claim — except in one'' particular 
case. Philosophers exercised their ingenuity 
upon the question, whether it were possible for 
a slave to confer a benefit upon his master; 
and Seneca,'' while he argues in fdvor of the 
affirmative, shews, that the general feeling, up- 
on such points, was much inclined to the oppo- 
site side. 

A slave could not receive a legacy from bia 
deceased master, unless it was accompanied by a 
bequest of freedom ; but if named heir, he took 
up the inheritance, and had liberty by implica- 
tion, if it had not been specially left to him ; 
but a legacy left by a stranger to a slave, might 
be wholly repudiated by the master,'' to whom 
it would have come had he pleased. When 
any injury was done to a slave, his master 
was entitled (by the Aquilian law) to repara- 
tion from the o^ending party ;" and it has been 

* Diocletian decided, that a maBterwss not legally bound 
bf a conU'HCC with hja slave. 1. incerpoaitas 13, tic de craiiB. 
■cCionib. 1, C. ii. 

b In an agreement respecting the eDtnnctiiEement of the 
(lave. See chap. viii. 

' Db clem. iii. IQ, 19, 21, 22, 28, &c. 

** I. legntutn 7. de legat. et Gdeicum. 1, D. iix. ; but Cu- 
JBciua tliinka, (ad loc cit.) ihAta/r^lunifSTMrif could not Lw 
loat ID the alave in tbie way. 

' See chap. iii. 
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thought, this might be recovered, evea I 
municipal m^istrate,' n^ho had over-punished a ~\ 
slave.'' 

The master might ti-ansfer his rights, by either 
sale or gift, or might bequeath them by will; 
and he could renounce them, so as to set th« 
slave at liberty. But it is particularly remark- 
able, that the powers of the master were allowed 
to survive himself. A slave, being a chattel, or 
article of moveable property, we are not sur- 
prised at one owner's being permitted to put 
another into his place ; but then, we expect to 
find the word master unfettered in his authority, 
unless, perhaps, as to time, by a stipulation for 
enfranchisement of the slave at a certain period. 
The Romans, however, used to adject varioua 
conditions for or against the interest of the slave. 
A master selling, giving, or bequeathing his 
slave, sometimes made it a proviso, that he 
should never be carried abroad ;• that he should 
be manumitted,^ at a fixed date, or on the oc- 
currence of a certain event ; or that she should 

' At least, this a petbaps to b« gathered fram 1. quemad. 
iDodum S9, ^ magiitratiu 7, tit. ad leg. Aquil. 2, D. li. ; uid 
from a tair respecting jurluJictioa, which deiiie* to munivipal 
maginrales, any furiher power over riaiei. than that of in. 
Dieting moderBte caatigaiion ; I. nugiitratibui 12, tit. it jn- 



bSeen. 



a 33. 



. Tjtiui U, eod. d 



•> L cum Tenderet 10, ull. eod. tic. 1. li ternu 1, L v 
3, 1. BJ qui 4, L li quia 0, I. mancipia 8, L Lstintu 9, i 
lit. qui sine rnannm. 8, I. ai quis hoc tege 30, pr. tit. qai * 
et a quib. manum. 9, D. il. j I. arrTum S. J •erroa 1, ''~ 
Sb jot. patronsu II, D. iixrii< ; 1. li ea !, L n jaila I 
i puelUm 6, ull. tit. d maocip. ita fuer. afieoat. 37> C. 




never be compelled to suffer dishonor ;" or, on 
the oUier hand, that he ehould be taken to a 
remote country ;'' that he should never be eman- 
eRHited ;' or that he should be kept in chains for 
Kfe.^^Conditiocs like these, adhered to the slave, 
how^often soever he might be transferred,* but 
ivere revocable, with consent of the original sti- 
pulating owner ;* and were usually fenced \rith 
penalties, exigible by the fisc or the master and 
his heirs.s Sometimes these parties had, byagree- 
ment, a nght of resuming the slave ;<' but occa~ 
sionally the slave got free,' if the covenants were 
vi^ated ; and the law gave effect, even to those 
stipulations involving the greatest severity, half 
a century, perliaps, after the death of the mas- 
ter by whom the agreement was made. 

The earliest interference, on the part of the 
community, with the rights of slave-holders, 



a 1. si venditor. G, pr. 1. Titias 9, Ut> de serr. export. 7, 
D. iviii. ; I. ri mandplum 34, pr. tit. de ericCiou, S, D> zii. ; 
I. led li hac lege l«, G pnutituta 1, tit. de in ju« vocuid, 

« tub hoo 56, lit. de contrah. emptioo. 1; 

<6, § tBDtundi^in 1, 1. Imperalor 7, tit. iju. 
1. 8,' D. il. J 1. Pifflfeotua 1, I. nmlierecd 2, ult. 
tit. gi nuncip. its venier, 66, C. iv. ; 1. cum un. § limiliqiu 
raodo 4, tit. de Lat. libert. toll. 6, C. v't. 

>> 1. li fuerit 1, 1, exponandui 3, 1. oui pacto 6, 1, wtma 7, 
I. Titius R, tit. de nrr. export. 7, D. iTiii. { 1. iu ipiiue 5, tit. 
famil. erdK. 3G, C. iii. ; tit. li lerr. eiporlaiui. veueat. G5, 

" L gemim 44, § iS idem 7, de legat. et ^deicom. 1, D, 
XXX. ; 1. quia sit 17, 8 « quis (alia 19. tic. de fEdil, Ed. I, 
D. iii. ; I. gi quia 3, | lii quaque Id, tit. ad S.cl. Syllaniau. 
(vel Silaaian.) 5, D. xxix. ; 1. ille hstvub 9, § qui hac 3, tit. 

de manum. 1, D. xl. ' ' ' ' * 
'' I. in ipaiUB 5, tit. famil. erdic 36, C. iii. 
" Hee aereral of tbe lawa alrrady cited. 
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scted those of property, more tban those of 
taathority. Slaves, guilty of crimes which pub- 
Efic justice n-as call<id on to punish, were taken 
I from their masters, ivithout any compensation 
I tang made for their loss, and that Joss was fre- 
I gently complete ; because, a slave, once con- 
F.4emiied to the mines for life, did not revert to 
C^ master, in the event of his receiving a par- 
, or remission of punishment, but became 
Ftte property of the fisc' Previously to trial, 
Lfiee persons were not usually Incarcerated,'' but 
r davea certainly were so ; their masters, how- 
I erer, were not likely to be long deprived of their 
I BerviceB, through dday in bringing on their trial, 
I SB a jail delivery took place, at least, once a 
month i" besides, we need not doubt, that slaves 
1 might be taken out on bail.^ In cases of injury 
I CDRimitted by a slave, the liomans (as we have 
I seen') held the owner answerable, to the extent 
I ^ the value of the offender ; and a rule of si- 
L milar import, with respect to crimes, was pro- 
I kebly thought to create the best security, for 
■tasters doing their endeavor to repress delin- 
1 qnency among thdr slaves. The great num- 
ber of bondsmen, from all parts of the world, 
I who composed the retinues of the rich, were, no 
Ijioubt, difGcult to be kept in proper subjection i 



and, if the price of those convicted of crimes had 
been paid by the treasury, a master ivouJd have 
had little stimulus, to attempt the reformation 
of slaves of bad character. On theother hand, 
a proprietor was tempted to conceal, or to screen 
from retribution, those slaves who had com- 
mitted oSencee, of such magnitude as to merit 
capital or severe punishment ; and he would 
not voluntarily,' unless to gratify personal feel- 
ings, bring to open justice, a slave who had per- 
petrated a grave crime in his household-'' Am- 
mianua Marcellinus' complains, that this was 
the case, In his time, when masters chastised 
their slaves, very severely, for trivial faulta, but 
allowed them to go unpunished for murders. 
Under a system, on the master's part, of yield- 
ing to expediency alone, the moral sense of the 
slaves could not be improved ; and other circum- 
stances conspired, to prevent their rise in the 
scale of virtue. Cato seems to have been'' the 
only master in Rome, who ever caused his of- 
fending slaves to be tried by their fellows ; but 
even he did not resort, in all cases, to this piece 
of justice, so rare in his domestic economy. 

The next way in which the public trespassed 
on the ownership of slave proprietors was, by 
granting liberty to slaves who had deserved 
well of the state, or whose services were re- 
quired in the army or navy, during seasons of 
alarm — circumstances to which our attention 



OBiBi of ailuUery, the msBier seems to have been bound 
SB hii nfTending eIhtc, by a resi^ript nf Msrcui Aure- 
lervoi a, tit. (le sccuMt. 2, D. ilviii. 



a already been drawn. There is a direct in- 
^cation, that the masters of Blaves manumitted 
rough national gratitude, were paid their 
Value ; for, when 8,000 slaves were enlisted as 
soldiers in the Punic war, we know, that their 
price was tendered to their owners,' although 
they- would not accept it ; and hence it may be 
fairly conjectured, that masters were thought 
entitled to some compensation, for slaves made 
free by the country, from whatever cause ; and 
a law of Constantine,*' in offering liberty, as a re- 
ward, to slaves, for informing against coiners, 
provides for the indemnification of the owners" 
by the fise. That contribution of slaves whom 
their masters were, in later times, compelled to 
furnish as recruits, is to be viewed, rather as a 
tax npon that species of property, than as an 
infringement of private rights ; and the invita- 
tion issued by Stilicho, to all slaves, to join his 
standard, under promise of freedom, and bounty, 
-ia to be regarded as an extraordinary measure, 

••'dictated by great terror — at nothing less than a 

I menaced invasion of Italy.'' 

|(, The power of masters over their slaves, suf- 

-fcred very important diminutions during the £m- 

. Augustus restrained the right of indiscrimi- 

late and unlimited manumission," by laws which 

frere not repealed, nor much altered, for centu- 

» VaJ. Max. T. 0, } B. 

SJ. 8, tit.dBfa]Bmonela2l,Cod. Theod. ii. (a.d. 331 ;) 
f but [he prgmiM of reward to slave ialnmiers, is omiileil in 
lig lav, as it itaads in the cade of JuitiQiaa ; 1. quoaiam 1, 
U de rate. mon. 24, C. ix. 
Sea noia 38. 
<■ Bfthe Oenuaiu -under Radagaitui, {a, D. IDS-] Uibbon, 
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He also (as has beien already AientioTied) 
erected courts, with juriedictioii over the domes- 
tic treatment,* and heharior of elates, and their 
graver*" offencps. The legislator meant, that 
masters should cany their trans^esaiag slarea 
before one of these tribunals, for inquiry and 
punishment ; but, as the law, instead of enjoin- 
ing, recommended merely this course, and im- 
posed no penalties for neglect of it, masters, who 
had still ^11 power of chastising without trial, 
were not likely to co-operate in a measure which 
suspended, or abridged their authority. How 
far the court was enabled to check improper 
usage of slaves, cannot be ascertained ; but it had 
probably no other means of correcting abuses, 
than public reprehension and advice.'' Antoni- 
nus Pius,'' borrowing a highly salutary Athe- 
nian^ law on the same subject, empowered the 
judge, who should be satisfied of a slave's com- 
plaint, about his ill treatment, being well found- 
ed, to force the owner to sell him to some 
other master. At Athens, a slave, in such cir- 



» That of the Prefeclns Urbi, whose jutiidiction is defined 
in t. omnia 1, { servns 1, { quod autem 8, til. de off. Pref. 
nrb. 12, D. i. Inc. Ann. vi. II. 

" The conrt laiC iDcntianed, § si quia 5, at sop. ; and tliac 
or the triumviri cupilales, the lalter having a concuirent jn- 
risdiction with the former, in those cases, at iesit, where the 
raaitera did not prosecule. The Pnefectus Vigiluni, luo, tried 
slaves for offences committed during the night, and he had 
peouliarjuritdictiou in cues of theft, by the cnpiarji, wheal. 
tended St the batht, and were (^neially slaves ; 1. nam S, g 
adverSTis G, tit. de off. Prsf. vigil. IG, D. i. 

' Slight misconduct, on the part of slaves, was remitted, lijr 
the judges, to the cnRniiance of the majlers. 

•• I. si dominiu 2, tit. de his qui sui vel alien, jur. 6, D. i. 
j sed hiic tempore 2, tit. de his qui sui vel alien. Jur. S, IqiI, i. 

" Potter's A uii quit, of Greece, i. 10. 
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eumstances, might buy his own freedom, but a( 
Rome, he could only do so indirectly, through 
a fictitious purchaser. Neither Augustus nor 
Antoniaus laid down precise rules for determin- 
ing what acts of harshness, on the master's part, 
should warrant the interposition of the magi- 
strate, to protect the slave ; the judge was left, 
entirely, to his own discretion, in estimating the 
excess of rigor ; but, the sort of cruelty pointed 
at by both these Emperors, was that practised, 
not on the mental, but on the bodily feelings of 
the slave ; by deficiency of food, or of clothing, 
by over-work, or undue severity of correction. 
At a later period, the master was prevented from 
exercising the functions of a domestic magi- 
strate, except in regard to slight delinquencies, 
of which the Prsefecfs slave court refused to 
take cognizance.' 

The master's power of life and death over his 
slaves, was, first, sought to be legally abolished, 
by Hadrian" and Antoninus Plus.^ Before the 
existence of laws sufficient to repress the exces- 
sive tyranny of slave-owners, extraordinary 
stepa were taken by Augustus, and by Hadrian, 
to mark their reprobation of the odious barbar- 
ity with which slaves were, in some instances, 
treated. The reproof given, by the former of 
those Princes, to Vedius PoUio,^ for condemning 

■-tiiaii. jur. 0, D. i. 

"1. de jure 1, { led hoc 2, eoS. tit. g Mdhoc 2, tit. de hii 
qui lui rel alien, jur. 8, Inst. t. AnloninuB declared by thii 
law, that the killing of one's oivn slave, should be punished, 
e^uallT vith the tlsyiiig of annlber person's bondsman. 

^ The story ii rented by Seneca, de ira, iii. 40, and al- 
' ' « by him, de clem. L 13 ; and by Pliny, ix. 23, and 
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a slave to a borrid death) on account of accident* 
al mischirfy is well known ;^ and the latter Em- 
peror banished^ a lady of rank^ because she was 
notoriously cruel to her slaves.^ Constantine^ 
placed the wilful murder of a slave, on a level 
with that of a freeman/ and expressly included 
the case of a slave who died under punishment, 
imless that was inflicted with the usual instru- 
ments of correction. But the efiect of this hu- 
mane rule, was done away by an after enact- 
ment of Constantine himself, and the more un- 
favorable^ law was retained in the Theodosian 
code. And in the fifth century, Salvianus^ as- 
sures us, that, in the Gallic provinces at least, 
men still fancied, they had a right to put their 
slaves^ to death. Several councils of the church 
endeavored to repress slave murder, by threat- 
ening the perpetrators with temporary excom- 
munication;^ at last, Justinian^ rejected from 
bis code, the less humane, and preserved the 
^ther of Constantine^s two decrees, which we 
have noticed. By a law of Claudius,* a mas- 
Plutarch, Diet. Mem. Keg. Antiq. The slave was sentenced 
to be thrown alive into a fish-pond, to be devoured by lam- 
preys, (mwiBntBj ; and this was the doom of any of Pollioli 
bondsmen who offended him. 

a See note 37* 

b ]. si dominns 2, tit. de his qui sui vel alien, jar. 6, D. i. 
The lady was banished for five years. 

c See note S8. 

^ 1. si virgis. un. tit. de emend, serror. H, C. is. (▲. d. 
312.) 

« See note 29* 

f 1. 2, tit. de emend, servor. 12, Cod. Theod. iz. 

s De gubern. Dti, iv. 

^ See note 40. 

i See note 41. 

Ie 1. un. tit. de emend, senror. 14, C. iz« ; already cited. 

1 i. servo 2y.tit. qui sine manum. libertat. perven. 8, D. zL 
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ter who exposed his sick or infirm slaves, for- 
I feited all rights over them, in tlie event of their 
lecovery ; and the same coneequences followed 
tile exposure of infant slaves.' The Petronian'' 
hw, (passed a. u. c. 813,) prohibited masters 
I ftora compelling their slaves to fight with wild 
f beasts. Hadrian restrained'' a proprietor from 
L selling his slave to a keeper of gladiators,'' [lan- 
r irta,] or to a pander, [/eno,] except as a punish- 
ment ; and then, only with the sanction of the 
judge.*' Septimius Severns forbade,"^ in more ge- 
neral terms, the forcible subjection of slaves to 
prostitution ; and Theodosius strengthened that 
ordinance, by making freedom to the slaves the 
penalty for its infringement.^ The mutilation 
of slaves was forbidden by Domitian,*" and those 
work-houses, [ergastulaf'j which were, in truth, 
prisons for the confinement of slaves, were sup- 
I pressed by Hadrian. Till a late era, the ties of 
< affection and of blood, among slaves, were not 

. on. Claod. 25. The latter BUlhoriiy might leem to im. 
I pi;, that Claudius made slave murder puiijebable as a crime ; 
. iat, if he did issue such a lav, it must have became dinre- 
I ' gardnl, hetote (be reign of Hadrian. 

a The law, punisbJiig, with exile, the female who forcibly 
Cuued aborilon In beraelf, does not appear to have had any 
I applioation to slaves ; I. ai mulierem 6, til. ad Itg. Corn, de 
Iter. 8, D. ikiii. 

*" 1, cireumcidera 11, g poii legem 2, tic ad teg. Corn. 
ieac. 8. D. ilviii. 
Spartiau. vfl. lladr. 18. 

The la;v is stated io 1. dreameidere 11, § senro 1, § 
' pott legem S, tit. ad leg. Corn, de sicar. 8, D. xlriii. 
• Sea DJie *3. 

ri. omnia 1, (Ulp.) J quod antem 8, tiu de off. Frsf. nrb. 
12, D. i. 

a See note 43. 

b Sueton. Donoit. 7; P>iiloBtrai. vit. Apollon. Ty*a. fl. 
; Man. vi. epig. 2, iz. ep. T, ep. !>. ■- - - > 
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saved from arltttnry disregard, by any law in- 
troduced for the good of the servile classes ; bo 
chat, when bodily tortures might not be applied, 
anguish of another kind, more lasting, and per- 
haps not lesa poignant, might be inflicted, with- 
out limitation or redress. But, above all, the 
common law of succession must, necesGarily, have 
caused frequent separations of slaves ; from the 
division of property which it forced to take place, 
on the death of a proprietor. We meet, indeed, 
with some traces of a feeliag against the separa- 
tion of the members of servile families, at an ear- 
lier date, but no positive legislative enactments 
on tlie subject, were issued, prior to several hu- 
mane rules established by Constantine.' 

Property in the hands of slaves remained, to 
the last, subservient to the rights of their mas- 
ters ; with the solitary exception of that portion 
of his peculittm, which the owner had a^eed 
to receive from a slave, as the price of hia free- 
dom ; and which, it appears, the former could not 
cl^m under his general powers, by an attempt 
to annul his contract with the latter." 

Slaves were, at all times, competent to avail 
them^lves of the temporary protection of sanc- 
tuaries Those were, of old, the temples and al- 
tars of the gods," to which, the palace and im- 
ag^ of the Emperor^ were, afterwards, added ;' 
and on tlie change of religion, Christian churches 

• See Bole i4. 

* See nut« iU. 

' The twu|JesorDl«iitA*«gtin>, uidorJulituCMCr, tre 
polnled out ■> the uhiot mnmuiM far alavea, s( Home ; 



\ and shrines received the same privileges as those 
I which had belonged to edifices dedicated to Hea- 
rtiieit worship. A slave, who, dreading the re- 
Ltentment of his lord, fled to an asylum, was safe 
I vhile he remained there; and it would have 
Ben sacrilegious to drag him away : hut, when- 
I •rer he quitted the sacred spot, he might be law- 
I'fally seized by his master. The law of Theo- 
I 4osius the Great, introduced" a further security, 
I ty authorising the slave, while in the asylum, 
I to invoke the aid of the judge, and to proceed 
I -^molested to the tribunal, where the merits of 
I \aa case were to be duly investigated, and the 
'&reatened vengeance of his master properly con- 
trolled.'' A Christian church afforded very great 
safety from the wrath of unmerciful owners : for 
when a slave took refuge there, it became the 
duty of the ecc1eaiastica° to intercede for him, 
with hia master ; and if the latter refused to 
pardon the slave, they were bound not to give 
him up, but to let him live within the precincts 
of the sanctuary, till he chose to depart, or his 
owner granted him forgiveness. 

Slaves were, like any other moveable proper- 
ty, liable to be pledged, or given in security, for 
borrowed money ; and while the creditor held 
them in his hands, he was invested'' with all the 
powers of their master, in so iar as necessary to 

I. an. tit. dc his qui ad italusa confug. 44. Cod. Theod. 

'- jx. (i.B. 386.) By this enBCiment. the indiridual who lie- 

lOpk bimtelf to the aiylum, wai ordered to remain, under it* 

1 proiratiun, for ten dsyi ; and to haie Ml mw inquired into, 

Kwhether he viibed or not. 

>> Seneua. dabuief. iii. 

c 1. d, tit. d« hii qui ad tcdet. ooofug. 4G t Cod. Tbeodi 
I iK. (*.ii. 431.) 

"* 1. ierTum27i de pignorib, et bypath. I, D. xx. 
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enforce obedience. At tbe same time, the cre- 
ditor might" he made to suffer from the diminu- 
tion in value of a. pledged slave, whom he 
had punished undeservedly. Slaves might also 
be seized and sold, for payment'' of debts ; or 
confiscated, as part of the estate of a criminal- 
We have already adverted to several instances," 
in which slaves might be rescued from the hands 
of improper owners : hut, we may now remark, 
that the right of self-purchase, (before noticed,) 
was never conferred, by law, upon slaves at 
Home, (except under peculiar circumstances, to 
be examined'' in treating of emancipation ;) and 
does not appear, clearly, to have been acknow- 
ledged in itie slave system of any of tlie Grecian^ 
states. 

It was lawful for any person to be a proprie- 
tor of slaves ; even a slave might hold others of 
his own cJusEj^and act as their master, to all 

■ 1. serruin S^, de pignorib. et hypath. 1, D. ix. 

b Au exc«ptuiii seems, hawdrer, Co have tit-en made, in fa- 
vor of D concuiina and tibeti naluralei. Paul. Sent. i. tit. 
13, A. g 4. Atalans wera forbidden to be oairied off eitaces, 
in wtiifacliDn of ordinary L-JTil debts, or of thuie due lo the 
Etc; I- I, tit. de piKiorib. SO, Cod. Theod. ii. (ConBtantioe, 
*. D. 3ie.) I. eieculorea 7, tit. i|uffi res pignor. oblig. 17, C. 
viii. (CuDstaiitine, a. d. 312.) Whatvver related to agricul. 
ture was pmhibitL-d to be taken olT lands, by J. pignonim B, 
eod. lit. (Honor. « Tiieod. A. ». 4U.1 As tliese laws, bow. 
ever, contemplated nothing but the uUimale benefit of tbe 
revenue, we find, that rustic staves might be teized and lold, 
for arrean of tribute ; see 1. 1, tit. dedistrah. pignorib. quia 
trlbntor. 9, Cod. Theod. xi. (Conilontine, a. D. 323,) and 1. 
2, eod. tit. (CoDstantiui, A. D. 3S7,) both addressed to tha 
prorinoe of Bietica. 

■ See chap. iii. •< See diap. viii. ' See note At i-^ 
r I. quam Tntteronis 7, § in peculio 4, tit. de, pecul. 1, D. 

IT. Diudonu Siculu* (xxxvi.) mentions one slave, (Atbeuiu 
Cili^ ■ ditpmiaior,) nrho wu ovner of 200 olhen. 
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; but still, those slaves were, aa fully b» 
ihe reat of his pecuHum, subject to the superior 
s of his free lord. Slaves were often the 
!rty of joint" owners, who might have either 
Koqual or unequal^ shares, but in each of whom 
llhe law recognized the complete authority of u 
linaBter; so that, punishment inflicted by one 
liartner,'' could not be complained of by the 
[lathers ; and the slave was left exposed to the ty- 
l;3nuiny of many, instead of one. Numerous slaves 
' mged to the Emperors, to the state, and to 
K eorporations. These were employed in public 
I vorks, or were appointed to the service of par- 
ticular magistrates or officers ; and all ordinary 
authority over them, was possessed by the re- 
spective functionaries, to whose departments they 
I »ere attached. For any extraordinary act,'' it 
I IB presumable, that they needed the sanction of 
F Hui Prince, the state, or the corporate body in 
f irhom the property in the slave was legally 
1 Tested. Public slaves, those, at least,' belong- 
I ing to the state, enjoyed the important privilege 
' of disposing, by testament, of one half of their 
property. Their general condition, too, seems 
to have been preferable to that of private' slaves ; 
I MB they had, both, less strict surveillance, and 

» The diviiiiDg girl at Philippi, mentioned in the Acli of 

r tie Apostles, (chap. ivi. vr. 10 to 19,) appears to bare be. 

f "Imiged 10 saveraJ co-proprielorn. We have, in v. 16, riTf 

I ai(m,, and in t. 19, •! tOfio' od-ni. A slave, wbi> via tlie 

pTopeity or an iadiTidual named, and of his partners, placed 

~~i iiKcriplion giTea by Aeinesiun. cl. xix. Nu. 10, 

■> Tic. do commua. lerv. nunumitiend. 7, C. ril, 

' 1. item IS, j BJ commuueni 36, tit. de iitjur. 10, D- 

I Z^'"'- 

' ' " Tit. de MTT. reipub. manum. 9, C. xii. 

' Ulp. FrsKm. tit. xx. } IG. 'See not* 4a. 
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Binaller risk of being sold, and removed from 
the objects of their personal and local attach- 
ments. 

The age at which masters were entitled to 
exercise their power over slaves, is nowhere very 
clearly pointed out. Majority commenced, by 
law, at 25 ; but an Imperial licence might set 
free from curatorial" restraint, a man at 20, and 
a woman at 18. It was competent for a master, 
after attaining the age of 20, to manumit, with- 
out any sanction from his own curators, or the 
council appointed to control emancipations by 
minors. A minor, past 17 years of age, might, 
latterly, free slaves, by will, or, with leave of the 
council, in his lifetime. But, in so far as slaves 
were considered property, they might, apparent- 
ly, be disposed of by the minor, with leave of 
his curators, precisely like any other moveables, 
and might be bequeathed, as legacies,'' by him, 
after his passing tiie age of puberty. We ought 
not to suppose, that the power of life and death 
was denied to persons who had not that of ma- 
numission ; the latter was, in some sort, a pri- 
vilege of a political nature ; the former was, for 
a long time, no more important than the right 
of destroying a vase or a picture, which had coat 
the value of a hundred slaves. Even the laws, by 
which slave property was protected, for the in- 
terest of creditors, are quite silent as to the put- 
ting of daves to death. It seems probable, on 
the whole, that the power of selling, punishing, 
and killing, while that continued legal, might 

a 1, cnnnei 2, pr. et g fmmmu 1 j tit. de hii qui TtnioR 
Btal. 45, C. ii. 

l" The Willi of minon were rslii. 



l)c exerted by minors, with consent of tlirir n>- 
rators, so eoon as pupiilarity ended, and that, 
during pupiilarity, it waa entirely io the baiKb 
rjtf the tutors. 



TKEATUSNT OF SLATES. 

The treatment of slaves, among the Romani, 
y,iras little affected, in its details, by legislative 

tnterference. With regard to food, there was 
tvo legal rule, fixing the quantity or quality 
Lvhich masters sliould give their slaves; but 
Jtiie customary allowance for each slave was, 

IBost probably,^ four Koman bushels [modii'] of 
Fi unmanufactured com a month, or one Roman 
f ^und'' [libra'\ a day ; monthly supplies [men- 
'f atrua'] being usually furnished to upper slaves 

' 1 the country, and daily rations [dtart'et"] to 
r all in town : and the former proportion, which 

■ Donatui (id Terent. Pherm. i. I, v, 0) laya, the qtuo- 
Ktity for >!>¥»■ «■■ four tnodit a oionlh. I ( is true, that Se- 
^ MCB (Epiit. 80) waket it fire, bu( he ii ipnkliig of a nipC' 
. lioT clui of slsrei, (players ;) aad tiie allowunca to > poor 
, freeman wai no more iban five, although it wm recfumtd 
« lillte for nich a pcnoa; (Sallaat, Fragm. lii. 10.) Lipciuj 
L{Elccl. i. 10) Ihinkn, m alave fcol u much; but Beaufort 
u(Bepub. Rnm. tL 4) coiuiilert Doiutioa' account oarrtcl. 
■ o Hor. L Sst. S, B, 67-8-9. 

c Hor. i. Ep- 14, r. 41. Mart. zi. Epig. 109, (utl.) *, S. 
,- U. beoecs, CuDlnrr. ii. 4. 
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fer exceeds the latter,* was, no doiibt, adapted 
to the greater quantity of Jabor performed by 
rustic slaves, and to the lower value of provisions 
in the country than in the city. On some es- 
tates, field laborers got more or less food,** ac- 
cording to the season, and the work they had 
to do ; and gladiators," we know, were prover- 
bially well fed, to keep them in condition. The 
kind of grain served out, would depend, of 
course, upon circumstances, but an inferior 
wheat [/»»■] is most* frequently mentioned as 
the food of slaves. Bread was, sometimes, given 
in lieu of raw corn, both in town and country ; 
but it is not clear, whether a pouod of bread 
was made to represent a pound of grain, or the 
ration of bread consisted of the quantity baked 
from that weight of com ; but the latter seems 
the more likely to hai'e been the measure." 
Along with corn or bread, salt and oil' were 

» A bushel, even of inferior grain, weighed, according lo 
Pliny, aOlbs., so thiiCtbediuly fell very short of the mouthiy 

b This ii the advice of Cato, de R. R. c 5fi-7-B, (vel 7- 
B"9) ; the greateHt^^uanticies proposed being 4^ mof/it of ^heat 
H month, or 51l)s. uf bread a day ; and the smatlesc being 3 
madii of wheal a month, or 41bs. of bread a day. 

' Tacit. Hilt. ii. S8. d See nolc 49, 

e So we may conclude, from the ratea given by Cato, 
(stated above) : the monthly allowance of 4 J imdii ol grain 
voiild nei^h lOOlbs., and the cairespnnding daily rations of 
5Ibi. of bread would, in a month of 30 days, amount to 
ISnlbi. ; and the latter is, neatly, the quantity of bread nOiich 
couid be baked, from the former weight of whole grain. 
Briliah ba](cn are auppoaed to mnke, upon an average, 80 
Huariem loaves, or 3461b». 4oz. of bread, from a lack of floor 
n eigbing SSOlln. ; or, as ia found on a smaller scale, I itone 
of flour, weighing Ulbs. produces iBlba. of bread. 

'A tnodiui of lalta year, and taeiiaritii, or I pint 5.63 of 
oil amoutb, were the quuitities allowed by Calo. c. bS, {59.) 



commonly allowed. Neither meat nor T%efik 1 
ables formed a part of the regular diet of slaves 
but they occasionally got a small quantity of viae- . 
gar,* and salt fish, or olives, when ligs and other 
fruits'" were not abundant. They always re* 
eeived an allowance of wine, equal, on an averi 
age, to about 1 J pint English a day,'' and more; 
near vintage time, and upon great festivalR 
Posca (a mixture of vinegar and water) is 
spoken of "^ ag a liquor given to slaves, as well | 
as to soldiers, and was, probably, substituted i 
sometimes for wine, when that happened to be I 
scarce or expensive. Besides those articles af I 
subsistence, or, in place of some of them, slavey 
near towns, frequently bought other victuals, ■ 
and sometimes even delicacies, with* their prf- ' 
vate gains, a practice which it would not be for 

■ These additions ta Ihs fare or slaves vent b<r the n 
of pulmealariuai, Cato, c 58, (59.) Perhaps lUe haiii 
halec,) ofien translated sail fish, (aa aliuve,) may meau 
thing more than brine or pickie. 

>> A> Cato [c bH, Tel 67) raducsi the rations of hread for I 
working sJBve3,<luring the season ufHgs; they were, tio doa lit, 1 
permitted to eat largely of those while fresh ; and CoIumeU* I 
(xii. 14) reconimeads, that a considerable portion of the win* 
ter food of slaves should consist uf figi, apples, and peara, in 
a dried state. 

c For threo months fuliowing the vintage, slaves seem to 
hare gotten at much of a weak after wine (hra) as thoy 
pleBHid ; in the fourth month, llieir allowance of wine wai 
10 low as one htmina, or little mare than half a pint a day ; 
but It was aiterirartls increased so much, that the quaDEitf 
for the year amounted lo eight quadranlals, or even to ten, 
when extra altowanees were given, as a stimvtui, to perform 
unumisl work. Cato, c 07, (58.) The quadraatal was the 
aame as the ampbeta, and contained seveu gallonti, one pint, 
and above one-third of a pint Eiigliib. 
d PUut. aiil glar. ill. 1, r. 23. 

» So we are to understand from Juvenal, (Sal. xi. v. 7B. 
81,) and Fersius, (i^at. vi. v. 600 






tbeintenBt of tnastera to diacouragie ; but there 

are no gjounds for believing, that slaves attach- 
ed to families or estates, got to themselves por- 
tions of time, in which they might earn money 
to buy thar own food, instead of receiving ra- 
tions from their lords. Such allowances as we 
have stated were for male adults, and, we may 
presume, that a diminution was made in the 
4]uantity assigned to females" and children. 
From the manner in which domestics and in- 
fierior rural laborers were lodged, '' it seems, 
tiiat they could not conveniently draw monthly 
allowances of provisions, as they had little 
means of keeping it separately ; and, therefore, 
although the rates of their maintenance, may 
have been commonly estimated by the month, 
we may conclude, that they got their por- 
tions, each day. Indeed, in most cases, labor- 
ers appear to have had their food in messes,"^ 
for the usual company that wrought together, 
or for the whole body of slaves ; and, in early 
times, the steward,^ although he did not sit 
down with all the other bondsmen, eat of the 
same victuals. Overseers, shepherds, and other 
rustic slaves, who lived in detached houses, 
might be better supplied once a mon^, as may 
liave been the case with slave artists, when 

' E^en the nife of the villicui is alloved no larf^er nilinn, 
than the leant sctivelf employed male. Cato, c. 56, (67.) 

b See tn/ro, in this chapter. 

' At l;a«I, thoH shepherds, irho did not live In SFparaie 
places, were sn treated. Their lood, for Ihe daytime, wai 
served nut MpHratelf to those sCtendini; each floi'k, and in the 
evening theit tupper was in common. Varro, de B. R. ii. 
10. Other slnvej, too, geuerilly supped togeUier. Colum. 
xi. 1 1 and, perhaps, i. tt. 

I 



maintained by their master, but not under his 
own roof;" and public slaves received annual al- 
lowances'' for their support. 

Male slaves were not permitted, by law, to 
wear tlie gown,'' ['"g'")] the ball.'' [6u//a,] or 
the gold ring,*^ which were the badges of citi- 
zenship ; nor were female slaves sufTered to 
assume the stole [s/o/o] of free and modest 
matrons ; and it is to be inferred, that the cap, 
[pileus,] used as an ensign of liberty, M'as also 
a forbidden piece of dress to those in servitude ; 
but, in most other respects, they might be at^ 
tired as their masters pleased,^ till the reign of 
Alexander Severns, who appointed a certain 
garb for the servile classes. It had been pro- 
posed, at a much earlier period, to clothe slaves 
in a peculiar manner ;^ but the plan was aban- 
doned, from dread of shewing those ruuks the 
superiority of their numbers. On the staget 
however, white' was appropriated to the cos- 

Ii is likely, that thoJO ilsre players were «n lilualed, 
<se moalhly nllowunce is said, by ^jeneci (E]i- BO), lo hiva 
1 five madii of grain, and five denarii in money. 
Annua, Fliit. x. Lp. 40 or 31, {'US.) 
Under toga ia [o \ie iiiuludud the logo pra'exia, worn hy 
▼outhg of ingenuout blcth, wlielher Duble or not. Cic. 8, In 
Verr. i. 68. 

d The bulla vat also the ornameat of free-born children, 
(Cic ibid. ;) but its Lein); offjald wai, at one time, thou^C 
10 mark patrician, or at Icmi, knightly rank, (Pljo. sixiii. 1;) 
the poor vore a Ijdm of leather, (Plin. ibid. Juveii. bat. T. 
T. ISfi. Macrob. Saturn, i. B i) and it wems ixil 10 have 
been confined lo malei. PJaut. Rud. ir. 4, v. 127- 
' See nnta SO. 

' Indeed, Appian (Bdl. Civ. ii.) complains, that ilaiei 
' ' 1 the lame dre>>ei a> their maitera. 
i. btjeenote^i. 

Lonomasticon, iv, 18. Stephaniude Theltris, 
Vrftrd l>y Duulor, Uiir. ttum. I.ilertt. I. 61)6. 
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tune of slaves, although it vte, at one time,* 
congidered improper or uaauiCable for them, in 
real life. At a late date, a belt, or girdle, 
[aingulum,Y' appeara to have been the distin- 
guishing mark of bondmen, for whom it served 
as a ready means of chastiBement. Some anti- 
quaries have supposed, that s\a.vea were inter- 
dicted from the usG of shoes ; but, although 
they may hare been generally barefooted, cover- 
ings for the feet [scalponets]" are expressly men- 
tioned, as forming sometimes part of their appa- 
rel ; besides, free persons, amongst whom were 
the elder Cato,^ and the Emperor Nero,^ occa- 
sionally wore no slioes, which they would hardly 
have aone, had that been a common sign of 
slavery.* Slaves employed in mean Gervices, 
seem to have been dressed pretty much as poor 
freemen, who could not aSbrd to weai' the gown,. 
because it was both inconvenient for labor, 
and expensive.^ A tunic'' of dark-colored and 
coarse cloth was the chief garment of the lower 
ranks of freemen, and of ordinary slaves ^ but 
we may infer from Horace,' that slaves were, 
in general, but ill-clad ; and Seneca" makes us 
aware, that masters indulged theii avarice, in 



' Plauc. Can. ij. B, (ult.) T. 
b Pelr. Chryaolog. Serm. 2 
rt PtuisMb, vit. Cac. 
f See note 6!. 



SueloD. Dom. 12. 
c Cato, c S9, (60.) 
« Sueton. Nero, 51. 



ti are called lunicalia popelliii 
uraco, (i. Ep. 7, y. 6& ;) and, in fact, tho loga was ra- 
Ihe habit of ceremony, thmi tlie daily drew uf most Ro. 

Ulartial speaks of '• lunicala guiea," (s. Ep. 51, r. G ;) 

and Jarenal infurmg ui, tbac tbe toaa was nut worn io Hia 



ountry. 
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i to Iwth the clothing and the fi>od of their 
slavea. Those slaves, however, who were much' 
exposed to weather in the country, had a dress 
or mantle of skinB,' [tigellum,^ with a cap,"" 
[ccnfo,] and gloves or gauntlets, [manicce,'\ 
while a cloak with a hood," [cucullus vel cu- 
cuUio,'] or a watch-coat,'* [p(Enw/o,] was often 
worn by them in other situations. The Ro- 
mans usually EufTered the hair of their slaves to 
grow long ;* but, perhaps, there was no positive 
rule concerning it, if not against its being shaven ■ 
off, as that constituted one of the ceremonies ob 
emancipation. Slaves in immediate attendance 
upon the persons of wealthy and luxurious own- 
ers, were often arrayed in the most sumptuous' 
attire. A peculiar white livery^ was, during 
a period, reserved for the domestics of the im- 
perial family ; but Aurelian permitted persons 
of rank to put it upon their servants.'' The' 
greatest care was taken, to preserve tiie beauty^ 
of young and handsome slaves," and on jour- 'J 
nies, their faces were covered with a sort of'T 
paste, to guard them &om the sun and the cold. >^ 

■ Tfae reader Till find a representatioa of iha ligellum 
■ Veauti, CuJiect. Atitiq. Ham. pi. S3, (ed. Borioiii, Koahtd 

1730, fol.) !• Caco, c. 59, (60.) ^ 

1 Marl. V. Epig. 11, s. Epig. 76. Lamprid. Elagabs' 

Capitohn. Ver. 

I Seneca, ds heaer. iii. 2S. 

■ Seneca, Epiat. 119. Siimetimm the Indcs of a serriag: J 
lijy wereuied a« a napkin, tu wipe the fingera of lii» m. ' ' 
PeCraii. Sac Slum in the ergailula had their headi 
nhsven, (Apiil- Met. is.) like oinTicla sent to public v 
(Artemidor. i. 22,) aa at once an indigiiity and a murk. Ths ] 
(■reeki seem (o hare held cutting uif die hur, a aiga of 'J 
terviliide. Apul. Met. vi. 

de traaq. auim. 1. S Sueton. Domit. 

e S3. > Senecn, Epiei. 133. 
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Stares, vhoae occupations, as oreneere of. 
Tarms, or as Iierdsmtiii, required, that they should 
live apart from the rest, were allowed to dwelt 
in separate liouses or cabina, with their fami- 
lies ; but all domestics inhabited a sort of bar- 
rack, attached to the dwelling of their master. 
Artisans were lodged in a work-house, [ergas- 
tttltim,^ where they exercised their crafts ; and 
this abode was, usually, at some villa of their 
owner. The laborers on a farm were shut up, 
at night, in a building of a similar kind, which 
wna also called a work-house, [ergastnlum,') 
hut partook, in reality, more of the character of 
a prison. When Columella wrote," some dis- 
tinction appears to hai'e existed between the er- 
gasitilum for ordinary workmen, and that for 
ill-behaved slaves, as he directs the latter to be 
liuilt under ground ; he also speaks of field la- 
Iwrers, both bound and loose : but, later, all 
feem to have been treated alike, and the condi- 
tion of the confined slaves was often very 
\tretcbed.'' Each slave, in either ergastula, or 
(Uit-houses belonging to town palaces or coun- 
try villas, had a separate cell,'^ like the Roman 
Noldiers ; evidence of which may be found, in 
the ruins of domestic"' and military' edifices, yet 
ivmiiiuing in Italy. Whether X\\i£ mode of ac- 
commodating slai-es was adopted for tbeir com- 

"l;oliini, dcD.R. i. 6 loB. 

*' Apiildui, Mel. \x. The oren^r of an njm'iitHa !■ 
nitltil Uibtuuu rapulara br Pbutus, Perra. 

■' Li|«. frBIum. i. 14. VitniT. Archiiei:!. vi. 10. Staea, 
if Craiiq. «iiini. 8, <' Sm runt M. 

■' TliF nrnBin* of\\t pTSUiriiii liortadii at Konw, and lli* 
T. ore porfrel birncki U tiercabUKOm «|Kl l*«B$«Ui m«J I* 



fort) or for tlieir master's security from eombiii* 
ation agaiQst bis safety or interest, there caa ', 
be no question, that it must have promoted tha i 
latter object, in the simplest and most effectual ! 
way, especially, in the country, far from military ' 
force. Some masters would, of course, allow 
well-disposed slaves to be better lodged^ than { 
others. The younger Pliny'' says, that, in hifl ( 
Laurentian (or Laurentinian) villa, most of the . 
elave-rooms were neat enough far the reception 
of his own guests. Males and females were J 
kept apart, except those whom the master suf- J 
fered to form unions [coniubernia'} resembling 
marriage. 

Proprietors (as we have already seen)" y 
not compelled, by law, to take care of their ' 
sick, infirm, or aged slaves ; nay, the elder Cato^ 
laid it down, as a wholesome precept of econo- 
my, that the old, and useless, should be sold. 
off. But Plutarch*" has animadverted, v/ith. 
just indignation, upon this odious counsel; and 
DO ancient author transmits to ua the same ad- 
vice as the stern old Censor : on the contrary, 
not only do such writers as Seneca, and the 
younger Pliny, recommend humanity, but the 
economical writers^ point it out, as the caurse 
most conducive to the master's interest. Yet, 
iji spite of the opinions of humane and intelli- 
gent men, cruelty in this respect, nas but too 
commonly practised. The immediate emolu- 
ment of the master was often opposed to his 
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IjettfT fe^ngs, and there were no awfal eom- 
mandmetits of religion, to give force to thesug- 
geations of morality. Suetonius^ informs Us, 
that it bad become so common to expose si<;k 
siaveB, on the Isle of EsculapiuN in the Tiber, 
that the Emperor Claudius thought it necessary 
to repress tliat barbarity, by a law. to which 
our attention has been already called.^ Even 
during the existence of those restrictions impos- 
ed, by Augustus, upon nuanumiHsion, avaricious 
masters availed themselves of the easy resource 
of emancipating sucb slaves as were burdensome 
to them ; since the only penalty for leaving a 
freedman without aliment, was loss of patrojv 
age over him." Masters were not bound to 
provide for the support, or custody of slaves af- 
flicted with insanity ;'' and we are warranted in 
presuming, that owners frequently manumitted 
their bondsmen when in that calamitous state ; 
as a positive law sanctioned such* enfranchise- 
ments. Slaves, ill of diseases, supposed easily 
curable, were not likely to be neglected ; and, 
as many or most medical men, midwifes, and 
sick-nurses, were slaves/ we may conclude, that 
they would not be careless in attending their 
fellows. Besides, we knoiv, that in every pro- 
per establishment of slaves, there was an hospi- 
tal,8 [yaletttdinarium,'} set apart for the treat- 
ment of the sick. 

No authoritative regulations appear to hare 
ever been iramed, for limiting the forced la- 
bor of slaves within due bounds, — the line 

■ Claud. 25. *• See chap. W. '^ See chap. x. 

* Sea note 65. * 1. serrum 26, (ulc) til ' 

(Ion. 1, D. xl. t See cli»p. » 
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of propriety, in this respect, was left arbitnoji 
and was often far trana^pssed by harsh or 
oigg-Airdiy masters. Public holidays were. t« 
a certain extent,' observed; but on working 
days, there vas no fixed number of hours for 
rest. Some owners gave no relairation in the 
beat of mid-day, and others allowed too short 
a time for the night's repose." ^Agricultural la- 
borers were, probably, made to under^ very 
^eat fetiguee. Small farms seem to have been 
entirely cultivated by the hand, as is much'' the 
practice in Italy at this day ; and eren larger 
portions of land received a considerable share of 
manual labor.^ Slaves of this class, however, 
commonly enjoyed thirty days of rest, after 
seed-tirae,' besides the usual holidays, when 
these could be kept with convenience. 

It is not certain, at what age, slaves were first 
set to work. They appear to have been consider- 
ed, in law, fit to be valued when five years old ;* 
but, we cannot well imagine, that they would 
be put to attempt the performance of real labor, 
before reaching the age of puberty, although 
they might be, in some measure, serviceable about 
their tenth year^ — the period at which their 
price rose'' to that of adults ; while some conai- 

■ See chnp. iii. 

** A luditrout inecdote, connected witli tltia fubject, it re- 
luad bf Oelliaa AgrigenCinua, (ap. Subieum.) Among the 
Greeks, to rj^aXn hi>.i>:i, was a cummoa proverb. See Frehe- 
ras, <rarifv, i> 12. 

' Sea note 56. d See note 6?. 

• Colum. ii. \S, (13,) and see chap. iii. 

'1. elini6, nit. g si minor 1, tic d* oper. »err. 7, D. vii. 

■ An imfubei Blight be a nomenclastr, or Jplayir, I, licet 

'*,(ult.) tit. dE libend. iMH. la, D. il^ o" - - 

X. See chap, y'u 
^ See chap. vii. x; >~ • •« J> 
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dered, tbat slaves were not Gtroog enough for 
hard work,' before completing their 22d year. 
We do not find allusions to any general rule, 
for exempting slaves from drudgery, after at- 
taining a certain advanced age, or becoming un- 
til for exertion ; although, at 60, they" appear 
to have been reckoned past the period of full 
strength ; and although temporary remisBton 
of tasks was a frequent reward" of good con- 
duct. Liberty was, generally, conferred upon 
female slaves^ who had four or more children. 
It was also customary to allow an entire cessa- 
tion of toil, to mothers who had borne three, 
and, perhaps, to accord a partial abatement to 
those who had had two ; and a freedwoman, 
past 50 years of age, was, by law, exempted 
from the performance* of work for her patron. 
But the temptation to work out male slaves, 
while their places could be at once supplied, 
was not easy to be resisted ; and was not op- 
posed by law, except through the arbitrary 
views of a judge, who was himself a slave-owner. 
Masters were often at great pains, to teach 
their slaves various exercises, arts, and accom- 
plishments ; and even employed hired instruc- 
tors for the purpose. Juvenal' alludes to a slave- 
school, which wasopen in his time,for dexterous 
carving at table. Those who shewed talents, 
were instructed in different branches of learn- 
ing J by which they were rendered* much more 

• V«rro,d«R. R. i. 17- 

b Calum. xi. ). Themiliury *ge, ton, ended it 60. 

• VdiTO, de R, B. i. 17. ^ Colum. I. 8. 

• U liberM 36, tit. de uper. libcrt. 1, O. XKxriii. 
'Sat. xi. V. 136.41. 

■ Hot. 11. ep. 3, t. 1 to IB. 
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diuble. Atttcns* is iaid to hare beeii the in. 
ft^fltructor of bia own slaves, from thoae pruden- 
rtisl motives: and Craseue'' ivas very attentive 
i to the education of his, probably from the like 
kcause. Virgil, too,'' eeems to have bei^n very 
iKalous in instructing some of faia slaves; but 
t rather from a liking to the individuals, than 
from a hope of enhancing their value. Somu 
have thought, that certain flue arts might not 
betaught to slaves; but we know, that Miecenav 

> had distinguished artists'' in his honsehoid ; and 
I fainting" appears to have been cultivated by 

> fllaves. Notwithstanding these examples, how- 
h ever, we have no reason to think, that the ser- 
[ Tile classes generally received any education, in 
k tiie most limited sense of the word. There wa> 
k. apparently little or no benefit to accrue to the 
La)B8t«r,from his hewers of wood and drawers of 
twater being able to read and write ; and som« 
ft jsdged it better for the owner, that even a stew- 
|i«rd' should be illiterate. And, after the advan- 

ige of the slaves themselves came to be, in some 
1 measure, regarded, so slender a portion of know- 
ledge could not tend much to meliorate its pos- 
sessora ; for we must remember, that a code of 
religion and morals, suited to the meanest capa- 
city, was not in the hands of the more ancient 
Romaoa at all ; and after the extension of Chria- 
tianity, was necessarily confined to a few. If the 
Komans ever felt, on political grounds, any 
dread of the consequences of imparting instruc- 
tion to slaves, they have not expressed it in 

■Cnrnel. Nepm, vie. T. Pompon. Attic 



ih«r Writingi: and vrhile the ordinarjr means 
©f commnnication were tedioas and imperfect, 
knowledge must have been but little powerful. 

It was very comaion for masters, to let out 
their slaves for hire ; as well as to sell the pro- 
ductions of their art and industry. Crassus 
derived a great revenne from the hire of his 
slave builders ; and Atticns gained much emo- 
lument, from the sale of the copies of manu- 
scripts made by his learned slaves. Sometimes, 
a slave was allowe<l to live apart, and to exert 
his talents in any calling, on condition* of bring- 
ing in, to his master, the whole, or a certain 
proportion of his gains. Staves engaged in trade 
irere upon this footing of permissive independ- 
ence ; but their owners continued to have the 
chance of profiting by their successful specula- 
tions, without incurring risk of liability for their 
losses, beyond the extent of their peculiar funds. 
Bondsmen often acquired other slaves, whom 
theysetto work in their room: these were called 
vicarii; and the possession*' of one or two such, 
was a great sign of the prosperity of an ordinary 
slave. 

The industry of slaves was excited, and their 
obedience enforced, by severe discipline. The 
law allowed vast latitude to masters; and they 
availed themselves of it to the utmost. A blow 
with the hand" was the readiest mode of ex- 
prcBsing displeasure ; but the lash and the rod 
were most frequently employed, for domestic 



1, and many other dsicrip- 
e lived ia ihii Duumer. 



wtion, and aa stimuli' to activi^. If a 
B'^ave spoke, coughed, or sneezed, at forbidden 
1 times, he was dogged by a very severe master.'" 
I'The toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrific or- 

leal* for her tire-women, who Buffered for each 
r«Drl nnhecomingly arranged; and were puniahed 
f Idt tiie faults of the mirror. Whips and thongs, 
1^ hide or leather, were kept hanging up, aa a 
1 itnror to offenders, and a ready means of ven- 
I nance; but were not the onlyi or least dreadful 
I nstrumentfl of flagellation.'' We are not in- 
I ftirmed, what number of blows or lashes, was 
I flsually inflicted for particular misdeeds. Pe- 

tniniuB presents a master, threatening with one 
I fauttdred lashes, any slave who should be guilty 
( ti leaving the house during an entertainment. 
J Thin was, no doubt, meant to appear an exces- 
1 tive chastisement for the offence; yet, in a sub* 
I VK^uent age, three hundred lashes was, often, the 
) ftmount of punishment' awarded, for very trifling 
k'fiiults, which, more generally, drew down a sen- 



■ JuTcn. Sat. xir. v. G3. 

- *i Seneca, ep.«. Mawob. Saturn, i. U — Pluiareh f de ni- 
»ik h^Mnd.} telh ut amusing tsle oT PubKui Psao, who. in 
the reign of Claudius, imposed upon his alatea a strict law 
of silence, whicb prodaced an absurd result. 

>. Juveii. Sat. vi. V. 490-S- Mart, ii.ep. GC. 
I Itwasof a lady hsFing remarkably fine bair, that Ovid cc 
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:a corpora semper < 



r. i. £1. 1. 



Sal. t 



lien lie ui 



: ' eAiniDiKi. Statceltin. xxvlii. 4. See note 61 Snme- 

tlmea, tbs slave was suspended, with a xreighc at his feet, 
while undergoing: flagellation. Plaut. Aain. il. S, r. it4. 
Various iuatrumenti of punithmBnt are named in the saDM 
jiaj i iii. 2, tf. 4. 
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tience of between thirty and fifty stripes." Slarei 
had, Bometimea, an increased task'' imposed upon 
them, by way of penalty ; or they were sent t» 
grind corn, in the bakehouse," [pistrinum,^ or 
sometimea to work in the country,^ or else to 
the ergaslulum,* or to some irksome occupa- 
tion,^ from one of an easier sort. While they 
turned thehandmill, they were generally chained, 
and had a broad wooden collar or board [pau- 
sicape]^ round their necks, to prevent them from 
eating the grain. The furca, which, in later 
language, means a gibbet, was, in older dialect, 
used, ta denote a wooden fork or collar, which 
slaves were made to bear upon their shoulders, 
or around their necks, as a mark of disgrace, ai 
much as an uneasy burden. Stocks, of various 
kinds, and known by different names,'' were 
much used in punishing slaves. One sort, called 
numella,' must have been very severe, if it re- 
sembled an instrument of the same name," used 
for fastening refractory cattle. Of a similar de- 
scription with stocks, was the block' of wood, 

■ Bridges* Soman Empire under ConilBntine, chap. vii. 
HDts, (p. 439, Bvo. Land. lSa8,) cit. St. CiirjBuiiom. Homil. 
ml. Ep. i. ad Cociulh. 

h Fropen. iv. 7, T. 41. 

* Apul. Hal. ix. 

■1 Hor. ii. Sat. 7, V. 118, (uh,) 

~ ' " "i. V. 179-80. Seneca, de Ira, iii. Laeiant. 
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' Ah rruin the decuria of cooks, to that of ihe ni 
■ t. 47. 



I. Pe. 



« Du Cange, gUnsar. TOC. Pauiicape. 
h Cippiu, 01 tolrnr, was a sort or pillory, in ivhidi the hands 
•nd fret were fixed. Apul. Apol. 2. 
' Plant. Aalnar. ill. 2, r. 6. 
k CDlumella, vi. |9. 
• Jurea. Sat. li. v. 67. Prepert. iv. 7, ». 44, 



[code.t,'] to whith ofTt^nders were chained by tha 
legi and which could sometimes be dragged 
after them, but was sometimea immoveable. Fet- 
tere and chains were much used, for punishment 
I «r restraint i and were, in some instances, worn 
t fcy slavea during life, through the sole authority" 
b« their masters. Porters [janUoresj, at the 
Vigates of the rich, were generally chained.'' Wc 
Man scarcely suppose, that this usage obtained, 
I from a wish tomake a needless display of power: 
I it may have been adopted, as a mode of punish- 
' tnent, or to insure the constant presence of tlie 
slave at his post. Field laborers \foe8ores, 
ic] worked," for the most part, in irons, pos- 
terior to the first ages of the Republic. Offend- 
ers, sent to toil, by way of discipline, formed 
surely but a small proportion of the agricultur- 
ists ; and we are left to assume, that those se- 
Tere measures were resorted to, as precautioni 
against escape or revolt. 

When a slave ran away, which was often the 
case, the master published, by a crier, and bills'" 
stuck up in public places, a description of the fu- 
gitive, and promised a reward for his restoration. 



■ Se« chap. 17. 

* The practice iimentipned hySiieWnbs, (declar. Rheior. 
e. 3 Of ■'' 1' ^u Bbandoiied io hii tioie, ii is ulluded lo \ij 
I'ibullDi, (EL i. r. 63-6,) and more direollv bv Ovid, (Amor. 
i. EL6,v. 1.) 

cFlonu,iii, 10: Ldcod. Phirtal. vii. V. 403 ; Rei Ruai. 
ScripUr. fMudm, inter h1. CbM. c 5G, (5?) ; Culum. 1. G-9. 
Tlbulliu would imimsie, tlint (Hum retttrvd laborers weis 
chQerful, in iinle o( their cnnditian ; ii. el. 7, t. iS-B. 

•i Fetron. HrL. AdreruKineats of rewardg, under luck 
«irGiimstBii(.'ea, are alluilei] lo by Apuleiui (Melam. vi.) and 
Lnciaii, (i. Sfau-iTa.f, J Iwaido, in the Ejw 9;><rirnr of Ho.- 
cUm, and iU copv ttie wfdefn " amor fugij''""" uf Taeio. 
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Some persona apprar to have made it their 
occupation, to catch runaway" slaves, for sake 
of the rewards, which were, in many cases, consi- 
derablei one, mentioned in a fictitious narrative," 
of the age of Nero, is 1000 seaterceg, or £8. Is. 
5id- i and another, of a later date,'= alluded to as 
matter of fact, is 1000 denarii, or ^"32. oa. lOd. 
The gluve, when taken,'' was severely punished, 
by authority of his master, or of the judge, at hix 
desire ; sometimes, with crucifixion ;' amputa- 
tion of a foot; or by being sent to fight, as a gladi- 
ator,*^ or with wild beasts ;« but most frequently, 
by being branded on the brow,'' wilh letters in- 
dicative of his crime. When Constantine' pro- 
hibited disfiguration of the countenance by brand- 
ing, a slave, once fugitive, got fixed round his 
neck a raetai coUar, to which was attached a 
plate or label," with an inscription, making 
known the name and abode of the master, and 
requesting, that the wearer, if found in flight, 
might be brought back. 
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*i Petroa. Sat. ; AnioniuB, Epig. IS ! Seneca, de banef. iv. 

' 1. 2, tit. de pceniB 40, Cod. Theod. ii. OnlhnfreduB (ad 
toe) thinks, ibia enoclmeiii applied lo crimitialji otilj', and 
not to alateg ; yei, might not it indirectly render branding, 
through the mailer's authority, itlegaJ, )>y making that fail 
under the definiiioD of undue Mvetity ? 

k Same of iheee pUiaa have been piraervcd. Sea DOte 63, 



Flight was not the only ofTmce, is slavew« 1 
punbopd^ with branding — a peity tJieft might^. 
draw down that severe Beateoce. The maxla 
imprinted were various lettera : or occasionaUy" 
whole words,'' which the patient, afterward^ 
used difR-ient methods to eradicate," if be livM 
to gee better days, or a change in the feelioj^ 
of his lord.^ Cruel masters sometimes hired 
torturers^ by profession, or had such persons 
in their establishments,'' to assist them ia pun- 
ishing their slaves, or in extorting confessions 
from them,' and many horrible torments^ were 
employed for those purposes. The noses' and 
ears, or teeth'" of slaves, were often in danger 
from an enraged owner, and sometimes the 
eyes" of great offenders were pat out. Crucifixion 
was, very frequently, made tlie fate" of a wretched 
a]ave,for triflingmisconduct, or fromraere caprice. 
Slaves were commonly called on, to act as the 



■ It ia frequently mentioaed by sncienC irriten, an a piin< 
ilbmBQl furalBvua. Ausqq. Kpig. 15, Striboniui L»rgu«, «, 
231, Apulelus, Metaui. ix. Clemens AleKUidriii. ptedajf. iii, 
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•xeCDtiobers of their fellowa ;' and we do not 
discover any regulation which prevented or dis- 
countenanced Uie forcing of the victim's rela- 
tives or friends, to perform that horrid office. 
The master or mistress, appears to ha\'e uauallj' 
miperin tended the infliction of punishment : and 
the word*" " e.vi^ seems to have been the signal 
for releasing the sufferer. Upper servants' had 
some power of chastising their inferiors, even 
when the master was not at a distance ; and 
they carried a rod, as a mark of their authority : 
and mllici, or slaves^ in the management of es- 
tates, must have been entrusted irith power to 
punish severely, in the absence of the proprie- 
tor. Punishments were not thought too revolt- 
ing spectacles to be exhibited before visitors : 
but these, whether from humanity or usage, in- 
terceded, and often obtained mercy for the de- 
linquents" It is to be observed, that no dis- 
tinction whatever seems to have been made, be- 
tween the modes of punishing male and female' 
slaves ; unless in so far as regards suspension by 
tbe hair,^ which could rarely be practised upon 
the former.'' 

* Apiil. MetBoi, *' Juven. Sat. vl. r. 4S4. 

t Amm. ftlarceltin. xiy. 

■JCatnideR.R. c. d. Even capiisl puniahmcnt, I17 crucifix- 
ion, seema to have liten inflicted, hj tbe vUtiaa, oa Triinsl- 
(lihi's pnijiercv ; Petron. Sac G3. 

■ Petron. &k\, 30-49-64> The sIsTe, whose retciie from 
chsititemenc i> narrated in the forroer or thoae pauagps, ii 
■fterwards reprosenied, t* leitifying hig gratitude lownrda hit 
daiiTerpra, by proini«iig to b« alteniive in repleiiiiliiiig their 
wine cup>. Ibid. 3\. 

'ChrvMit. I. li. p. 11S.I3-U. Jurenal. 

( Uui lliii puniBhrnrni wai further Nggraralcd by acourg. 
Jfrp. Propert. i». El. 7, v, 45. 

>> Bmiidei tbe puiiithmeuM already named, many olberi o( 
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The lawB which abo]i:jhed the master's power 
of life and death, appear to have been obeyed 
vith great reluctance i ' and even in their beat 
shape, they were liable to be virtually defeated, 
by an increase in the amount of an inferior 
chastiBement. Besides, the protection of slaves 
from undue severity, which was the object of 
Augustus in establishing the slave-court of the 
Prasfectus, could not be fully insured ; because 
a master, conscious of cruelty, might prevent his 
ill-treated slave from going to seek redress ; for 
it was necessary, that die complainant should 
appear personally at the tribunal — and this de- 
fect, great as It was, remained** long without a 
proper remedy. 

Slaves had various rewards for good conduct, 
held out to them by their masters. The chief of 
these was manumission ;" and next, promotion to a 
better situation in their owner's service, as to the 
place of steward'' or bailiff, [vUlicvs] or to that of 
superintendant or master, [ina^ittery of a set 
or gang of their fellow- slaves. Gladiators, who 
had deserved it an account of their gallantrj', 
received a discharge, or exemption [tnijijiio] from 
future combat, which nas conferred by the sym- 

tbe moat cruel descripliona are mentioned by tbe fullawlng 
BUthon: Plaiitua, Asiiisr. iii. 2; leriiilUan, de |inlJic. in Hii. 
Apuleius[a]eli.iu. viti.] ttllB of BmtiitBiet, bynhose ardrr, ■ 
ilbFQvaa rab^ed over Avjtli bi^ney, Jiiid tben exposed to ho 
devonred by snts ; and smneiliing of the same burrid stamp 
ii alluded to by Aristopbaneij PIul. 

* See note 86. h See chap. ir. 

' itlitierty wHsof. 



d The villhrnii of Horace (i. Ep. H, t. 14) had been r 
drudge, [mtditslinvi.] 
' Vtito, lie B. K. i. 1 7 i Colum. i. B. 9. 
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bol of a rod or wooden foil, [rudis]. By this 
form, a hired swordsman got wholly rid of his 
engagement ; but a slave was merely protected 
from being again sent into the arena. To en- 
courage slaves to be attentive to their owners' 
interests, they were freijuently allowed to keep 
a share of the promts derived from any business 
in which they were engaged ; and sometimesf 
in acknowledgment of special services, they re- 
craved from their master, or from strangers with 
hia leave, money, which they employed to their 
own advantage. The chief or favourite domes- 
tics of the rich and great, often received bribes 
or vails, from parasites* and others who paid 
court to their masters ; and it is fair to presume, 
that the slaves who took charge of invitations 
\yocatores} in such households, made more than 
any" of their fellows. Such separate funds, call- 
ed peculium, seem to have been very generally 
possessed by slaves ; mexe laborexs were, proba- 
bly, the only class of bondsmen who did not en- 
joy this privil^e. Although thepecw/iMmwas, 
by law, the property*^ of the master, who might 
resume it at pleasure, and to whom It reverted 
after the slave's death; indulgent persons'' suf- 
fered it to remain so completely at the slave's 

■ Juren. Sat. iii. v. 1B4 to IBS. 

'■ The pfKolorei uC tlia Emperor Caligula, got £lfiH. 1 It. 
Sd. for a oingla iririialion to supper uc the Imperial table, 
SaetOD. Cttli);. 311 ; and the lale of iuiiialions WRi praccised 
moti; ages after. Amm. Marcellin. xiii. ; nhere nonwnda- 
lorts Ib [he title given to thou niuderB of iheir master'* ho>. 
piti.lily. 

' Seneca, de benef. vii. 1 : 1. ppculii est 4, pr. 1. non sta- 
timS.t. peculium eteiea:i9,l. peculium nascilur 10, L uon 
■nlum id i9. lit- de peculio 1, D. xv. 

d Fiin, epist. 
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disposal, that he might betiueath it by will, ot I 
redeem with it his freedom from themselves. 

Slaves were forbidden to participate in few* of 
the public diversions; while their solace and 
amusement were particularly studied, in cele- 
brating certain festivals, partly of a national, 
and partly of a domestic character. On all such 
occasions, various indulgences were grunted to 
the slave population, of the same kind with those 
accorded at the Saturnalia, but in a less degree. 
The feast in honor of Saturn'' was meant to ex- 
hibit a temporary revival of the golden age, and 
the primitive equality of mankind ; but it was 
carried further in respect to slaves ; they were 
not merely allowed to enjoy a respite from la- 
bor and restraint, but were treated like mas- 
ters," their own lords acting, in some things, as 
their servants. They had perfect licence to say 
what they pleased,* without risk of chastisement; 
they feasted at their master's^ table, n-hile he 
waited upon them ; they were indulged in gam- 
hols of all sorts, denied them at other seasons j 
and there was a suspension, not merely of domes- 
tic control, but of public subordination. Slave* 
wore the robe of freemen ; elected^ mock ma- 






^87. 



}. 47, Justia. ilin. I. 

<■ Horace (ii. ^bC 7, r. i, b) mentions tha liberty of De. . 
cemher, xo which Martiol »ho is supposed lo allude, (xir. 
epig. 70 but WB nay notice, that in this epigram, he sp ' 
of his BlaTei being safe for Stb days only, while in uio 
plice, (lir. ep. 72,] be auignt aeren days to the Saturm 

' AusoD. de Fer. Rom. ii. 16. £ven the Emperor Luciu 
Venii, " uernai InfricfiniuBi Salumalibuielditbutftitis wn- 
ptT admiluM." CapiuiliD. vit. Ver. 

< Uaf not w« nudenumd so from Seneca, epitd 47 ? 
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gbtratcB, it is suppoeed, and struck medals* i 
commemoration of their festiviticB. The festi- 
val oi the Matronalia,^ inMaich, was another in 
which great liberties were allowed to slavea ; 
who were then waited upon by tbeir mistresses. 
The feast of the PopuUfvgia, celebrated on the 
Nones [7th] of July, down to the time of Tra- 
jan, was instituted in memory of the deliverance 
of Rome, from a dangeroua invasion of the Fi- 
ilenates, by the successful stratagem of Philotis 
a female slave, and her companione." The Ides 
[13th] of August was a holiday,* as the anni- 
versary of the birth of King Serviua TuUius, 
H'hose mother was said to have been a slave, 
and who was supposed to have established this 
festival, in remembrance^ of his origin, and for 
the enjoyment of that class from which he had 
sprung ; and on this occasion, masters^ served 
their slaves, as at the Saturnalia. The Compi- 
talia, or feast* in honor of the Lures, was cele- 
hrated in the highways, upon the 2d of May, 
and gave a day of great mirth to all the servile 
population. 

Slaves never bore three names'' like freemen, 
and usually had but one. Owners, on first ac- 
quiring slai-es, gave them what appellatives 
they thought fit : those for hought slaves being, 
most commonly, taken from the name of their 
country, or birth-place; or from the names 



•> Adam, Boic. AniiquiE. Gaili el SamiUm. 



chiefly used there ; or elae from the place of par- 
chase : and slaves, nho had been taken in war, 
were.not unfretjuentty, named aftertheircaptors," 
Slaves born in their master's house, appear, 
sometimes, to have kept the name of one or other 
of tlieir parents, otherwise to have been named 
after some member of the owner's family, or to 
have gotten ordinary, but single Roman names. 
Occasionally, slaves got the names of their occa- 
pations; and some bondsmen got very fanciful ap- ' 
pellations.'' When slaves were obtained from 8 
Roman owner of distinction, they had a sort of 
patronymic, borrowed from his name, added to 
their own: thus, the slaves left to Augustus br 
Maecenas, were all called MtBcenafiani.'^ A' 
master might change the name of his slave, 
when he pleased; but Christian names wert' 
probably excepted. The Romans do not appear 
to have forbidden the use of any individual ap- 
pellatives to slaves, in the same manner as the 
Athenians^ prohibited the honored names of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, to be given to any ' 
but freemen : unless we ought to take into ac- I 
count a partial and temporary interdiction of 
the name of Geta, by Caracalla.^^ 



'> Such aiKria, or Psecas; or the names of the windi, ap* 
plied to runners ; or Scylla and Pulf [iheiniu, auigued to gi- 
gantic aUiei. Mart. Tii. epig' 37. 

<^ A Mnwnafianus is to bn fonnd in OoH, (Alonnmentum 
libercur. et serror. Lirin, inscr. 96 () and vu may infer, tliaC 
particular value waa, in some respects, set upon a ilave who 
had been " nan de plebe domua, ate aoane vama oaliuUi." 



M 



'*■ Antiquit. o( Greece. 

e Carucalla, after the murder of his brother, forbade tbe 
itroduction of the aame of Geta, ou the stage, or in testa- 
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Slaves were variously classed, both at liome 
and abroad : sometimes by their color" and na- 
tion ; at others, by color" and age ; or by age 
alone i' and not only laborers, but domestics, 
were very commonly divided into companies, or 
tiets of ten,'' [decuria] ; none of wbich modes 
of arrangement, except the first, would secure 
parents and children, or other relatives, the plea- 
sure of mutual society. It was customary of 
old, to assemble the whole household every 
morning and evening, for the purpose of making 
obeisance to their lord ; but the vast increase 
in the number of domestics, liaving probably ren- 
dered this ceremony too troublesome, it ivent 
out of general fashion before the age of Galba ; 
although he" still caused it to be observed in 
hie establishment. 

There was no lawful matrimony' among 
slaves ; but they formed unions resembling that 
relation. The marriage of free citizens was dis- 
soluble at pleasure : and that of slaves was not 
more permanent. A master might forbid his 
slaves to marry ; and might separate the spouses, 
when he chose : while it was competent for him, 
on the other hand, to unite his slaves according 

nenta. (Dio. Iixrii.) But [he regulation vat, apparentlr. 
ConGDed to tliuie tvo caset ; and vat not of a oature liketf 
to lurriTG the power of its author. 

a Srnecs, ep. 06. 

b Id. de lirevit. vlt. 12. 

c Amm. Msrcellin. sir. Tacit. Add. zt. Lucan sup. 
poan thetn nrranged uncording to age aud lanffuia, vhich 
•eem* to mean naiion, rather than rsmlly. PharuiliB. 

d Columella, i. ». PvtroD. Sat. 47, where the 40tb dtttr 
rid, in a houiehotd, is alluded lo> 

' Suaton. Galb. 4. 
See chap. lit. 
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to his will.' There can be no doubt, that pro-' 
prietora, who were anxious to have their slavei' 
multiplied by propagation, wotild be ready tO' 
encourage their bondswomen to form steady at^' 
tachments to individual slaves, of either their 
own or a neifrhbour^s household : although they 
might feel indisposed to let connections subsist,' 
which had not been productive of issue. Unioni 
of slaves, [^contubernia,'] were certainly fre-' 
(|uent, considering their situation ; as ia satis- 
fectorily proved by the number of inscriptions,^ 
in which those are recorded; and we learn, &om' 
the same source, amongst others, that they were ' 
often productive of much happiness. Masters 
who were not desirous of having slaves bom ' 
at home, considering them dearer than those ', 
imported, did not eulFer, or at least did not pro- 
mote, any lasting intercourse between their male 
and female slaves. Cato the Censor' went be- 
yond this, and parsimoniously taxed the amours 
of his slaves, while he confined them within his 
household. Yet, breeding slaves was thought 
prudent, in all cases, by Columella,'' who pro- 
poses that rewards, or even freedom, should be 
given to the mother of more than three slave chil- 
dren. Varro' is in favor of encouraging propaga- 
tion, amongsIaveshepherdszandCorneliusNepos' 
remarks, as a proof of Atticus' economy, thai 
he had many home-born slaves, [yern<e]. With 



t> See O niter, Maralari, Fabretti, Reim 

c See note 12. >l de K. f 

<deR.It. 

' Tit. T. Pompon. Altid, 13. 
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regard, however, to the vemtE of Atticus, it 
must be observed, that they were not common 
laborers, but artificers, [_arti/ices,] who could 
not have been bought ready instructed, except 
at b'igh prices. 

The number of home-bom slaves in the whole 
servile classes, has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, by the writers who have treated of an- 
cient population. Hume" uses the ingenious ar- 
gument, that the word for a home-bred slave, 
[r«r«a,] having no correlative term, bondsmen 
of that description must have been few, and were 
exceptions to the general rule. But it would ap- 
pear, that in l^al phraseology,*' emptus, (bought 
dave,) and in common language, venalia," (re- 
nal slave,) or emptus, or emtitiust were em- 
ployed as proper correlatives to verna. The 
absolute number of vernts was by no means in- 
cwifiderable ; several of them were in most 
households, and also upon some rural estates, if 
we may give weight to the manner in which 
they an mentioned both in law, and by classical 
authof^ and to the evidence of inscriptions. At 
the fame time, it appears, in contradiction to 
Mr. Wallace's view,"* that their relative number 
was fitr interior to that of the imported slaves, 
who came in multitudes from all parts of the 
vorii. 

The proportion between tlie sexes, which 
fonns the most important point in this <[uestion, 
has not been ascertained ; but we may ap- 



<> { huic 30, dl. de ttftati* 80, Iiul. ii. 
V r*iM/it wu equinlvnl to nennuj, Quinlil. Inat. orat. 
,;[[, 2. FarnuifttuapiioeedtOifMiHanu, ieeFelron.Sit.17- 
d DiiMrt. uti llie Numbers of MwUtiud. 
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proach towards fixing it, w!th reference to cer- 
tain classes. Female slaves were not bought, for 
the sole purpose of breeding;' and were always 
far inferior, in price, to males,'' which would not 
have been the case, had propa^tion been the 
chief mode of recruiting the numbers of the ser- 
vile ranks. The female vernts would, probably, 
be at least equal to the males, altliough, were 
the births on Trimaichio's'^ estate to be taken as 
a fair specimen, the males would be one-fourth 
in excess. Among ordinary agricultural labor- 
ers, there were very few, if any females ; there 
is no name for a female fossor ; and the men 
who lived in ergastula, could rardy, if ever, 
have wives. Women were not ho well calcu- 
lated for the hard work of cultivation ; and we 
lind no allusions to their being so employed, 
or being imported with that view ; therefore, the 
wives of overseers and shepherds, with their fe- 
male children, and a few spinners, are the only 
women who can be ranked, with certainty, as 
rustic slaves.'* Among slaves of luxury, and 
those engaged in domestic service and manu&c- 
ture, we meet more freijuently with women, but 
Btill in much smaller number than men ; except 
in so far as regards the dancers, singers, musi- 
cians, and stage performers, of whom there may 
have been more females than males. The per* 
sonal attendants of their masters were not all 
men ; but neitlier were those of ladies exclusively 
women. Women alone were employed in spin- 

■ 1. ■□cillarum 27, tit. de hernliutiB pelilioRG 3, D. v. 

' PKtron. Sii. 53, where tbebirLlia, upon tbeproifiwii Cuffld- 
nufn, are stated to be (otXy loyi, aad ihiit; giith 
d See the Rei Ruiiii^ffi Scri[i(ore>. 
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Ting ; tut men were, as often as they, engaged 
in weaving ; and were much more frequently 
the operatives, in othpr branches. As household 
servants, too, the males greatly exceeded the fe^ 
males ; which the list of their titles" will in some 
measure testify. 

In what regards household and personal ser- 
I'ants, and domestic artisans, we may further 
refer to a very curious and authentic source of 
information, which seems to have been hitherto 
overlooiied — the family tombs of the Romans. 
The sepulchre of the freedmen and slaves of 
Livia, the daughter of Augustus, (as described 
by Gori,) is that of which we, at present, know 
most." If we take the numbers of those who 
appear, from their names, to have been together 
in the household of Livia, we find a proportion 
of more than two females to three males. The 
comparative number of women would, however, 
be greater, in the house of a lady, than in that 
of a man of rank ; and this preponderance af- 
fects the general numbers in the monument Of 
rather more than 650 names preserved, the fe- 
male exceed 150, which would allow a little 
above one woman to three men ; and hence we 
may estimate, that the usual proportion of fe- 
males to males, in domestic employments, did not 
exceed one to three.'' Some other monumental 
inscriptions might seem to furnish grounds for 
supposing, that male and female domestics were 
more nearly equal in numher ; but we ought not 

• See the list in chnp. vi. 

■> Oori, monumenium aive columbarium libertor. et ter- 
ror.LiviiBAuBU«iK,MCoi;>iiTum,KomBB,&cFlorea tie, 1727- 
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to give much weight to the evidence o^ tfioBe" 
detached remains, till we cao ascertain the rela- 
tive circumstances connected with them. 

The conduct of Roman masters, towards their 
slaves, cannot be justly characterized, without 
reference to the several stages of society. In 
the earlier times of the Republic, while wealth 
was neither abundant, nor unequally diffused, 
masters who cultivated their own small farms, 
treated their slaves almost as companions.* They 
shared the same toil, and the same repast ; and 
we are txjid, that kindness, not severity, was the 
means used for securing good conduct.'' Male 
domestics were few, and no distinction was made 
between them and their rustic fellows- Perhaps, 
policy in part dictated so mild usage ; for slaves 
then consisted, chiefly, of captives belonging to 
territories a few mites only from Rome, who, if 
not made tolerably comfortable, must, in order 
to prevent their escape, have been kept under a 
degree of restraint, which would render them 
less useful. Or possibly, (as Uenina*^ supposes,) 
masters remembered, that, in the course of fre- 
quent wars between neighbours, each individual 
ran the risk of being, at some time, made a slave. 
The same sort of simplicity was to be found 
much later, among proprietors of limited estates, 
or tenants of sraaU farms. But where extensive 
possessions were held by owners who resided in 
town, and left the management of their rural 

> Plutarch, Tit. Coriolan. 

b Seneca, epiit. 47. 

c Bivoluiioni d'ltalia, i. 9. 

•> See note 75. Columella (i. 8) sdriies tach percona la 
vncounige their itevmrd, b; admiitlDg him to iheb laUe ou 
holidtji 



affairs to others, a change for tlie worse took 
place, in thetreatment of their slaves. The agri- 
cultural laborers were caused to work in irona, 
and were locked up at night in workliousea, 
while household slaves were taught, what an in- 
terval there was, betwixt them and their mas- 
ters ; besides, the vast numbers of slaves ac- 
quired by the luxurious, prevented them from 
being objects of much interest to their lords. 
Masters then considered, generally, that there 
was nothing" which they might not do to their 
slaves, and that great severity towards them, was 
necessary to keep them in complete subjection ; 
and even good-natured masters thought some- 
times, that their own easy temper produced 
carelessness in their domestics. Slaves were 
spoken of as mere animals; and valued only 
in BO far as they represented money." Hor- 
tensius, we are told, cared less for the health 
of his slaves than of his iish. And it was a 
question put for ingenious disputation, whether, 
in order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one 
should sacrifice a valuable horse, or a worthless 
slave." Even Cicero speaks of his own regret, 
for the death of a favorite and gifted domes- 
tic, being greater than he ought to have felt for 
a slave ! Varro'' is said to have written a sati- 
rical treatise (called Marcipor) upon slavery, 
praising, probably, the old system of kind us- 
age, in comparison with the tyranny more re- 
cently exercised towards bondsmen ; but, unfor- 

» " la inrum domino nihil non licire," Rt. Seneca, controv. 
T. 34 ; Seoeca, de rlcmeiit. i. 18, epist. 47 ; DoqhI. >d Ter. 
•nl. Aiidr. i. 1 ; AllieuKUa deipn. rl. 

■> See nnie 78. ' Cic de Off. 

•^ NoDius; Turneb. adveri. xiiv- 46. 
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tunately, the work is not in existence. CictsM > 
t€lls US," that some considered, slaves ought to 
he treated, in a measure, like hired freemen : and 
Horace*" commends the master who could par«. 
don his offending slaves ; but such views were^ 
then, &r from universal. Somewhat later, Se» 
neca'^ recommends mildness towards slaves; the i 
younger Pliny'' treated his with the utmost 
kindness: and Plutarch" assures us, that he 
himself found, his own slaves did hctter under a 
system of lenity and pardon, than one of punish- 
ment. Instances of great cruelty are, no doubt, 
frequently to be found ; but they must have been 
thought worthy of blame, by great part of the 
superior and educated orders ; or else satirists* 
would not have lashed tyrannical masters.^ Yet, 
so late as the reign of Hadrian,'' we find in- 
dications of suicide being not uncommon among 
slaves, which cannot be attributed to any other 
cause than their misery, when not to insanity. 
Sometimes, the utmost familiarity' was per- 

■ De Off, i. IS ; but, ppohBbljr, few of tbo ancientB were 
tettiy ta adopt Cbryi^lppui' delinitinn of a. iliive, " perpe- 
lnuf nereenariui," Seiitca, dti bcuef. iij, 22. 

b a. Ep. 3, V, 133-4. 

" Vfd. Seneca, opera, jyisitm, but parlicnlarly the 47tU 
Bpistle, wbich Cflnlains a brauciful moral lecmre upon Iha 
dmiei of a mailer towards bis slaFes. 

dTiii.EpiBt \e, {\i:9.) el alil>. 

' Pint, de ira. Yet he Snmetimea caund bia offendiDg 
ilttvei 10 be flogged. A. Gfll. i. ^U, [ull.) 

f Jurenal, FerBiu*, and Illflriiat. 8 See note J7. 

■> See chap. Tii,, and edict. pcrp«t. Hadr, L 6. It is irui', 
tbat Juslinian ha> admitied (Lis la<r iaio tbe Dit(e8t, (1. 
Lalieo I,til.de£dil.£d. 1, D. ui.) but, «,i mucb liad been 
previously done, to improve tbe stale <]f ubiVBB, tli»t tbe rule 
may liave been preirrved, with reference to ciisa uf mental 
deranReinent procvediof; from other suurces. 
1 Vid. Plauti Comted.fnjsim. 

1 
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mitted between bondsmen and their lords, but 

was qualified by apprehension of vengeance for 
offence. Certain descriptions of slaves appear 
to have been privileged, as to the confidence of 
the family- Nurses, in particular, were so si- 
tuated, as we find in the purely Homan play of 
Octavia,' where each of the superior female 
characters'" makes a conjldante of her nurae. 
Home-bom slaves were commonly the most in- 
dulged," which was often the reason of their 
being spoiled for the service of any but their 
original master, while to him they were a 
source either of amusement or of annoyance, 
from the extent to which their petulance was 
carried ; and they were, therefore, but little es- 
teemed in general. Cato's wife"* was anxious, 
that her children and the home-born slaves 
should be on good terms, for which reason, she 
gave suck to the infant vernce. Captives taken 
in war are said to have been better treated^ than 
other slaves, from compassion to their hard fate. 
Slaves holding higher situations at the unoccu- 
pied villas of the rich, had more enjoyment^ 
than their masters in those magnificent abodes ; 
and the bailifff^ upon minor farms, were in pos- 
session of many comforts not within the reach 
of others. 

The last years of the Commonwealth were, 
in so far as concerned laws, probably, the most 

■ Doublfully ascribed to f eneca. 
" Octarla et Poppffia. 

e Tibull. i. El. 6, v. 25-0. Hoc. ii. Sat. 6, v. B6-7. 
a PiuUrch, »it. C«t. = PISHt. Capiiv. 

' nisrt. X. Epig. .^0, V. as 0. 

8 Alilinugh tlivir UEtes iDHtie ihem [irefer Roma. Uor. i. 
Ep. 14, adTillicum. 
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unfevorable to slaves. Liberty would have 
been thought infringed, hy restmints upon the 
administration of property, and domestic con- 
cerns ; iind no general feeling existed, to au- 
thorise any exertion of the censoriaa power, 
for the repression of tyranny over bondsmen. 
But, after the fall of the Uepubhc, a sense of 
justice or humanity in the breast of a despotic 
prince, could at once command' relief to the 
slaves of his subjects ; and we have seen the 
principal decrees issued by various Emperors, 
to abridge the too great power of masters, and' 
to raiae slaves above the level of insentient crea- 
tures. The effect of Christianity, in meliorating 
the usage of slaves, although not sudden, was 
material. The Church openly condemned the 
barbarous treatment of that class. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the close of the second cen- 
tury, forbade the bishop to accept the oblations 
of cruel and sanguinary" masters. At last, Jus- 
tinian" did most, to encourage improvement of 
the condition of bondsmen, and to promote the 
ultimate extinction of slavery. What he had 
begun was not followed up, however, by his 
successors; and servitude, under different forms, 
remained in Italy, as in the rest of Europe, 
throughout the middle ages.'' 
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» " That the condicioa of a i 
traiy than ander a free guveraj 
by the history o£ oil ogea and n\ 



a better under sa Brbi- 
is, I believe, aupported 
," BBva Smith, Wealth 



" Qui /ami, viritribus, aeerbo dcminalu, familiam n 
reni," oonatit. Aposlol. jr. 

Gibbon tajt of ahiTerf , ■' But the hsrdibipa of this 
iBDt BtBte were contioually diminiahed, by the infliie 



OCCDPATIONS OP SLAVES. 

Tbg occupationa of slaves form that branch 
of their history which has been the most fuUy 
illustrated. Pignorius" and Popnia,'' in giving 
very minute details respecting the titles and 
duties of slaves, have left little for us to do, but 
to present the reader with a catalogue, drawn 
chiefly from their works, (although somewhat 
differently arranged,) and to ofler some remarks 
upon particular points. 

The first division of slaves is into public and 
private: under the former are included, all those 
who were the property of the state, or of public 
bodiesj^withsuch of those belonging to the Prince 
as were employed in public situations, and not at- 
tached to his household or his private estate. 
Public slaves were either reserved from among 
captives taken in war, or were acquired by pur- 
thase, or by other civil modes. Ihose of an in- 
ferior description were chiefly engaged, as rowers 
on hoard ships of war, or in the erection and repair 
of national works, 1 hose of a higher order were 
trnployed to take charge of public buildings,'' 

■ Pignorius, ie lerria. 

' Stales Mid jiroTinita held slaw-property, (1. in tantTim 

0, ^ uiiinniutia I, lii. tie rertm dh'i>. ei qualit. 8, D. i.) 
» 4id immieifia, citltQia, decvna, &C.; 1. ei quis 25, j Berrua 

1, lil. de Bdquir. rel umiti. heredil. S, D.xiii. 

1 * 'n'efind t yubHutntftii reuiieg in ibeTimple of Vein, 
■t Kent, ajirBTCLtly kc tie Incier. Tarii. Hiit. i. 43. 



and other property of the state ; to attend upon 
magistrates and priests, and to discharge various 
inferior duties in the several departments to 
which they were assigned. Some were lictors," 
and others took charge of the prisons.'' Public 
executioners were slaves :" the one who refused 
to put Marius to death, at Miiiturnss, was a 
Cimhrian, formerly captured by him in his bril- 
hant days. The Triumviri Nocturni, who 
watched against fires by niglit, had many slaves 
under their orders.'' Among other magistrates, 
the iEdiles'' and QuEestors^ had the greatest num* 
ber of slaves at their command. The Martiales 
Larinatea were public slaves dedicated to Mars. 
Public slaves performed* certain functions in the 
business of a triumph ; and the aqueducts which 
supplied Rome, were taken charge of hy water- 
men, \aquani,'\ who belonged to the public.'' 
Penal slaves,' [servi j}(ena,\ of whom we have 
had occasion to speak already, were 8et to la- 
bor, on the highways, or as scavengers in towns, 
&c. 

Private slaves were temporarily classed under 
the heads of Rustic and Urban, (or domestic,) 
according to the fact of their serving on the 

a Fetron. Sat. 

'' Plin. X. ep. 30-1, (Traj, lix. iz. 236-7) 

c Middleton, in hji life of Cicero, (seel. 1,) states a plau- 
■ible doubt regarding the truth oC this story ; but it is eDougli 
fur OB, at pceaeui, that the facts mi^ht bare occiurred. 

d 1. apud 1, til. de Off. Prtef. VigiL 16, D. i, 

> A. OeU. liii. 13. < Ibid, 

■ Juven. Sat. x. v. 41, 42. 

'' Aiiguiiui gnve to tbe state, for this purpoie, a set af 
■laves tbat bad been left to bim by Agrlppn. 

' tiee cbap. iJ, Flin. x. ep. 81, 32, (Tny. xxii. xzzii. 
348-9) 
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lands of their master, or in his house, whether 
that was a. town residence, or a villa ; so that 
they were distinguished, by the nature of their 
occupations,* rather than by the place where 
they acted. Sometimes, the duties of these 
classes were mixed j*" and elaves were removed 
from the one to the other, as suited the conve- 
nience of the master ;^ and we find also, tliat a 
single slave sometimes discharged a plurality of 
functions,"* known under separate denomina- 
tions. 

Slaves, whetlier public or private, were also 
divided into ordinary,' [ordinarii,] and vicari- 
ous,' [ujcnrii] ; the former being the immediate 
property of their master, and the latter forming 
part of the peculia of other slaves. Sometimes 
ordinarii are put in opposition to mediastini, 
[drudges] ;« and then the former terra denotes 
superiority to this meaner class. 

■ I. cum qasrerelur G<i, f servis el Hiicillis 1 ; \. lercit 
urbaiiii 99, pr. tit. du le^^at. 3, D. iixji. ; 1. urbana fsmilia 
lUfi, pr. lie. de verbar. signif. IG, D. L. 

>> PWity ihe yauDger, wriiini; In a friend, daring a busy 
vlDtBge, menriDns, that his urliiia ilavea, " nitne raeticu 
pTOsuiil," ii. ep, ao, {1970 

■^ The full pdweni of alave-ownera in this rinpeol, are ei- 
pliined in the Edict of Tbeoderic, cnp. 1 13. 

•> Petron. Sat. ; Juven. Sat. v. v. 62. 

la 17 ; 1. iiinc quwitur 19,!pr. 
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' ribid. and I. mil consaqna: 
■icarius I, tic de tribu 
ilGm la, J itBqu»41, li 
■m lualiiqualU, seems t 



: 18, eod. t 



lit. de pecul. 1, 
; t. prtxruralarii 





^^^^^1 




RUSTIC SLAVES. ^^^^| 


Villicui 


Steward, oveneor, cc bailiff. ^H 


irmica) 


(Wife qf do.) ■ 


SubvLllicuB 


Under steward, &c ■ 




CukiiraLar, or agriculluial laborer. H 


FcBsor 


Digger. ■ 


Sarritor, vel 


J Hoer, or harrower. ■ 


Occacor 


. Ditto, or dillD, or Dlodbreaker. ^^^^^| 


Runcatar 


Weeder. ^^^^M 


Arawr 


Plougbman, or tUier. , ^^^^M 


Jugarius 


Ditto, or ox-driver. ^^^^^M 


MeKsor 


Reaper. 'h^^^^^B 


]tIoUtor 


aiiUer, or grinder. *^^^^^H 


Vinitor 


Vine-dreuer. '.^^^^H 


ViDdemitor 


1 Vintager. ^4^^^H 


Olivitor 


Dresser o! olive trea. ^^^^^| 


Capulator 




PutEtor 


Pruner. fl 


Frondator 




Fsntseacar, <)«I 
FiEDiseca 


} Mower, or hay.cucter. 1 


Set*, abhortorun 


icultara Gardener. 1 


HarlDlaDQS 


Ditto. ■ 


Olitor 


Herb.man, or kitdien gardener. ■ 


Tupiarlu. 


Heilge and tree clipper. _ ^^^M 


Viridittrius 


Lawn [or green walk) keeper. ^^^^^H 




t Forester, retber park-keeper ar l^^^^^H 


Salictariut 


Keeper of osier-grouadi. ^^^^^H 




Wolf-kiiltr. ^^^^ 


Paitor 


Herdaman of an; description. ■ 


OTilio, eel 

Opiiio 


I Sbepberd, 1 




Wecher-berd. ■ 




Sheep-shearer. _^^^H 


Caprariui 


^^^^H 


i'ecori piwrectuB, 
Pecoris magiBter 




s=;^:^ i^-*-^- ' 1 
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5ai>erjomentarius 
Bubalcus, vel 
Bubseqoa 
Porculator, vel 
Porcarius 
Sabukus • 
Gregarius • 



Keeper of working cattle. 
> Oz-driver, or herdsman. 



) 



Swine-herd. 

Ditto, (for young pigs.) 
Horse-herd. 



Venator 

Vestigator • 

Indagator 

Alator 

Auceps 

Piscator, vel 

Piscatui prsepositus 

Agitator • 

Epistates 

Ergastulus, vel 

Ergastularius 

Exactor operum 

Monitor • 

Lorarius 

Serv. fomacarius 

Gallinarias • 

Aviarius 



II. 

RUSTIC, OR URBAN SLAVES, 

(according to circumslances,) 

Hunter. 

Game finder, or tracker. I °"*^ 
Ti:** *^:i ««**«- y times 



Ditto, or toil setter. i ^ . 

Game^driver, or chaser. 

Fowler. 
) Fisherman. 
) Chief ditto. 

Driver, of various descriptions. 

Superintendaht. 

f Work-house master. 

Taskmaster. 

Ditto. 

Scourger. 

Furnace, oven, or kiln man. 

Hen or poultry keeper. 

Aviary keeper. 



Curator, ve/ > an8erura,tur-Keeper, or feeder of geese, thrush. 
Pastor } donun, &p. es, &c &c. 



Altiliarius, vel 
Fartor 
Alansuetarius, vel 
Domitor 
Ursarius • 

Asinarius • 
Mulio . 
Camicarius 
Basternarius 
Cisiarius 
Junctor • 



> Bird fattener, or crammer. 

V Tamer, or breaker of wild animals. 

Bearward. 

Ass keeper, or driver. 

Muleteer. 

Wain-driver. 

Driver of baetema, (a sort of car.) 

Ditto of ctfttcm, (a sort of gig*) 

Yoker, or groom* 



^^^^ 


" 


^^^^^1 


Equiaio, Bel 




~*"^^^^^l 


Equiliu, 






Equorum niagisler 


vel 


Hone keeper, or groom. T^^^^l 


Aga«o, Ekf/ 

Sirator 

Serv. B cnra Canis 




^^^H 




Dag, or kenuel keeper. ' j^^^^^J 


Aquarius 






MiDiater fon tonus 




Fountain man. . ^^^^H 


Serv. qui curabat ster 
quilbia et lauioas 


I Scareoger, or mBDure caUector. . ^H 






1 




URBAN SLAVES. H 




Household Slaves. ■ 


Coquu. 




Cook. 1 


Archimagiras. 




Chief do. ■ 


Pulmentarius 










Fioldlr. tH^H 


Offarius 




Pastry-cook. '^^^^^I 


Duldarim . 




Confectioner. ^^^^H 


Lactariui . 




Milk-dresaer, or dairvman. j^^^^M 


Ponmriui 




Fruit-dresier. ^ H 


Flacentaritu . 




C^e-baker. ■ 


Pibtor, mJ 
Pinior 




5 Baker. ■ 






{Fe,naledo.) M 


Focarius 




Fire boj. 'H 


(,FiKaTia) 




(Fir^girL) ■ 


CelJariuB 




Pan try .keeper. ^M 


PreQuiarim . 




Store-keeper, 1 


( '■-) ■ 




(Female do.) 


C<^duB 




Store-keeper, or boiler. 


Protnai 




r Butler, or server oC pantrv and 
i cellar. 
Caterer. 


Procurator 






, Table- steward. 


ObMnalor 




Ordererofbiiloffare. 


Serv. trioiiniaris,' i«I 


jBanqueting.room»l»vei. 


■ For the numUrr 


nrthc 


teni (rtdhiiara, and U>e miet; of ilielr ob 


av.ua>., .ULLuoiuFb 


U91I1.I. 



IM 



Tndmiardii, tel 
ArdutricUniiis 
Ijeotisianiiator 
MenaBdetenor 



Strudor • 

Calator, Ml 

lavitator 

Vocatora 



Guatator, b ««| 
Pnogustator 
Scissor, vel 
Carptor, ftel 
Cheironomontar ^ 
Diribitor • 
Ministrator 
Minister 
POoiUator 

{Serva adejfothos) ^ 
Diatarins, vei 
Zstarios 

Costos • • 

Ottiarios, vei 
Janitor 

{Ostiaria^^ Tel 

Jamirix) 
Velariiis 
Atriensis, vei 
Atrarius 
^dituus 
Sooparius 
Mediastinus 
Sapellecticarius, vei 
Serr. a supellecdli 
Gorinthiarius, vei 
Senr. a Corinthis 
Ai|^to pr»positus 
Auro propositus 



I Chief of do. 

Couch-spreader. 

Table-wiper. 
C Arranger of dishes, or ornamental 
i confectioner. 

I Inviter. 

I>o. or snmmoner, or announcer. 
Server. 

I Taster. 



} 



Carver. 



Distributor. 
Server, or waiter. 
. Do. (or servant generally.) 
Cup-bearer. 
{Female do,) 

> Attendant at meals. 
Watchman. 

\ Porter, or door Jceeper. 

> (Female do*) 

Curtain, or hang^ng-keeper. 

y Hidl.keeper,or hall-slave generally. 

Honse-cleaner. 

Sweeper. 

Do. or drudge generally. 

Fomiture-keeper. 

Keeper of brazen vases, &c 

Silver-plate keeper. 
Gold-pUte keeper. 



a Nomenelotort (of wb«ra diewheie) is sometiiDM wed for veeaior, 
Amm. MarcelUn. xUi. 

b SeonoteTik c SeenoteSa d SeenoteSI. 

t St. John, chap. x?UL r. 16-17 ; but as this seems the sole authority for 
• leiiMle beUifMt to iMep the door, may net the custom btentirefy east* 
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{Pedisseqtio) • 
Anteambulo • 

(Anteambulairut) 
Acoersitor 
Adverattor 

Machaerophorus i 

Lampadophorus • 
Tsediger • 

Lecticarias * • 
Cathedrarias, oW 
Cathedralicins 
Portitor sell», vel 
Gestator 

Cursor b • 

Viator • 

Tabellio, vel 
Tabellarius 
Salutif^rer, vel 
Silatigenilus 
Serv. qui muscas fugaret 
FlabeUifer 

(Flabellifera) 
Umbrellifer • 

(Umbrell\fera) « 
Sandaliger, vel 
Sandaligerulus 

{SandaUgeruUt^ yel 

AneUla a sandaUo) 
Analecta • • 



( Pemals attendant J) 
Harbinger, or running footman. 

(^Female harlwiger,) 
Announcer of his master. 
Attendant abroad. 
Sword-bearer, or chasseur. 
Lamp, or IanteFn4)earer. 
Torch-l>earer. 
Litter-bearer.. 

Cathedra^ or chair-bearer* 

Chairman, or sedan-bearer. 

Runner. 

Do. or messenger. 

Letter-carrier. 

Message, or compliments-bearer. 

Fly-flapper. 
Fan.b^rer. 

(Female do,) 
Umbrella, or parasol-bearer. 

{FemtUe do.) 

Sandal-bearer. 



{Female do.) 
Picker up. 



Actor« 

Adjutor 
Columella, vel 
Major domus 
Tabularius, vel 
Calculator, vel 
Numerarius 
Ratiocinator 
Dispensator, vel 
Prorogator, vel 
Arcarius 
a See note 81 



3. 

Upper Servants. 

i Manager, or *' homme d'affaires** 
generally. 
Assistant to actor. 

f House-steward. 



} 
} 



Aooountaut. 

Do. or rather auditor. 

Keeper of household purse & stores. 



b See note 85. 



c See note 86L 



Procurator . ■ Purveyor, or auperinteodant. 

Serv. valetudinai'ius, vel { 
Stru. ail ffigris 



i HoipiUl-atCeudaa 



Nursery Slaves, and Attendants of Youth. 



vtl 



Nutritor, HI 

{NiUrix) 
Bsjulieb. 
Cerului 

{Geruta) 



(Cu'taria) 



Pralagogiu 



f Male-nui 
{Nurii 



(Female do. or nurjerjinnirf.) 
Hocker, or cradle boy. 

{Female rocker, or cradle iirl.) 



J Teacher. 

iDn. origiQslly attends 
persons going w acl 



•S/aues of Luxury. 
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Homerista 

AretaloguSji^/ 

Tabulator 

Actuarius 
Amanuensis, vet 
Serv, a manu 



Morio * 
Fatuus 

{Faitia) 
Nanus, vel^ 
Puniilio 

(Nana) 
Hermaphroditus 
Phngus, vel 
Pulyphagus 
Spado, velo 
Eimuchus 
Scurra 
Ludio 

Delia's, ffel^ 
Delicia 



(Lanipendia) 

iLania) 
Lanifica) 

{QuasUlaria) 
Textor 

{Textria) 
Linteo . 

FuUo 
Phrygio 
Sutor . 
(Jerdo 
VestiBcus 

( FesHJica) 
Sartor 

(Sartrvr) 
Sarcinator 

{Sarcinairix) 
Ferrarius 



Reciter of Homer*8 w orks , 
> Story-teller. 

Journal-keeper. 
^ Secretary, clerk, or amanuensis. 

Monsters and Buffoons, 



Fool, or idiot. 
Idiot. 

{Femate do,) 

Dwarf. 

(Female do.) 
Hermaphrodite. 

Glutton. 
Eunuch. 



i 

} 
} 

Buffoon. 

Do. masker, or mummer. 

> Darling ; smart, prattling boy. 

Artisans, 

i Female wool weigher.') 
Female wool dresser*) 

(Female do. or spinner.) 

(Female spinner.) 
Weaver. 

(Female do.) 
Linen wearer, or bleacher. 
Fuller. 
Embroiderer. 

Shoemaker, or sewer generally. 
Cobbler. 
Dressmaker. 

(Female do.) 
Tailor. 

(Female do.) 
Mender, or patcher. 

(Female do.) 
Smith. 



a See note 90. 



b See note 91. c See note 92. 



d See note 93 < 
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Olutinator • 

Pumicator 
Malleator 
Ornator 
Miniculator, vel 
Illuminator 
Pictor • • 

Cslator 

Argentarius • 

Vasentarius • 

Faber a Corinthis 
Figulus 

Architectus • 

Structor • 
Histrio • 

Comoedus » 
Mimus • 

{Mima) • 

Pantomimus 

{Paniomima) 
Symphouiacus* 
Acroama • 
Ghoraules • 

Cithar»du8, vel 
Fidicen 

(CithartBda^ vel 

Fidicina) 

{Citharisiria, vel 
FscUiria) 
Tibicen • 

( THbicena) « 

Fistalator • 
Hydraales, vel 
Organarius 

{Sambucina^ vel 
Sambticistria) 

{Tympanisiria) 

{CrotalUiria, vel 
Copa) 
Saltator . 

(^Saltairixy* 
Fiinambiilus, vel 
Fuiiirepus, vel 
Scbcenobates 



Oluer, or paster, {ptpap^us^ &.c.) 
Polisher with pumice stone* 
Ilammerer, or beater. 
Omamenter. 

> liluminator. - 

Painter* 

Engraver, or embosser. 

Silversmith. 

Vessel-maker. 

Worker in brass. 

Potter, or tile-burner* 

Architect* •« 

Builder. 

Player. 

Ditto, or comedian* 

Miroe.- 

(Female do,) 
Pantomime. 

(Female dif,') 
Singer* 
Do. 
Do. 

> Harper, or singer to the harp. 



} 



{Femak do.) 



Piper. 

{Female do*) 
Flute player. 

[ Water.oi^n player, or director. 

{Femide dulcimer or sackbut 

player,) 
{Female drummer, or tambouf* 

ine player,) 
{Female cymbal player, and 

dancer,) 
Dancer. 
{Female do,) 



\ 
] 



Rope*dancer. 



a8eenote98i 



b See note 97. 



Military AtiendanU- 



Soldier's boy, or drudge- 



In addition to those slaves engaged in the i 
various departments just named, there must I 
have been a considerable number required, for \ 
rowing and managing the pleasure gallies of the 
rich, Horace" leads us to suppose, that vessels 
of considerable size were used for purposes of 
luxury ; and they could not be propelled in the 
ancient way, without great crews of remiges or 
rowers. Pignorius'' has assigned to slaves, the 
multifarious duties of the Imperial household; 
but we may more safely incline to the opinion 
of others, who suppose, that the superior do- 
mestics of the Emperor, as well as the officers 

» See note SB. 

<> This a not eidiuiTely a military temi. Hor, i. Sst. 6, 
T. 103, i.ep. 14, T. 13. Seneca, ep. 110. 

' Horace (i. £pi>t. 1, v. 83) ^peflks of a "priua trirenis," 
or privata vessel with three bniiks of oera. The bulk and 
arrangement of ancient ships is an intricste branch of anii- 
quitiei, OD which the reader roay consult the vieivi of a mii- 
dern marine englueer, N. Leroy, explained in bis " Me- 
rooirei sut let navirei employes par lea Hnciens." Meiu. de 
I'Acad. del Inscriplioos, C. xxxTiii. p. a32, el segij, 

•■ Ue Serfis._ 
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who conducted the ceremonial of his court, 
were freedmen. Some of the inferior menials, 
and part of the numerous retinue, by which 
the Emperor ivas followed when abroad, at 
once for his security, and for parade, were, no 
doubt, slaves ; but the distinction between the 
establishment of the Prince, and tliat of his sub- 
jects, seems to have consisted in the att^^ndants 
who waited upon him, being above slavery. 
The various memliers of the Imperial family 
appear to have been situated, in this respect, as 
any other wealthy individuals, who had freed- 
men in some of the more important places of 
their household, the rest being filled by slaves. 

Besides the occupations already enumerated, 
there were many others, in which slaves were 
employed j but not so exclusively of freemen, 
as to enter into the foregoing catalogue. They 
were much engaged in commerce, both as retail 
dealers, and extensive merchants. Shipping 
concerns were chiefly managed by them ; and 
the trade in money, under all forms, from the 
petty loans of pawnbrokers, up to the import- 
ant transactions of bankers, [^argenlaril, ij-c] 
passed, in great measure, through the bands of 
slaves. 

As slaves were not deemed persons, in law ; 
and were hardly suffered to appear in courts of 
justice on their own behalf; we are not sur- 
prised at their being unqualified to act as ad- 
vocates, for others — even for their own mas- 
ter. But, aa freedmen' were permitted to plead ; 
and might represent their patron, in cases where 
Jie would otherwise have been obliged to ap- 

■ See chap. ii. 
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p«ar in person ; it is but iair to infer, that many 
slaves studied for the legal prot^seion, whict 
emancipatioo would enable them to exercise; 
since, at the same time, a slai-e sufficiently 
learned to give advice aa a chamber counsel, 
muat have proved of high ulility in any house- 
hold.' 



SALK, VALUE, AND EXPENSE OF SLAVES." 

PuoPEiETORs of slavre were entitled to sell 
them, whenever they pleased, and in whatever 
manner suited their convenience ; but in the 
regular slave-market, they were generally sold 
by auction," which was previously notified to 
the public.'' At Rome, there were no fixed fair 
or market days,' for the sale of slaves. It 

■i It is probable, that «oma iEformation upon this Bubjeot, 
may be fuund in the fullaning ttotk of a Ruman legal ami. 
quary; of which, I, unfortunately, knoir nuthing l)ut the 
lille. Jo. Carol. Oulrjoha, •• DiuertaEio de eerris juriiperilU 
eC magislratibus apuii Romaaoi," !^edin. 1765. 4tii. 

*> In cODVerling ancient into sterling maney. Dr. Arbutli- 
nol'i tables have beeu fulloneii ; although the rates given 
tliere, are probaMy too low for the present time. With re- 
fcrenCB to the suliject uf tl>U chapter, 1 am aorry that I have 
never met with two works, often quowd by foreign writers 
un antiquities ; llamlierger, de pretiii rerum ; and Jugler, 
deiiundinaliuneiervuruinBpudTel«rBslibsrBiiigulaiiB,Lei]>B. 

t HerodiaD, ii. Plant. Sticb. 

d Plaut. Menaich. 

' At Athena, tbcieTBia fair or market fur itlaves, on the 
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went on daily, at various places in the city: 
the chief of which were, at the Campus Mar- 
tiua," (in the 9th region) ; and in the Thuscus 
Vicus, near the Temple of Castor,'' (which stood 
in the 8th region,) where the principal slave- 
market is placed by various authors, although 
the slaves sold at the Temple of Castor" were, 
usually, of inferior character. There were 
also separate places of sale, for females of one 
class, at the Temple of Venus, '^ and in the Via 
Sacra i' and Plutarch^ seems to indicate, that 
there was a particular forum for dwarfe and 
monsters, but does not point out its situation. 

Slave-dealing was not esteemed an honorable 
occupation, or worthy of merchants ;s but it 
was very lucrative ; and those who followed it 
[tnangones, venaliciarii, (J-c] gave themselves 
sometimea the airs of consequence, trusting to 
their wealth, and means of gratilying competi- 
tors for the precious objects of their trade. One 
of those persons, Thoranius by name, was well 
known in the age of Augustus ;^ and ventured, 
once, to behave with extreme sauciness' to the 



tint of e>di montli only. Aristoptianea drawi a pictnre nf 
the Athenian siave.msrket, [Achorn. iii. 2 et 3.] v/bich, 
if not overcharged, sbewa ii to have been a scene of low and 
libald buffoonery, iU according viih the feelings of the poor 
creature! who were eipoied to aale. 

a Mart. ix. epig. 60 ; ii. ep. 11. The fanner ahewi, 
that tlnvea nere sold at the sepia, and the latter marks tbe 
propinquity of these, to known placei. 

Plant. Ciirciil. iv, I, t. 21-2, Aucel. Victor. 

' SenecB, de conit. tap. 13. 

" Plant. Psnul. i. 2, v. SB- 

* Mbei. Ii. epig, 63. f De cnriaa. 

t It was diBtlnctiy separated from the superior mercfaan- 
dii.-, Seneca, de benef. it. 13. Plant. Trinnm. ii. 2. v. 61. 

I' Siiet«U' Aug. G9. i Maciob. Saturn, ii. 4. 
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Emperor hiniBelf. His effrontery, too, ! 
cheating Marc Antony," has been noticed bjrl 
several writers. The Gargiliamis, ccIebrateiU 1 
by Martial,'' eeeina to liave been engaged in tbti- J 
fame trade, in the reign of Domitian. ^ 

There appear to liave been as much trick anvl 
fraud, amongst the ancient slave-mongero,'^ i 
amongst the modern horse and picture dealers : 1 
personal blemishes were often hidden by dreaffJ 
and ornaments ; and false characters were fre^' if 
(juently given, in written advertisements, orbjr I 
the crier or auctioneer, who described the seve-. I 
ral lots put up to sale. In order to deceive thai I 
buyers as to their strength, slaves were made ti 
carry pretended weights j** and various artiRce* 
were used, to mislead in regard to their age.* 
Slaves of beauty or rarity, were not exposMl 
to the vulgar gaze, but were shewn off naked, 
to favored customers, in a small wooden stall, 
or sbew-house/ called a cataata. Newly im- 
ported slaves usually had their feet chalked ;> 
those from the East had also their ears bored ;'' 
and prisoners of war had a chaplet' on their 
heads.'' Careful buyers, before concluding a, 
purchase, made the slave be completely strip- 

• Plin. vii. 12. SoUnua, c 5. 

b Tiii. epig. 13. c Seneca, Epiet. SO. 

d Quintil. ii. IG. ' See Date 98. 

' Mart. vi. epig. 39 ; and more particularlj, ii. ep. G9. 
Flin. zxxv. IB. ^u<'loD. de tllual. Grumni. 13 t hencs, so. 
tailvi IB nied for a sluve siild in thin WKy, Mart. xi\. 75, t. 
1, which supports tl>e similHr rending of Vilrur. viii. 4. 

e Plin, Div. I7.IB. Ovid, i. Amor. 8, v. 84. Chalking 
the hHds, Ml alludrd tn liy Cicero, {ad Fumll. vii. rplst. 6,1 
is thought to hare been a uuslom among (larliBrtan women. 
Turneh. Adv. zii. IR, 

h Juveii. Sat. i. t. lOi. 

I Lie. r. 23. k See doIs 100. 
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ped,* and examined, for n-lilch they often callet 
in the aid of surgeoDs;^ they also used particu- 
lar tests,' hy which, it was euppoeed. they could 
ascertain, whelher the slave was subject to epi- 
leptic disorders. 

In later times, a deed of sale was delivered, 
by the seller, to the buyer ; by which the for- 
mer transferred to the latter, his rights over the 
elave; and which constituted the buyer's title. In 
this deed, were embodied any stipulations to 
which the parties agreed.'' The buyer, for exam- 
ple, engaged sometimes, that the slave should 
be manumitted, at a certain period ; or, that he 
should never be freed : that he should he carried 
to Asia ; or that he should never be taken out 
of Italy : and, on the other hand, the seller some- 
times bound himself to tahe back the slai'e, and 
repay the price, in the event of the slave for- 
feiting his good character, under circumstances, 
to which tlie laws respecting warranty did not 
apply. Special security was, sometimes," given 
for the healthiness of a slave ; although the com- 
mon law nas, jierhaps, sufficient to protect a pur- 
chaser) to a reasonable extent. 

The ^diles, who superintended all markets, 
and exercised jurisdiction, in regard to every 
thing transacted there, published edicts to regu- 
late sales of all sorts, and those of slaves in par- 
ticular, as one of the most important descrip- 
tions of property- In those edicts, they, some- 



laudian, in Eutrop. i. v. 35Jj, 

cenou) 101. 

■.a tbsp. iv. e_Cic. de Crjt. Vjrru, de K. E. 



times, trenched a little upon the province of tKe 
legislature ; when they did not declare, merely, 
what waa received usage, or confine their new 
rules to matters of form : no complaint, however, 
seems to have been made of their arrogation of 
authority ; and the ^dilitian edicts obtained 
the force of laws, before they had the positive 
sanction of an Emperor.* The edicts laid down 
distinctly, that the seller of a slave'' must fairly 
announce his defects ; and should he bound to 
take him back, repaying; the price, if the buyer, 
within six months after the sale, detected, and | 
complained" of a serious fault, (chiefly of a bodi- 
ly kind,) in him, and from which he had been j 
warranted free ; or if the slave was found de- 
void of thequalifications attributed to him : and I 
that the seller should, for a year,'' bo liable to I 
make up to the buyer, what the latter had lost I 
by the barj^in, through any fault, mental or mo- 
ral, as well as corporeal, in Ihe slave. ^ 

Warranty^ was held to be sufficiently expreaft- ^ 
ed, not merely by the deed of sale, but by the 
character given of the slave, which was usually 
set forth in a scroll,** hung round his neck, b&- J 

■ Theae were conioliiliited in ifae Edictum perpeluam of J 
Hadrisn. ^ f 

B 1. Laben. 1, tie da JBdU. Ed. 1, D. xil. ; Haraco sIludM 
to Ihia, ii. Sat. 3, v. 2Ri-" 
" I. icieDdum 19, J I 

I'lbid. • I 

» 1. Jiilimus 13, pr. Bl { li venditor 4. tit. de act. emp^. 1 

1, D. lix. ; Psnl. Sent. ii. 17, g B "" 

ferr«l to by Cicero, pro Flanc. 25 ; de Va. iii. ie-17, Md 

more partirallnrly 23. 

' Siicb warrMiiy li alladed to liy Horace, ut supra. 

■ A. Oell. ir. 2; Seneca, eyUi. 47; Suelon. i!e Illust. 



iiiiiuui. 4 : Propert-iv. el. 5, r. 51 ; and Bolatenii 
Petrui Chrysrldgiia, (drcBi, n, 440,) Senn. HI, 
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fore he wae sold. Venders were, netrerth^l^ al- 
lowed to indulge in general phrases of comtttetl. 
dation»^ without incurring liability to make t^iki 
good. Slaves quite unwarranted, were Usualljr 
sold wearing^ a hat, [pifeu^,] or a chaplet, [cord^ 
fia,]likecaptives; from the sale of whom, thisfofiii^ 
was probably copied; and we may conclude, 
that the seller of prisoners of war, was never, 
even if the chaplets were omitted, made liable 
in implied warranty ; as he could> rarely, have 
any means of knowing their character. The 
chief bodily disease in slaves, against which 
buyers were anxious to be secured, was epilep- 
sy.** The principal moral faults were thievish- 
ness ;^ running away ;' being a pimp ;^ and hav- 
ing a disposition to commit^ suicide.^ Among 
the loose praises which were not supposed to be 
seriously given by the seller, were frugality ;^ 
obedience ; &c. The nation of a slave was con- 
sidered important,^ and must be truly declared"* 
by the seller. 

« I. ea quK 43, pr. tit. de oontrah. empt. 1, D. xviii. ; 1. 
fciendum 19, pr. tit. de £dil. £d. 1, D. xxi. 

b A. Gell. vii. 4. c Ibid. 

d See note 102.— It is a carious question in the history of 
diseases, what caused this malady to be so prevalent, as it 
would seem to have been, among the ancients. 

^ See the expressions in the formuke, in note 9. 

f See note 103. 

e Being free from this fault, was of great consequence td 
the good conduct of the females in the household ; and also 
of the young masters, whose irregularities, a slave of an op- 
pOBite character might greatly promote, as we see upon the 
ancient stage. 

^ See note 104. * See note 105. 

k ]. sciendum 19, pr. tit. de Mdiii' £d. 1, D. xxi. 

1 See note 106. 

^ I quod si 31, § qui maocipia 21, tit. de /Edil. Ed. 1, D. 



• Slum were Bold, either with or vithonttiiMC 
peculium,' ornaments,'' or dreaa :' and the stricl 
presumption of law was,^ that they were trans* 
frared alone. But the ordinary phrase em- 
ployed, in putting up a slave^ to eale, was, 
" alive, and seeing, with his food and clothes." 
Several slaves were, sometimes, sold together/ 
at so much a head, or for the whole lot ; and 
they were, occasionally, disposed of, as accessor- 
ies* to other property. 

The value of slaves depended upon th^ 
qualifications, for either ministering to the lux- 
ury of their owner, or being a source of hia 
emolument ; and the great profusion of the Ko- 
maus, during the most luxurious times, is cood 

lem 30, pr. tit. d* 
ir. lit. de iEdil. Ed. 
lit. depecuL 1, IK 



(lavB, it obviona from 1. ci 
2, D. III. 

' Cio. pro Sextin. " nnu, ul aianl, el vidtna, cum vtofu «m 
ac vestiiu publicalua." Vid, alaa Plant. Stich. Whence wa 
may gMhvt, Itiat ibe Blaie's dsy't Hllawanca of food, and hii 
dresB were given along aiih him, to aare the buyer tnnible, 
^though Dsitber would liave b«en deemed an nccenoty to th« 
man himiclf, it not rxprtusly promiged. 

f 1. cum ejusdem 34 ; L li plura 36, tit. de MdH. Ed. 1, D. 



BpicuouB in the large sums occasionally p^fi 
slaves, who could not be profitable to their mas- 
ters. The following are remarkable instances 
of this extravagance: A morio, or fool," was 
sometimes sold for 20,000 nummi, or £161. 
93. 2d.; 100,000 rnimmi, or £807. 5b. lOd. 
were given, by Calvisius Sabinus,'' for each of 
a set of learned slaves, who could repeat the 
whole of celebrated works. Marc Antony paid 
for a pair'^ of beautiful youths, who resembled 
each other so strongly, that they were passed off 
as twins, 200 sestertia, or ^1,614. 11a. 8d.' 
At a later period, single handsome boys fetched 
vast prices ; 1 00,000 nummi,'' or .fSOy. 5s. lOd. 
and even twice' that sum, or ^1,614. lis. 8d. 
Eunuchs were always very dear; but tha 
amount paid for one who belonged to Sejanus, 
if not erroneously stated by Pliny,^ is to be re* 
garded as a mere fancy price. The natives of 
some particular countries were purchased at 
high prices, as personal attendants ; in this si- 
tuation were Egyptians, Ethiopians, and most 
of the Asiatics. 

Slaves, possessing qualiHcations which might 
be turned to profit, were, sometimes, sold for 
very large sums ; yet, cannot be reckoned so 
dear as those slaves who produced no return. 
A good cook was valued at four talents," or 

■ Mart. vii. epig. 13. 

>> Seneci, Epiit. i t ani sea note 89. 

r Plin. Tii. 12 ; but the price i 
£S,42I. 17i. Gd. by ^alinus, c. 5. 

■■ Jllttrt. xi. (pig, 71, T. 1 ; iii. e 

" Id. iii. Bp. 6a, V. 1. 

' vii. 38 i where the prica is al 
^a,B56.4- '•' 



made 300 letltrlia, i 
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'£'f}2. A vine-dreBser waa worth" 8,000 scA i 
fertii, or ^''64. lis. Od. The pric& giveir, 
by Scaurus, for Lutatius Daphnia the gram- 
marian, said by Pliny,'' to be the highest ever 
paid by a master, has been much disputed, 
together with that given for the same slave, by 
Qiiintus Catulus," who manumized him. The 
annual hire of Lucius Apuleius,'' another gram- 
marian, is iu a similar state of uncertainty : but 
we may be satistied, that each of these amount- 
ed to an immense sum. An esteemed medical 
man must have borne a high value, as the an- 
nual emoluments of one, sometimes, amounted to 
nearly £5,000.' A slave well fitted for the stags 
was very valuable; as we learn, from the law- 
suit between Roscins the actor, and Fannius/ 
respecting a slave player, in which Cicero was 



b Tii. 39. One reading (o^iopted liy Uarduin) beacs 700 
teslertia, or £5.651. lOd. 

I Sneton. da llltisC Oramm. :i; ivherethe price i^ according j 
to one apprured re>diaK,aoD,qUO nvmmi, or £l,fiU. I li. Sd. ' 

d tiuclon. ut mip. The liiffecenca lietiveen the resdingl i 
hire !■ greaC : iOailertia, (£922. lfl«.4d.); or iOO sealerlia, 
(£3,239. a». 4d.) ; tlie lnCier reading ii, in toma meii>ui% 
aupported. by an uadiBpiitHil paiiage in SuetoniuB' Life <l('1 
Veipauan, (c IS) ; by RHuIher in [he Menrninaf llhiBtTiam- I 
Graniinariana, (c l?) : and liy one reading nf B renuno ' 
UiB Life of AugUBlm, (c. 41) : while the other Tersioa of 
Isit cited paUB^e, ntid an imqiieilioni'd lext, (111. Oraniiii, 
23,) da nnl really go far tu eatahlish the contraiy ; beOBQM 
the one relnLei, appareiiily, to the remuneration paid to teaoh. 
era, fiir ina true tions Ki'en to individual familieij aod the 
Other, to B school not likely tube very numerously or reapcct- 
alily attended, from tiie moral character of ihe teacher. On 
the other hnnd, Apuleiuaia eipreiily said, to haTs taught 
many pupiti. 

' (>UU Kttfrlia, or £4,843. IS). Plin. xxix. I. Eroi Me- 
rula, a medicw, record! in an inscriptioD, that be paid for 
hii freedom U.S.l3a3. £403. 123. lid, f See note IDS. 
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e former ; where it a] 
^1,614. 11a. 8d. [200 seslertia,'] was under 
the full value of a good performer. An actreas, 
«specially if poBses^ed of beauty, must liave^ 
been worth still more. Other femalea, too,'' 
whose personal attractions and accomplishments, 
were such as to procure great gains, from their 
being made to live as courtezans, seem to have 
been sold very dear ; if we may trust to the in- 
dications in the curious story of Apollooiue of 
Tyre, and those in the third Satire of Juvenal, 
And in the Fer^a of Plautus. 

After Klaves of extraordinary value, the scale 
of estimation appears to have been graduated, in 
the following manner — 1. li^uDUchs' skilled in. 
any art. 2. Medical men, and tnidwives. 3. 
£unuchs unskilled ; and other slaves who were 
shorthand writers. 4. Artificers. 5. Unskilled 
slaves. We cannot now determine, at what 
prices, slaves of each of the preceding kinds, 
usually sold, in earlier times : but we know the 
legal valuations of them, in the age of Justinian, 
which are, probably, not far below the market 
prices, at that period. A slave of the first nam- 
ed class was rated at 70 nolidi, or £56. 10s. 
24d. ; one of the second, at 60 aolidi, or £4S. 
8s. 9d. ; one of the third, at 50 nolidi, or =£'40. 
7s. 3^d. i one of the fourth, at 30 solidi, or 
^24. 4b. 4jd. ; and one of the last, at 20 solidi, 
or £16. 2a. lid. 

Whether ordinary slaves, for labor, or do- 



n Bclreta, who i 



upon the itage, at tha 
£l,6U.]l>.Bd.H i 



c pro Q. Kojo. 
> I, duubus 3, pr. lit- uommun. de Uijat. &c. 43, C< 



mestic service, should be reckoned to hare aF- 
tered considerably in price, between the age of 
Cato, and that of Justinian, depends much upon 
the true reading of a. passage in Plutarch.' It 
has been understood, by many modern writers, 
that Cato paid, as a moderate price, for a man, 
1,600 drachmtE, or 1^48. 8s. 9d. Yet, the le^al 
value of a slave, as fixed by Justinian, was only 
£16. 2s. lid., which vould allow the selling 
price to be about J?20. In tracing back the va- 
lues, at difierent tiroes, we find no variation be- 
tween the nominal prices, in the fur separated 
eras of Justinian, and of Hadrian ;** but the va- 
lue of money, bearing the same denomination, 
was, perhaps, grcater^in the beginning vf the se- 
cond, than in the middle of the sixth century. 
Of the value of slaves, in the intermediate times, 
we have few notices. Dut under Honorius' and 
Theodosius II. (a. n. 410.) a slave capable of 
bearing arms, was estimated at about 30 solidi, 
or £ii. 4s. i^d. ; a few years earlier, at 25 so- 
lidi, or £•■20. 3a, 8|d. ; and in a. d. 397, at 36 
sotidi, or £29. Is. 3d.' During Domitian's 
reign,' ^9. 10s. 6^d. was a low price for a slave; 
but at the same time, a fisherman^ was worth less 
than j£4li. 8s. Qd. Pliny the elder" says inct- 

■ Vit. Cai. Seeontelltl. 

f 1. quaiim. 2. til. d» fideimm. liherlat. i, C. vii. 

* The g<ilden nlidud of laier limes was greully inferior, in 
mlue, to that of more t1ouri>biog periudi. Vid. Fiukurtou'i 
UiMT an Med>lg, kvl. J. 

<1 See chtip. iil.&c Symmachus aUo, (x. epigC 64.) near tha 
end of (he fourth century, itaiea [lie amuiint at wbicli a tiro 
wm rated, to be five pnunda of Rilver ; a (iim aqual to ibe 2C 
Mfii/i uf ]. L3, tit. de tironibua 13, Cod. Tlieud. vii. 

e See note HI. ' Marc. i. epi^. 31 ; 1,200 numnj. 
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dentally, that in his age, ordinary slav^ had be- 
pome dearer than formerly. Columella," (who 
is believed to have written in the time of Clau- 
diiis.) reckons a vine-dresser worth £6i- 'Js. 8(1. 
When Horace'' wrote, AflG. 28. lid. (500 
drachntcB,) seems to have been a fair price, for a 
good slave, of ordinary qualifications; while 
■£64. lis. 8d.was not thought t«o much, for an 
Italian*^ bom youth of talent. If we take 500, 
instead of 1,500 drachmcB, to be the sum really 
eet down by Plutarch, then the nominal price 
paid by Cato, cornea to be the same with that 
fixed by Justinian, or .£16. 2a. lid. After the 
euccesses of Stilicho against Rodagaisus, cap- 
tive Germans'' were sold for one piece of gold, 
or about 16s. l|d. each: and in the camp of 
l.ucullua in Fontus," a slave cost but 4 drnch- 
mtE, or 2s. 7d. — perhaps the lowest price ever 
paid for human bein^ : but these uncommon 
cases cannot enter into any general estimate. 
Children, under lOyears of age, were' considered 
worth about a half less than slaves of the same 
class, who were beyond that period of life : but, 
we do not find at what time past maturity, 
slaves began to decline in value. 

Home-born slaves I uernar,] were, in some re- 
spects, highly estimated by their masterB,^ in 

• De H. R. iii. 3. b ii. Sat. 7, v. 43. 

c Bar. il. Epist. 3, V. fi. 

•I Gibbon, HinC chap. xxi. 

' Plutarch, vl[. Liicull. 

< 1. diiiiliui a, pr. tic commiin. de Upnt. &c (3, C. vi. So, 
in tliB Puudoluii iJ Platima. (i. I , t. 4)(-G0,} a handmine fr- 
iMile (Phfenicium) i> valued al !0 nina. [£U4. lU. Bd >: 
still in the I'snului, (ir. 2, r. ^^■B.) two femule children aitd 
their imnearaiold fur -22 minis, li,'67. 19*. 4d.l 

s See chap. v. and Semca, opiit. IS. 
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Vbose timtlies they had been brought up ; and 
their pertness was, sometimes, reckoned an amus- 
ing qualification. But, as they were systema- 
tically treated with greater indulgence, they 
were often more insubordinate and troublesome, 
than those acquired from abroad : for ordinary 
service, therefore, aa well as for field labor, im- 
ported slaves, [veno/es,'\ who could be more ea- 
sily moulded to the will of the owner, bore, ge- 
nerally, a superior value in the market, to those 
bom in Roman households. New slaves, [no- 
i;i(ii.] were," also, preferred to those who had 
been long in service [veteratores] ; and the 
lapse of a single year founded the distinction, 
made in law, between novices'" and old slaves ; 
the latter of whom were supposed to have learn- 
ed habits and tricks,'' inconsistent with the in- 
terests of a master- 
It is well worthy of remark, that ordi- 
nary female slaves were, certainly, never of 
more than equal price with males ; even so 
late as the reign of Justinian:^ and, indeed, 
appear to have been generally cheaper: since 
we may gather, from a text in the Pandects, 



■ Such la llie langiiaffe of Ulpian, [I. prmcipiunt 3T, lit> 
de MdU. Ed. ], D. xii.] aa cii votitii. 

t>l. Interdum 10, g qniiticaa 3, Lit. H? piiliKc. ren. &c. i, 
D. Maiii. ; liui Kcordiiift lo mi (lUier definition, i slave wonld 
■eem to brcoine a veteralor, im mediately on pasting from ths 
hnnda nf hi« iinpnrter ; 1. anitni 65, ulc S tervUB 2, tit. de 
£di). Ed. 1, D. xxi. 

« Hence, it uiud lo he Mid ot Tyrian slavtB, ihat the bet. 
ter thej' spoke Oreek, the worse they were in chsrecter ; Cit. 
de Orst. ii. 66. 

<i Males and feraalej are raied at the lame values, in the 
law formerly cited ; |. duuhua 3, pr. ti[. tummuD. de legak 
be. 43, C. I'i. 
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that in the times of Trajan and Hadrian, two 
sotidi,^ or £1. 12s. 3^d., was not so low a 
price for a slave-girl, as to give rise to impeach- 
ment of the buyer's good faith, in regard to her 
having come honestly into the hands of the sell- 
er.'' Yet, the common selling price of an or- 
dinary mule slave, must have been, iit least, 
equal to the legal valuation of one, or ^'16. 2s. 
lid., and ought rather to be estimated at JP20. 
Hence, we might, without other reasons, justly 
infer, tliat propagation was not the chief mode of 
keeping up the numbers of slaves^ but that the 
slave-trade continued to pour into the market, 
an abundant supply of hands ready for employ- 
ment. 

Letting out slaves, was a very common" way 
of turning them to profit; but we have not 
many data^ for making accurate calculations of 
their hire.'' We cannot safely say, that because 
an accomplished slave sold, perhaps, for a sum 
equal to five years' purchase of his salary,'' the 
price of common laborers, was in the same pro- 
portion to their wages. Were we to assume 
such a rate, as to a slave sold for £20, we should 
make his annual stipend £^, and his daily hire, 
(deducting thirty-five holidays,) between 2|d, 
and 3d. per day- Now, this would not allow a 
good return, for the capital invested in such 
perishable property as slaves ; when the usual 
rate of interest, upon ample landed security, was 



I. 



f Tl>ii IB tha rnte (ound, b^ taking the second price of ths 
grBTnroariBD Dsplmis, and the moderate eKtimate of the hire 
of L. ApuJeiui, £'l,Ct4. lla. 8d., and £322. lUi. 4<i. See p. 
Jfil, aupra. 
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six* per cent. ; aince the slave-holder woold, thtli^ i 
get CO more than 20 per cent. The pay of a I 
foot soldier may be a better criterion, for judg- 
ing of the price of labor. After the reign of 
Domitian,'' it amounted to 1 J denarius, or 
9{d. per day; of which, sixpence might re- 
main after stoppages- At this rate, the buyer 
of a slave for ^£"20, would pay little more than 
two years' purchase ; and would, therefore, 
draw nearly 50 per cent, upon his capital ; and 
we ought to observe, Cicero seems to gay, that 
a good workman might, perhaps, get 12 asses, 
or lO/jjd. a-day, but not more, in his age.' 
Persius^ intimates very strongly, that a slave, 
whose daily hire amounted to no more than 
three asses, or Si^'^d,, was considered very 
worfbless, in his time- 
Slaves seem to have been, generally, let out 
under contracts' between their owner and em- 
ployer ; but they were, sometimes, allowed to 
tind work^ for themselves, on condition of their 
bringing in, all or part of their gains, to their 
master. We do not meet with any traces of 
such covenants l>eing entered into, between the 
Roman proprietor and hirer of a slave, as would, 
virtually, come to be an insurance upon the life 
of a slave ; and would, tacitly, operate as a se- 
curity for his being well used. But it is a sin- 
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gular fact, that an agreement of this sort, by 
which, a hirer engaged to fill up vacancies in the 
list of slaves, let to him for a term of years, was 
actually entered into between two Athenians,* 
as Xenophon informs us, and is, in all probabi- 
lity, the oldest instance of assurance on life. 

The expense of maintaining slaves was, un- 
questionably, very moderate, in times of public 
tranquillity. The price of provisions was al- 
ways low : and when Juvenal^ speaks of the 
great cost of feeding slaves ia town, his remark 
is pointed at needy proprietors.*' The great 
market of Rome was kept supplied, by encour- 
agements held out to importation ; much was 
given in largesses ; and prices were never rais- 
ed to the consumers, as the government paid 
the difference between the sum for which they 
could buv, and that for which the corn-dealers 
could afford to sell. We read, that corn lands 
in Italy, were much thrown out of cultivation, 
during the Empire ; and we see occasional at- 
tempts to account for this, by the extension of 
villas and pleasure-grounds ; while it is to be 
attributed to a different cause. After Roman 
proprietors had acquired large estates, in Africa, 
and other places, much superior to Italy in fer- 
tility,^ it necessarily became unprofitable to 
grow com there, where it was produced at 
greater cost, and yet could not be sold at a re- 
munerating price; they ceased, therefore, to 
raise more than was required for the mainten- 
ance of the people on their lands. Yet, the nobles 

* Nicias and his orerseer; vidi Xenophon. de rat. red. » 
b Sat. iii. v. I66.7. « See note IIG. 

d See note 117. 



cDuId not whoHy abandon their Italian eatatn : 
as it was, always, or till a very late period, i 
neceesary qiialiiication for a senator,' that he pos- 
sessed land in Italy. When untoward political 
events digtiirbed the relations between Home 
and the corn provinces, dreadful famines were 
experienced in Italy. While these raged, slaves 
did not escape from owners as unable to main- 
tain tiiem ; but free paupers were eager to sur- 
render liberty, and attach themselves to the es- 
tates of rich proprietors,'' vcho would then have 
an interest to provide for their support : as slaves 
could always be ted, by the fruits of those estates 
wliich they cultivated ; although grain might 
not repay the cost of production, if carried to 
market. Even before the close of the Republic, 
Italian agriculturists had found the raisings of 
corn to be so little profitable, that some of them 
considered grazing" more advantageous than til- 
lage : while others, (perhaps more justly,) pre- 
ferred* growing nine. 'I'hese last branches of 
husbandry, and the breeding of cattle, were kept 
up, at all times, in Italy; and grain was again 
raised, when more productive countries no long- 
er sent their crops to teed the great Italian cities. 
G^reece, Gaul, and other parts of the Roman 
territories, raised a great portion, if not ail, of 
what was needed for their own support ; as it 
was not deemed necessary, for the government, 

° One.tliinl of a »rnuir's f )rtniie, wni tequired to be ta 
£ieil |)ruiKiriy witbiii Italy; Plin. vi. epiat. ID, (lOj.) 

D Vnrro, de It. R. i. 7 ; Bud thia is taid b; Catumelta, la 
havu ODce bnii tbe opiiiion of Cato ; Colum, W. prset'. 
<l CbCo. 1 i Culum. iii. 3. 
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to furnish gratuitous or cheap food, to the inha- 
bitants of their towns. 

The number of agricultural slaves imported 
into Italy, must have been, at some periods, 
greatly reduced ; first, from want of profitable 
occupation for them ; and afterwards, from the 
^cility of obtaining them for nothing, in seasons 
of distress. The apparent want of agricultural 
laborers was thought to call for some reme- 
dy, in the reign of Aurelian,^ who proposed to 
settle colonies of Barbarian slaves, in I'uscany, 
and Liguria ; but he did not execute his design. 
Valentinian I. sent (a. d. 370,)" some captured 
Germans, to cultivate the banks of the Po ; and 
Frigeridus, the general of Gratian, removed, 
(circa a. d. 378,) some Gothic and other prison- 
ers, from IJIyricum, to the country" of Par- 
ma, Reggio, and Modena- Towards the end of 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, (circa a. d. 
390,) that district^ of Lombardy, between Milan 
and Bologna, was desert, and uncultivated : and 
Honorius wasforced to remit the tribute exigi- 
ble from the Campania of Naples ;' the lands 
had become so waste- But we are informed, 
that after the establishment of the Lombards, 
many slaves were imported into tiiose places, in 
Italy, which remained subject to the Greek em- 
pire. 

During national prosperity, the expense of 
bringing up slaves, from their birth, could not 
have been great ; yet, slave-children were fre- 
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quently esposed ; and far more slaves were im- 
ported than reared- We may presume, that 
many of the slave infanta exposed, were eucll 
as gave indications of weakness ; but in fec^ 
notwithstanding the small cost of the nurture of 
young slaves, it was mueh cheaper to buy them' 
from abroad. 

The expense of clothing ordinary slaves,'' es- 
pecially rustics, appears to have been very tri- 
fling ; and other tharges attending them, must 
have been inconsiderable. Hence, we may feel 
less surprise, at the vast numbers of slaves, Home- 
times possessed by individuals," amongst whom 
this sort of property seems to have formed the 
chief sign of opulence and luxury. 

In estimating the cost of slave-labor amongst 
the Romans, the taxes levied" on slaves consi- 
dered as property, ought not to be kept out of 
view : but, even after adding their amount to 
a high interest upon the purchase-money, and to 
the charges of maintenance, a slave's work ia ' 
Italy, seems to have been cheaper than that of ?t 
free operative in Britain, now, or when Diclb 
son' expressed a contrary opinion ; while a frei ; 
Roman workman, when procurable, would ap* 1 
pear to have been a still less expensive laborar, 
than a slave.' 

■ Hame, Polil. Disc. x. 

l> 8ea cfaap. v, tar the nort of apparel prea to elmi- 
^ ScB diap. L 

<1 ThaSrat qutstinn nith reipecE to a mnn's Tortuiie wil^ i 
"fWMpairiiK™oj?"JuTen. Sat. ill. V. HI. 

' See chap. iil. 

f Dickson's Work (vhich iraa posthumous) appeared Unt 
ID 1788. 

iSe«nDte 118. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

TBEMINATION OP SLA VEEY.— MANUMISSION. 

The condition of slavery, among the Ro- 
mans, was perpetual : and slaves could not throw 
it off, hy any acts of their own ; with but one 
exception, introduced in a late age of the Em- 
pire — when a slave could, by living for 30 or 
20 years, as a freeman, acquire his Aill liberty, 
through prescription.* Otherwise, the rights of 
a master, once lawfully constituted, could not 
be extinguished, but by his formal renunciation, 
or obvious abandonment of them. 

Persons, illegally detained in slavery, or sup- 
posing themselves to be so,** were entitled to seek 
redress, from the court that decided all questions 
relative to liberty. This was the tribunal'^ of 
the Praetor in Rome, and of the Prseses in the 
provinces. And of so much importance were 
matters affecting freedom considered, that thej 
were reserved, for the special cognizance of the 
high judicial officers above named ; who were 
prohibited from remitting such causes to the in- 

« 30 years, by 1, un. (a.d. 449,) tit. de xxx. annor pnescrip- 
tione, 8 novel. Valentin. Ildi. (ed. Ritter,) but 20 years, by 1. 
prsestat. 2, (a.d. 302> Dioclet. et Maxim.) tit. de long. temp, 
prsescr. 22, C. vii. In the last cited law, good faith is made 
requisite, but it does not appear to be so, in the other enact- 
ment 'demanding the lapse of a longer period. The freedom 
of children could not be brought into jeopardy, by any ques- 
tion regarding the status of their parents, after the expiration 
of five years from the decease of the latter ; a rule which is 
as old as the reign of Nerva : 1. primus 4, pr. et al. 11. tit. ne 
de Stat, defunct. 15, D. xl. 

b See note 119. 

c 1. Pra:tori 1, tit. de Off. Prat. 39, C. i. 
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^ ition and decision of those inferior jndgei 
TPho determined other suits, under instructions 
from the superior bench." If a process respect- 
ing the status of an individual, was brought to & 
jOdgmeDt in favor of liberty, it could not ba 
opened up before tlie same court,*" at all ; not 
carried to appeal,*^ after the lapse of five years : 
while, in the opposite case, it was competent to 
bring the q^uestion to trial, three several times — 
until such rehearings were abolished by Justi- 
nian.'* The same Emperor, on the other hand, 
relieved persons apparently in slavery, from the 
necessity under which they formerly lay, of be- 
ing defended, in the suit respecting their status, 
by a free adserlor, who was obhged to give se- 
curity, to make good to the opposite party, what- 
ever he should be found entitled to, at the close 
of th<i trial. 

When the master's right of property was in- 
fringed by the state, in taking his slave for pub- 
lic puniiibment, the condition of the latter" re- 
mained unchanged : but ivhen liberty was to be 
given by the public, as a reward to a slave, the 
usual forms for the surrender of his lord's au- 
thority, seem to have been gone through. 

The most ancient and solemn modes of manu- 
mission were three;* Vindicta, Census, and 



|> The prueesaof rri/n 
1. Iltei I, pr.til.de adse 
rid, vhicb perks pftreftiFH 
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Teaiamenium. The first is supposcci, by manj^, 
to have taken its origio, and name, from the cere- 
mony of the emancipation of Vindii;iuH,* tlu^ 
slave who discovered the conspiracy of BrutuB^if 
eons ; and is, at least, a form of great antiquit;^,. 
It consisted'' in the master carrying hi» slav<^' 
before the Frsetor, or other superior magistrat^^ 
and pronouncing the set ^cords : " I will thi^' 
this man be free, after the manner of the Qus^f 
riies i" when, the judge having laid hia rod upn^ 
on the head gf the slave, the lictar made binii 
turn round, and the master dismissed faim, witibi 
a box on the ear — and from that instant, Uw^ 
liberty of the freedman commenced. ^ 

For mauumlssion hycewsiis, no further fo^l)!^ 
was required, than tliat the slave should g^iWg' 
in bis name, to be enrolled, in the censor's book^ 
as a free citizen.'^ The owner's consent wa{{{ 
necessary, to render valid, freedom acquired in 
this way ; but no proof of his permission waf^) 
necessarily, exhibited to the censors. It hasf 
been disputed, whether its full effects fblloiKeb 
this sort of emancipation. Immediately upon th*^* 
slave's name being entered in the public regial 
or tliej' remained suspended, until the closing 
the luatTal, or great quinquennial census, by 
which, the proceedings, as to returns of the antei^i 

onljiword applied, by the Rnmani, to theenfrancbisemsntaf 
slaves : ti/tanciiialiii rGlaMd, solely, to tbe dieaolution of tb* 
patria poleitai. 

* Liv. ii. 5. 

*> The eld fomi!i of vMifia are alluded to bv Sidonim, 
Cann, ii. ad Amhpm. v. 5-16 ; and Persiiis, SnI.'v. ". 754). , 
Many of the particular fnimslities were omillad, in late;^ 
■! 1 ,..,g 23j [Hermogfluianuij] ti; ' 



ifede'nt ordinary years, Were ratified. Bnt ttle 
more probable opinion is, tiiat liberty was com- 
petent to the slave, as Boan as he was registered 
as a freeman, if his master expressly consented ; 
and that the publicity of the lustrum, was re- 
quired, to secure the slavp, from the master's dis- 
avowal of his tacit, or informal consent. 

A master might, by testament, leave freedotn 
to his slave, in any one of three ways : directly, 
Isi, by ordering, that he should be free ; or, 
2dlp, by commanding the heir to manumit him : 
or indirectly, Sdlf/, by Jtdeicommiss, or simple 
request, addressed to the heir, that he would 
emancipate the slave. The two first modes 
were, always, indefeasible by the heir :* the last, 
it was, for some time, thought optional to him, 
to fulfil or not ; but bequests of this nature werfe 
jput on a level with direct legacies, before the 
time of the younger Pliny.** A slave, without 
being made free in express terms, got liberty 
and citizenship,*^ if he, by order of either the tes- 
tator or the heir, attended his master's funeral, 
wearing the pileus, or fanned his corpse on the 
tier. 

Various other manners of conferring liberty 
on slaves were, subsequently, introduced.^ By 
letter, [per episfolam], addressed either to the 
slave himself, or to a third party. Amongst 

' If a sluve wBB direcled to be freed, poai annci, tha law ■□- 
Krpreted the lime to be juit two yran ; L libertas 17, | post 
3, nit. tit. de manum. leiUini. 4, D. il. 

bplin. ir. epiil. 10, [15.] 

*= I. cum deditiiii, un. S ted et qui 5, tit. de Lat> llbert. tolL 

e, c. vii. 

d Tbe chief ones ar« enumerated in § multii I, tit. de 
Ubntiuu a, Jmu i. 




friendB,' [inter amicos], to five of whom <(>- 
gether, the master declared tlie slave to be 
free. By banquet, [per conviviuTnj, where 
the master, in presence of witiiessea, desired 
the slave to recline with him'' at table. By 
the master, desigDedly. calling'' the slave his 
son: this, it was sometimes argued, evinced 
the master's intention to adopt the slave, after 
Biich a step became practicable ; but was more 
properly interpreted, to mean nothing further 
than a wish to emancipate : — actual adop- 
tion of one's slave,^ too, made him a freeman. 
A master, openly^ destroying, or surrendering 
to a slave, the title-deed by which the latter 
was held in property, annulled bis own right, 
and set the other free^ Leave, given^to a slave, 
to subscribe his name, as witness, to any solemn 
deed of his master, had the effect of emancipa- 
tion. Attiring a slaved in the peculiar insignia 
of a freeman, so as to evade a tax, put an end 
to his servitude ; although this rule u'as, proba- 
bly, adopted, more for the prevention of fraud, 
than for the facilitation of liberty. The nomi- 
nation of a slave,'' as one's heir, or as tutor to 
one's' children, though without a separate be- 

■ NoUcnl by Pliny, rii. eplst. ]6, [ 136.] <> See note 139. 

<^ § Bpud 13, iih. lir. de sdupliotiiti. 11, Inst. i. ; l> cum 
dedltiiil, un. § iloiilique 10, ii[. de Lil. lib. tall. U, C. Tii. 

<■ ( spud 18, iilc til. deadoptiim. II, IniC. i. 

'1. cuin,un. §ille II, [il. de Lac lib. lull. C,C. vii.;bDt 
baides ameeiUng the (ormer title, it vta tiaual Ui mAe odE 
■D lot of liberty, which wm altesled by wilnesBes ; 8. Chrj^ 
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tjuest of freedom, was sufficient to infer his rS- i 
lease from bonrlage. On the death of a. master, 
who had maintained hia slave-girl as a concij- 
bine,° she and her children got free, by law, in I 
apite of any thing, to the contrary, contained in i 
the will of the deceased. A female slave, mar- I 
rying a free person, with consent of her mastery I 
who gave her a dowry, was forthwith deemed" I 
a freedwoman. In fact, when emancipation; f 
which the hrst Emperors had checked, came to ' 
be encouraged, the law supported a favorable | 
interpretation of any espresaions or circnm- 
Etances, from which the will to manumit coulit > 
be presumed. ' ' 

Liberty, with or without citizenship, was I 
held out, as a reward, to slaves, for various pub-' | 
lie services, of which we have already spoken :f 
but we may now add, that the slave who dis- 
covered the murderer of his master, was declar- 
ed free by the prretor,^ and was subject to no 
patron. Becoming a cubicularius' or domes- 
tic of the Emperor's bed-chamber, [cubtculum,^ 
if with hia master's consent, gave freedom to a 
slave. If we may admit the authority of Rnf- 
fus's Military Code,' [Legea Miliiares,^ a slave, 
taken by the enemy, and returning severely 
wounded, was to be instantly declared free ; 
and, if he bore no scars, was to be given back 
to bis former owner, for live years, upon the 
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erpiration of which, he was to obtain liberty. 
Slaves entering the Christian church, with thtnr 
masters' approbation, enjoyed the b»iefits of 
freedom," so long as they remained in the saicred 
profession ; and those enlisting themselves in 
the army, had a corresponding advantage. 

In Christian times, the ceremony of manii> 
mission, which was performed in church,'' par- 
ticularly at East^, and other festivals of reli^ 
^on, was considered the most regular ; and came 
to displace, in great measure, the other forms : 
hut most of the older modes of emancipation} 
had remained in use till then, except that by 
census, which could not have been practised, as 
at iiret, beyond the reign of Vespasian, who dis- 
continued the censorian returns. Kegisters, io. 
deed, were still kept, of the births, and deaths of 
free citizens: but we are not informed, what 
means there existed, of recording the acquisition 
of liberty, and citizenship, by emancipated slaves, 
and naturalized foreigners. When it was wish- 
ed to give full privileges to a slave, who had been 
previously freed, by one of the less formal modes, 
the ceremony of the vindicta' was, usually, gone 
through, as if no manumit-sionhad taken place; 
but probably, any other of the solemn forma, in 
practice, would have the same effects. 

The formal manumissions were alone irre- 
vocable, by the master ; while the other? seem to 
liave been liable to be annulled at pleasure, 
down to the times'' in which emancipation was 
particularly favored. 

* 6m obap. iii. b See note 123. 

' PliD.vii. epiBt. 16, [138.] 

d Tbej vers lo in Ibe ige of Nero i Tac. Ann. xiii. 37. 
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We liave already spoken of the dischai^^ j 
[missio] of gladiators, from service in the a 
phitbeatre : when it was intended to make Bt 
persons freedmen, some one of the customary I 
modes of manumission was necessary to be em- 
ployed, unless freedom was g^ven at once, in tht 
arena itself; when the pi/ews,'' or cap of liberty, 
appears to have been bestowed upon them," in 
presence of the people. On obtaining his liber- 
ty, in Pagan times, the new freedman, (like a 
sailor saved from shipwreck,") cut off his hair,* 
and offered it to Feronia, in whose temple^ ha 
returned thanks for his emancipation. Some- 
times, analtar^ was raised to the Goddess, by a 
wealthy and grateful worshipper : and it has 
been thought,'' that the many figures which re- 
main, representing liberated gladiators, were, la 
like manner, dedicated to Mars or Hercules, on 
occasion of victory or manumission. A freed 
gladiator hung up his arms ' over the altar of 
either of the last named deities ; and an oetiari- 
•us, or other slave, who had worn fetters, conse- 
crated his chains to the Lnres,*- or to Saturn,' 
upon becoming a freeman."' 

Prescription" did not run against liberty, to 



e Vid. Lips. Saturn, xi. 23 
dJuien. Sit. xii. v. 81.3. 
' Plaui. Pen. iii. 3, v. H. 
" Middleton, Antiq. Tab. 
A\nt, Klrcher. p. 70. 
' Honce alludee to a mired gUdi 
ir-posl aClhe temple of Heicules ; 
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the effect of reducing any person to complete ser- 
vitude ; but Diocletian^ settled, (a. d. 302,) that 
freedom should be acquired, by the lapse of a 
prescriptive term of twenty years. 

The power of manumitting a slave resided* 
solely, wherever the dominion over him was 
vested.^ We may conclude, then, that slaves be^ 
longing to the state, could not be freed, without 
public authority ;® and that those held by any 
corporation, required a vote of that body, to 
warrant their deliverance. If a slave was the 
property* of several private persons, the concur- 
rence of all of them was, originally, necessary, to 
release him from bondage; and one co-proprietoif, 
attempting to emancipate,^ lost his own right, 
which accrued to his partners. But, at last, the 
favor shewn to liberty was such, that, by a law 
of Justinian,^ it was ordered, that if any one of 
several joint holders of a slave, chose to free 
him, he might effectually do so, by renouncing 
his OM'n right, and paying his co-proprietors, the 
value of their respective interests in the slave. 
This is the strongest instance of interference 
with the rights of masters, which the Roman 
law sanctioned ; and is the only ordinary civil 
measure that approaches to compulsory manu- 
mission. However, with reference to criminal 
or police laws, we must not omit to notice, that 

* Stte tupro% p. 162, note a. 

^ But Romans alone could make their freedmen citizens. 
See chap. ix. 

* « It would appear, that in the provinces, a public slare 
oould not be freed without a decree of the ordo^ confirmed by 
the Prmttt^ or Governor ; 1. si iia 1, [Gordian.] ; 1. si decretum 
9, [tiord.] ( tit. de servis reipubl. manum. 9, C. vii. 

d Paul. Sent. iv. 12, § 1. 

* 1* in ly lit. de com« serr, "»fni?T"i 7, C. yii. 
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ft slave oifender surrendered [now^ deditui] }ff i 
his master to the per^n whum lie had injured, 
was entitled to force hia new owner to emant^ 
pate him," as eoon as he had made up to hinot 
the damage caused by his former act — an indul- 
gence which seems too favorable to crime ; bat 
which was probably accorded, as a protectioa. 
against undue resentment. 

Individual owners could manumit their slaves 
atpleasure,justastheycoulddispose of their other 
moveable goods. That power might be, lawfully, 
exerted, over the one species of property, at the 
same age as over the other : which was after pu- 
berty, with consent of curators ; till the j^liaa 
Sentian law '' prohibited masters, below twenty 
years of age, from freeing slavesjexcept under cer- 
tain circumstances. This enactment prevented 
emancipation by will : but Justinian'^ permitted 
testators, past their seventeenth, and near their 
eighteenth year, to bequeath freedom. By the 
general regulations of Augustus, it was required, 
that the slave should be, at least, thirty years 
old, before manumission : but this was not at- 
tended to, in practice. Slaves, (as already noti- 
ced,'^) were, frequently, the owners of other slaves, 
as part of their peculium i and in so far as per- 
mitted by their lords, could exercise all the rights 
of property ; they were, therefore, sometimes 
enabled to manumize^ their vicarious bondsmen, 
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to wbom they became, in eorae sense, patMn^. 
As slaves were liable, in the same manner as 
«tlier effects, to be seized and sold, in satisfectioD 
of debts ; and were noivise distinguished, from 
other articles, composing the estates of deceased 
persona ; it was incompetent to manumit, either 
in one's lifetime, or by will, so as to de&aud 
creditors, or to evade the law of succession : yet, 
to protect the memory of an insolvent testator, 
from the disgrace of his estate being sold in his 
own name; and, perhaps, to save his family 
rites from neglect, he might, validly, nominate a 
single slave his heir i* and the latter was undet 
the necessity of accepting the inheritance, along 
with liberty. 

Such,'' or, perhaps, more favorable to liberty, 
was the state of the law respecting manumiB- 
eion, during the whole of the Republic; and mas- 
ters used to avail themselves of it, to a great ex- 
tent." However harsh their treatment of slaves 
might be, freedom was the common reward pro^ 
mised for good conduct ; and tended, perhaps, to 
reconcile the master, and the slave, to temporary 
rigor, and endurance. Cicero'' induces us to 
believe, that good slaves, usually, attained their 
libertj', after six years' service : and the ease 
wiA which the places of such freedmen could be 
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supplied, may make us feel little ironder at tlu4t 
custom, which n'ould, otherwise, seem too LOp 
convenient to have been general. It was usual^ 
also, for a wealthy master, to give freedom to m, 
number of slaves, upon joyful occasions ;" fi»p | 
example, on his being elected to the consuU: 
ship,'' or other high office; when we may sup>« i 
pose, tliat the claims of tlie nomenclaior, whoi ' 
had aided in electioneering, would not be ov^^ 
looked. Occasionally, too, ambitious persongi 
nfay have made some of their slaves citizens, ia; 
ordei to have the benefit of their political aup^ ' 
port. The posthumous vanity of masters wan 
gratified, in their funeral procession being swelK I 
ed by a crowd of slaves, to whom they left free,j | 
dom by testament, and who wore the cap 06 [ 
liberty, while attending the obsequies ; and hunn- ' 
dreds were, sometimes, thus &eed at once. Slaves* 
appear, sometimes, to have received emancipation 
OD their death-bed, inorder that they might expire 
in liberty. Martial" pays a tribute, iu some feel- 
ing lines, to the memory of a freedmau manumit- 
ted during his la^t illness ; and Virgil'' represents 
I'ityruB, anxious, in his old age, to obtain free- 
dom, the means of acquiring which, he had not 
husbanded in his youth. 

The number of freedmen found in Itome, at 
the close of the civil wars, was so large, that 
Augustus, desirous to re-establish the relative im- 
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portance of the pure civic classes, imposed various 
restrictions upon manumission ; and several of 
his successors acted upon similar views ■: — ^yet, 
in the reign of Nero, a measure* which might 
have recalled many freedmen to slavery, was 
negatived by the senate, on the ground, partly^ 
that there were too few purely ingenuous citi- 
zens. The Fusian ^ law, passed probably under 
Augustus, limited the proportion of his slaves, 
that a proprietor might emancipate by will, and 
fixed 100 as the maanmumj not to be exceeded 
by any single owner. By the iElian Sentian 
law,*^ a minor under twenty years of age, was 
prohibited from freeing a slave, without sanction 
of a certain council or board, to be given upon 
divers grounds specified in the law ; such as the 
slave being hid master^s preceptor, or foster 
brother, &c.— Manumission, afterwards, received 
encouragement by degrees, particularly from the 
Christian Emperors : and ultimately, Justinian 
removed, as we have seen, most of the impedi- 
ments to it, which had been raised by his more 
remote predecessors. 

Emancipation appeared, in all its forms, to 
proceed from the gratuitous kindness of the 
master ; and, in fact, it was, originally,^ given, 
much oftener, as the reward of good conduct, 
than as the equivalent for a sum of money. But 

* Tacit. Ann. ziii. 26-7« 

b See note 127* This law seems to have been passed in 
A. u. c. 7^1, but its history is far from being well ascertained ; 
vid. Heinecc. Antiq. Rom. i. 7} § !• 

c This law was passed under Augustus, a. u. c. 757, Dio. 
Cass. \y. Heinecc Antiquit* Rom. i. 6, § 1. Some of the 
provisions of the same enactment are mentioned by Suetonius, 
Aug. 40. 

^ PioDys. Halle iv. 24. 
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in later times, it was, frequently, the result of a 
barg'aia," beC^reen the lord, and the Elave, or a | 
third party ; and inscriptiona,'* recording ia^ 
stances of this sort, are Etill extant. Whea a 
slave bargained with his master for enfrancbise^ 
ment, he took a written engagement or pro*' I 
miae,'' [labellce,'] on which an action might, lat-f T 
terly, be raided, to compel*' performance. Slaves' 
set great value upon emancipation, and did their 
utmost to gain,* or save the means of purchas- 
ing it. They often borrowed^ the money with 
which they redeemed themselves ; yet, in gene- 
ral, a freedman could not be sued, for payment 
of a debt contracted, or for performance of an 



• Brlssoniiis, de farmul. vi. [p. 559] ; 1. ii qoi 4 ; I. si quit 
5 ; 1. wrvus 6, tit. rie msnutnissioQ. 1, D. il. ; 1. Tiiius 3, 
li[. de ubaeq. parent, et patroD. iS, D. xziTii. ( jMbtI. ri. 
epig. 8Bi Virg. Eel. i. v. 33 ; Tac Ann. liv, 43; Plant- 
Aulu]. r. 1 ; Hudonl. iv. S ; Pen. I. 1. DumitU, the aunt 
(not the Biater, u somelimea luppfwed,] or Nern, maaumixed 
the paatomiine Pari >, for money: but he, ou obiaiuiijj; a 
judgmeac in favor ef hit origiosl ingenuiliis, redeniHrided the 
price : Tac. Ann. liii, 27 i L dedi 3, } ai liber 5, til. de lon- 
dict. caul. dnt. caui. nan tecut. 4, D. xii. 

11 Gniier, Inscr. cccc. ; and oue inacription recorda an in- 
.<■ . . ... nEtcjurori firuter. 



" Plaul. Cssin. ii. 6. The !. wmia 6, tit de rnannm. 1, 
D. il. appears lo go to far, although tho peculiam of a ilave 
wai generally held in beluiijc Co Ilia master; yet, in cases of 
this sort, it was considered to be tbe Blare's, lo the exient of 
the price of his htad ; I. is qui 4, g et primo 1, eud. tit. 
The paclio liberlalii is referred lo in many Lwa ; I. denique 
Ii, g hie S, tit. de pecul. leg. 8, D, xixiii. ; I. pro emplore 2, 
§ eisi la i 1. qui ab paciiunero 9, tit. pro vmpture 4, D. x\i. ; 
I. cum aerTUB lU, tic. de verbor. oblig. I, D. ilv. ; 1. et ele- 
ganler 7. § Eervut B, tit. de dulu 3, D. iv. 

* Seneca, ep. 80. 

' 1. eo tempore SD, g seivus 3, ult. tit. de pecul. 1, D. it. 
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engagem^i^ entered into, by him, while ih hii^ 
fbnoer st&te of servitude, A slave wats, some^ 
times, allowed to become a citizen, that he might 
bring his share ^ o£ the public distribntions of 
com, or of the largesses, to his former master ; 
ox that the latter migbt be relieved from the> 
Qiajiitenanoe of an useless servant In some 
ca^es, the fiiture^ freedman engaged to perfbmt 
various- services to his patron ;^ and contracts of 
this kind, between master and slave, which weris 
always binding upon the latter, obtained, subse* 
quently, the same effect in regard to the former, 
who had been, once, entitled to disregard his 
own covenant with his slave. Liberty was, fre- 
quently, left by will, on condition, that the freed- 
man should pay ^ certain duties to the memory 
of big deceased master — a subject on which the^ 
JKpmanis always felt the utmost interest. 

» Pattl; Sent. ii. 19, $ 9 ; 1. stirvi 14, tit. de oblig. et act. 
7} I), xliv. ; 1. creditoribus 2, tit. an servus su. fact, manum. 
ten. 14, C. iv. 

*> Pew. Sat. V. et Schol ; Sueton. Aug. 42. 

c Tit. de operis libertor. 1, D. zzxviii. Redemptionale was, 
more recently, the term for manumission purchased with a 
price, in consideration of which, the slave was freed from all 
future service ; append. Marculf. fori^ul. c. 48. 

^ See note 128 ; and tit. de statuliberis,?, D. zl. 
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Under an ancient, although, perhaps, not the 
earliest system,* at Rome, there was no dis- 
tinction amongst freedmen ; and all slaves, ma- 
numitted by a Roman, becanae citizens,'' and 
members of his gens, or race,*^ of which they 
took the name. They were, liowever, consi- 
dered of an inferior order, and labored under va- 
rious disabilities, from an early date. They 
appear to have been, at first, enrolled in the 
rustic, or, as these came to he thought, the 
more honorable tribes : but after several dis- 
putes on the subject, in which opposition to 
them was highly popular, tliey were confined 
to the two lowest of tlie city tribes, where 
they remained till a late period.'' 

Freedmen were not formally permitted to 
Mrve in the army, except in great emergencies, 
till the reign of Augustus ; although they oft*n 
got into the ranks, after the time of Marius.° 
A law of Valentinian^ (a. d. 426) excluded 



< The freedman generallf retvoed his former appeltalire, 
as bit Burimme, and luuk Ihe gentile Dame of hii patron. 
Honever, the pranomiii, or namii of tlie individiul, was noC 
alnayn chat of Ihe palroa. 
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freedmen, at ooce, from the army, and public 
honors ; but we learn from the enactment itself," 
that some frt'edmen were then actually serving 
as soldiers, and the decree did not remain long 
in force. According to the common opinion, 
which is supported by Tacitus, they could not 
he legally admitted into the senate ; although, 
in times of trouble or corruption, some contriv- 
ed to make their way into that assembly. But 
Appius** the Blind, and aftemards the Emperor 
Claudius,^ openly made some of this class sena- 
tors ; and Livy says,* that there was no posi- 
tive statute against such a measure. At a later 
period, however, we find Alexander Severus" 
refusing to make any of his freedmen Eguilea, 
as. that order was the seminary of the senate. 
Freedmen were long deemed ineligible to the 
consulship, and other high offices, even after 
they had been made open to plebeians. Never- 
th^ess, they might be appointed judges, in the 
age of Perslus ;' and a person of this rank was 
Prietor, under Trajan.^ Freedmen, if sufficient- 
ly educated, were permitted to manage forensic 
business for other persons :'' and were allowed to 
do this for patrons or their families, in cases 
where it was not competent for others so to act.' 

■ TliB lama appear) from 1. libertinte 4, tit. de Uberi. «t 
«or, lib. 7, C. vi. 

t> Sexc. Aunsl de vir. illujt. 34 ; Lir. b. !9. 

•: Suetnn. Claud, 2i. 

■< Liv. ix.. 4S. 

" Lamprid. Alex. Ser. 10. 

<■ Peni. Sat. ». T. 80. 

K Hig name was Lnrgiii nracedo ; and he wai >d cruel ■ 
muter, that hit tUret caused liii death. Pliii, iii, episl. 14. 

l> 1. uec 2, tic. de puatuUndo 6, C. ii. 

t Edict, perpet. Hadr. 1. 4 1 1. nunc 1, § ait pnetot qui S ; 
§ deiade IJ, ult., lit. de postuluido 1, D. iii. 
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They Vere,al9o, expressly authorised to diBcharge 
the minor judicial functions of assessors.* The 
valued privilege of ivearing the gold ring was, 
by law or custom, denied tofreedmen j*" but waa 
often aceorded, by an act of Imperial grace.' 
Freedmen were not permitted to use a litter/ 
within the city, unless by special licence; and 
were not considered worthy to exhibit public 
shews, without authority, previously obtained, 
for the purpose,* It may, perhaps, be interred, 
from a passage in Seneca,^ that the public bathe 
allotted to freedmen, although very magnifi- 
cent, were separated, not only from those des- 
tined for ingenuous people of rank, but from 
those used by the plebeians. 

The freed and ingenuous classes might inter- 
marry : and after matrimony between patricians 
and plebeians was legalized,^ it is probable, that 
no rank was excepted from marriage with freed 
persons; till the Papian law'' prohibited u sena- 
tor or his son. to marry a freedwoman, or 
daughter of a freedman.' However, v.'hile the 
general prohibition existed, the prii'''eges'' of 
ingenuous birth, in this respect, were, some- 
times, solemnly conferred on freedworaen, or on 
slaves, by will of the state. Augustus, after 
his elevation to the Empire, did not invite 

, • 1, libepti a, lit, de Off. Adseawr 22, D. i. 
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rrikge of patricians and plebeians vu far- 
bidden, by the Twelve Tables, (DiimyB. HalLo, x.) ; but irai 
allowed in a. u. c. 803. Li». W. (i. 

t The Ii«i Pn!>ia Popgaa h given by Dio. IW, 
I See noie 133. k Ste note 134. 
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freedraen* to hU table ; and till after his deatb, 
they were not generally admitted into the best 
society of Home.'' The feeling against freedmen 
was not extinguished, in the time of the elder 
Pliny,^ who complains of the honors paid to 
persons of that condition. The full rank, and 
privileges o(i7igenv.Uaa were, sometimes, grant- 
ed to freedmen,'' by the Emperor ;* and operated 
as their passport, through all the barriers which 
opposed them, even those of society ; and final- 
ly, Justinian empowered masters to bestow all' 
those advantages at once, in emancipating their 
slaves, if they then declared the latter to be 
Boman citizens. 

The morals of females, in the higher classes, 
were guarded by various laws : but those of 
freedwomen were left, entirely, in their own 
charge ; nay, it M'as openly declared,^ that the 
conduct of women in low stations, was un- 
worthy of the regard of thelegislature. Freed- 
women were,'' at onetime, even forbidden to as- 
sume the dress of honest matrons. It is, there- 
fore, matter of no surprise, that many females, 
celebrated for their gallantry, belonged to thia 
class.' 
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The taint of servile blood was, in part, n*^ 
moved, by one descent ; but not for those mar- 
riages forbidden by laiv ; and, perhaps, not for 
entrance into the senate,' although some officea 
were, certainly, given to the sona of freedmen." 
It is thought, that, till near the end of the Re- 
public, the children of freedmen were called li- 
bertines, \_libertini] ; but that appellation was, 
afterwards, given to freedmen, when spoken of 
with reference to their rank." The haughty 
kept aloof from the company of those whose ii- 
thers had been slaves : but not so the majority 
of society ^ and the sons of freedmen, if meri- 
torious in themselves, were not excluded from 
being the guests of the Emperor ; and Horace,* 
we know, was a favorite visitor of AugustUBi 
as well as of Msecenas. The second generation.* 
was considered sufSciently pure, even for admis- 
sion into the senate, and the orders of nobility ; 
although, by the older strict rule, three ingenu- 
ous descents were required, to qualify for patri- 
cian rank.f 

The law called Junia Norbana, (published 

> Cic. pro Cluent. 47- Vet, Appius the Blind admitted 
them: Suecoii. Claud. 24. 

i> The tribune Fiiriiis, who apposed MetelluB, wuthe soa.' | 
of a freedrnan, (Cic. pro Rabir.) ; nnd su was Flaviu*,, 
whom the people made a ciirule edite, in reward for hia dib 
'ising of the/omiu/is uied by the Kiiman lairjers. Lit. iXi 
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<> Horace calls himself the son of a Uberlinvi, (i. epist. Mf j 
V. SO; i. Sat. D, v. 0): ivhidi, as applied to that age, mei ~~* 
a. freedman. ratber tban the child of one. 

' Suetoii. Claud. 24 ; where ve are told, that QandliW 
admitted loni oF freedmen into (he senate, although he hid 
intended to eoaSne it to great-grand ion) of citizens. 
[ LIT. I. B. 
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under Tiberius,*) introduced two new orders o 
freedmen, neither of which had the privileges ctf 
citizenship. In the one of these classes, were 
ranked all freedmen, emancipated by any of the 
Jeas formal modes: they were assimilated, in 
Btation, to the Latin allies ; and were known ty 
the title of Junian Latins, [Latini Juniani^ 
Freedmen might be raised from this ciaBS, to be 
citizens, either by their formermaster repeating 
his gift of liberty,'' but in one of the three ori- 
ginal and solemn forms ; or by an act of the 
Emperor."^ The same law enabled a Latin 
freedman to become a citizen ; by eapousing a 
citizen,^ or a Latino, if he, in the latter event, 
declared, that he married merely to have off- 
spring ; and then, both the wife and children 
became citizens. The children of a female citi- 
zen, by a Latinus husband, were thus made citi- 
zens, by a law of Hadrian,' contrary to the leev 
Mensia, which had laid down the unfavorable 
rule : and the Junian law itself made citizen* 
ship acquirable by La^t>ii,'upon various grounds 
of public utility. The lowest grade of libertinism 
corresponded with the state of the dedititii,' or 



;p. IG, (136] : although, in fact, tha putf 
his epiiile, huTing berii {leeA liy s foreigD 
owner, was nnl even in the stale of a ta/inuj, 

c Id. X. ep. 4G, (Tnjan, iv. 2S2] ; Sueton. Claud, IQ ; 
but this last pusage refers, perbapi, to uime genenl mea- 



d XTlp. fragm. iii. 3. 
f Ulpiati entimersles eight wayi, ni 
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surrendered enemies- Freedom of this kind 
alone, could be conferred upon slaves who had 
ever been branded, or otlierwise pointed out, by 
law, as unworthy of a his;her lot : and a deditir^ 
tizie freedman could not be, subaequently, trans- 
ferred to the rank of a Latin, and still less to 
that of a citizen, except by the Emperor's au- 
thority. Caracalla, by extending the Roman 
citizenship to all his free-born subjects, did away, 
virtually, the true classes of Lalini, and dediti- 
tii : but the parallel orders of freedmen conti- 
nued, till the reign of Justinian, who entirely 
abolished those divisions,' and ordered, that tul 
&eedmen should have the rights of citizens. 

The state of libertinism was not perfectly s 
cure to the manumitted slave, so long as his pik" ^ 
tron lived ; for, if he behaved ungratefully to: i 
the author of his freedom, he was liable to be- I 
again reduced to his former servitude.'' But ati 
last, Justinian declared," tbatIiberty,once confer-r J 
red, should never be taken away. 

Freedmen were not, as such, liable to any 
peculiar tar,afterthat upon their emancipation.' 
In the second Triumvirate, indeed, they were 
called upon for a contribution of one-eighth of 
their property ; while free-born citizens paid a 
fourth of the amount of their income, for one 
year ; but the demand was on occasion of great 
emergency, and was not afterwards repeated. 

Persons who, being yet bondsmen, had a vest- 
ed right to the attainment of liberty, at some 

■ Tit. ie deditiiia libart. tolUnd. a i (it. de Latina libert. 
tolUnd. G, C. vii. 
■> See chap. ii. 

« Tit. de Lac libert. toUead. 6, C. »1!. 
d See chap. lii. 
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future period, were considered as 1>eing ikl a 
Btate of transition, from bondage to freedom, and 
were tenned statuliberi : and in consequence of 
their ultimate prospects, they were regarded as 
belonging, more to the class of freemeo, than to 
that of sJaves.' 



When the relation of master and slave was 
dissolved, by maniimifsion, that of patron and 
freedman began. The patron was regarded as, in 
some measure, the parent of him whom he made 
&ee ; the analogy between a patron and a 
father, is fre<|uently noticed in the Koman 
law ; and the murder of a patron, by his freed- 
man, was accounted parricide." None but Ro- 
man citizens, or lawful corporations, could enjoy 
the rights of patronage over their freedmen," or 
communicate to them theprivileges of citizenship. 
Other proprietors might liberate their slaves 
from bondage ; but such emancipation was not 

■ See DOta 139. There ii, at least, one insCance of a per- 
■ou BtylioK hiinielf tlalali&er, in ui iuBcripLioa. Muratori, 
Inacr.d. 31, p- unxx- 10. 

D Paol. SenU t. 34, ^ 1, un. ; I. I'n. (Coniunlia. t.D, 
318,) lil. de parricidb 15, Cud. Theod. ix. ; I. lege 1, lie ad 
leg. PompeiiiD. de parrioid. 9> D. xlTiii. 

c PliQ, X. epfit. 10, [Trajin, i. 32B) ; whence it appwn, 
that the Emperora, in ||[jnngtbe freedom of Rome toforeign- 
en, included aometimesthia privtl^B in the ^rant; with re- 
fereoce, no doubt, to thoie freedmen previously mauuniiiet). 
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followed by the consequences we are aboat to 
remark. 

The freedman of a Roman receiveil the name 
of the race, oraeptjl^ens,] of his former master," 
into which he was adopted, togetlier with the 
first, or individual name of that person, or of' 
some friend ; and the freedmen of towns took 
the names of those places." Citizens, who gave 
the inferior degrees, merely, of libertinism, had no 
more than the usual rights of patronage i but ' • 
the fi-eedmen, in these cases, seem not to hava ' 
borne the name of their patron's gens, as they' 
were not properly taken into it. Patrons, very 
commonly, admitted'' into their family tombs, the 
ashes of their freedmen, and the descendants (rf 
the latter : the vast mausoleum of Augustus* 
himself was intended to receive some of his' 
freedmen, as well as his family. 

Every freedman had a patron ; except one ma- - 
numitted directly by will,* as the deceased masta ' 
was, then, the only person who could have stood 
in that position- In some instances, too, the lav- 
appointed the rights of patron age to cease. As when'' 2 
a slave bought his own freedom :* or was desert-^ 



» Vsrro, rle L. L, 

b Varro, de L. I,. 

° Msny inscriptioTiBi (bb may be 
leclare inaniiiaenU la lielung to i 
with hi* and tlitir frMdmcn, and freed women, 
licjon of ihe pcnterity of tliH laat mEiicioued |>t 
cim«, oflendinj! freedmen were excluded by di 
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e Tha freedmaD wb> then a liberlui erciaai, fron 
trOD being with the nhiidKi. A alare, mnilefree liy the Pns.^ 
tar, for deteccmg hit Riatil«r'i murder. Iieoime alio an 
L qui oh. G, tiL qui line maaum. B, D. xl. 

' i. )i luii 7, tit. ds (iper. libert. S, C. vj. ; 1, iieqult 3, { 
qui suii 3 ; lit. do ton. libertor. 4, C. vi. 
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ed, in sickness, by his master ;' or entered the 
army or church,'' with his lord's consent. Yet, 
in the first of those cases, the title of patron re- 
mained.' A feip examples are to be met with, in 
which, patronage belonged to the nearest rela- 
tives of the freedraan.^ Lawyers have disputed, 
whether a freedman's legal domicile tbUowed 
that of his patron, or not }" but his actual domi- 
cile depended, probably, upon the fact of the 
freedman's being bound to perform services, re- 
quiring him to be present, wherever his patron 
might choose to live. 

An emancipator might, if he pleased, renounce 
his right of patronage : as was, probably, done, 
when slaves were manumized by way of public 
reward; and, as must obviouslyhave been tbecase, 
when the privileges of ingenuous birth were con- 
ceded to freedmen,in the lifetime of their patrons. 
Besides, a freedwoman,^ marrying with her pa- 
tron's consent, was discharged from all services, 
although not from the usual rights of patron- 
age. Freedmen, released from their usual du. 
ties towards their patrons, were styled immunes, 
a word of frequent occurrence in ancient'' in- 
scriptions. A master, on freeing his slave, 

*> I terrxin scienie 6, iliid. " 1. a! tuii 7, nt sapra. 

•^ A brodier ; Mumtori, laser. cL 21, p. Mazti, 10; 
mother ; iluiJ. udili. b. 

' 1. adsiimpiio 6, § libartini 3, ull. ; 1. ij quia 7 i L '"•ad 
cepa 33, pr. I. ejus 27, pr. tit. ad municipalem 1, D. Ii. 
mike ihefrtedTniLu'iilaiiiicileberrgulBted hytheoriglnKloiM) 
of tbe pBiron : but 1. SUi 32, eoi. lit. which, in tu ouiaet, siyi 
tba ume, declam, that freiidiDen shall have both their own 
souial domicile, aud that of llie origin uf thdr pstron; j 
nuiaidpu 2. 

' I. si qiiU 3, § voleni S i tit. do lion, libert. 4, C. Tt 

■ L quod U. ^ i* 1, tit. deopcr. Uliei-t. S, C. vi. ; 1. F 
tR> 3, tic de ob«eq. pairoD. 6> C. vl. 

i> Uuracori, Imor. not. ad d. KS, p. hdlxssvi. B- 
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might assign the patronage of his new freed- 
man," to any one of his descendants he chose ; 
but whoever once became patron, could not af- 
terwards transfer his right : it was simply a 
liferent interest ; which might be vested in any 
single representative of the properpatron, if he 
did not retain it for himself. And it was com- 
petent for a testator, leaving liberty to a slave, 
to bequeath'" the right of patronage to any of 
his issue he chose, in room of the proper heir, 
in cases where the latter would, otherwise, have 
been patron by law. 

In consequence of the deferential respect due 
by a freedman, he might not raise" an action 
against his patron, or patroness, their parents, 
or children, without previous leave from the 
court ; and he was, to a like estent, prohibit- 
ed, in general,'' from becoming an informer 
against them. A patroness, unless of low condi- 
tion, was not' permitted to marry her freedman . 
but a patron,' if not of senatorian rank, (and 

s See note 141. 

b L Senatiu ConnilCo I, ^ adiigiiiire 3 ; t. adsEgnare 7 ( >- 
tesUmenlo 1^1, pr. tit. de adiign. liUert. 4, D. ixiviii : lit. de 
adsign. Ilberl. 9. In>C iii. 

c 1. I, Edict, perp, Uadr. ; I. quique 4, g Frsetar. 1, tit. de 
in jua Tocand. 4, D. ii. 

d Violatian of thti rule was, anmetimes, CBpiCally punished ; 
I. 1, tit. ne prBeCer crimi^n, &C' G, Cod, Tbead. ix. [Gratiaa. 
ct Valentin, a. n. Sid.] 

e 1. lilertum S, lit. de nuptiii 4, C. T. ; I. si patrona 13, 
lit. de ritii nupt. 2, D. sxiii. ; yet we taeet with an insccip- 
tion, "patrona et vxari," Muratori, Inacr. cl. El, p. 
UDXXZiv. ID ; and one by a lady, Oenicja Grapta. to hef 
Creedman and husband : Oruter, Inter, p. scci'CXI.. 10. 

' ]. uiorem IB, tit. de nupt. 4. C V. ; 1. lege Fapia 23, 
tit. de rit. nupt. 2, D. ixiii. : but the objectiana in the latt 
cited law, were tiuJIilied. ir the all-powBrful authority of the 
Prince unctioned the piopoaed uuloui ' - - - ' "■ 
eod. tit. 
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at last,* even if belonging to that order,) might 
marry his freedwoman : and although she could 
not** be forced to marry him, unless freed*^ with 
that view, she was not allowed to separate her- 
self from him, by divorce,^ without his consent. 
At the same time, till the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian church taught the reverse, it was thought 
more honorable, for the patron, to make thefreed« 
woman his concubine ;° and a liherta^ entering 
into a state of concubinage,^ was considered 
much less disreputable than an ingenuous fe- 
male forming such a connection. But an in- 
trigue between a freedman and any lady of his 
patron^s family, subjected both the parties to se- 
vere* pains. 

Indications of the existence of certain or- 
ders in the freed class, have been discovered 
in ancient inscriptions,^ which bear the titles 
of first, second, and third freedmen, of a parti- 
cular patron.^ But we have no means of deter- 
mining, whether the individuals to whom those 
applied, had any rank or privileges beyond their 
fellows of the same household, or were, merely, 
marked as seniors in date of their enfranchise- 

• Novel. 78, c. 3. [Auth. Collat. vi. tit. 7, c. a] 

l> I. invitam 28» tit. de rit. nupt. 2, D. xxiii. 

c L quod et 29, eod. tit. 1. adigere 6, § si 3, tit. de jure 
patronat. 14, D. xxxvii. 

<1 1. in eo 45, § deinde 5, eod. tit ; 1. quod ait 1 1, tit. de di- 
vort. et repud. 2, D. xxiv. ; 1. ut un. § ut 1, tit. unde vin 
6t uxor. 11, D. xxxviii. 

« 1. que in I, pr. tit. de concubin. 7, ult. D. xxv. 

f The 1. in 3, pr. tit. de concubin. 7, D. xxv. implies so, 
and the 1. si uxor. 13, pr. tit. ad leg. Jul. de adulter. 5, D. 
zlyiii. gives such females the honored title of matrons* 

SSee note 142. 

J» Tumeb. adversar. xi. 9, rviii. 3. 

i See note 143. 



inent. Patrons are, sometimes, designated' as 
first: which ivoulil seem to relate to cases of se- 
veral CO- proprietors of the former slave. 

The chief obtigatioas imposed, by lair, upon a 
freedman were, that he flhoiild afford aliment to 
his patron,'* become destitute : and that he should 
behave with gratitude, towards him :" and should 
treat him,^ and all his family, with respect : he 
was also bouDd, if named, or required toact, as tu- 
tor to those' of his patron's children, or grand- 
children,' who might hope for the rights of pa- 
tronage over himself. Ingratitude, on the part 
of a freedman, did not always subject him to the 
same penalty : we have^ little trare of its being 
visited with much reprehension, during the Re- 
public: under Augustus,'" it was, probably, pun- 
ished to a certain extent : in the reign of Nero,' 
revocation of liberty was proposed, as an appro- 
priate punishment ; hut that was not fixed be- 
fore the time of Commodus :'' after which, it 
was renewed by several Emperors, and last by 

• Mnratori, Inscr. cl. 81, p. uoxx. 4. 

I> ]. si quii a, § Boltnt 13, tit. de agaosc. eb alenit, lib. 3, 
D. ixp. ; and (he benefit of ihia abligatioD was «xLeiided U> I 
the pairon'i children ;(1. giquiHS, gutrumSQ, til. de BgDiMe. 
et alend. lib. 3, D. xxv.) and to liig parents, ^ patrem 38, | 

a 1. il a, tit. de libert. et eor. lib. 7, C. vi. ; but tbe . 
ofgratitude ves nut bald due to a pairan, who freed in jni>> | 
aiMUce of a Sdeieominiu; at the maniiniiasion did not l' 
flow from hi* own will ; I. non 1, ettd. lit. 

* Thif appear* itrongly from I. quiyue *, § PrKtor. I, 
de in jui vocand. 1, V. ii. 

e L libertua H, ii[. de lutorib. et caralor. dal. S, D.xzrl. J 
> 1. libsnum U, § led et ), tit. de ezuutaciouib. 1, I>> T 

t See note 144. 
h See chap, ii. 

t Tec. Aun. liii. 30-7 i Oh. It, 

" See ohap. il. 
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Justinian,* That Emperor, also, did away, re- 
duction of freedmen to aerritude, fur other less 
serions misdemeanors, which had been made so 
punishable, not'' long before his reign. Some 
instances have been observed, in which patrons' 
seem to have, by their own authority, imposed 
severe pains, upon offending freedmen ; but we 
have not grounds for concluding, that they pos- 
sessed, by laiv, any such extensive powers of do- 
mestic correction. On the contrary, several an- 
cient lawyers were of opinion,* that freedmen 
might, without any vema agendi, prosecute 
tbeir patrons, for any grievous injury, or flog- 
ging, inflicted by them, although a slight )Aovt 
was to be borne, from the hand^ of a patron. As 
freedmen were inadmissible, as informers, against 
their patrons, so they were held to be^ disquali- 
fled, as witnesses, against him : and he could not 
be compelled to give evidence^ against them, un- 
less he pleased. 

On the decease of the freedman, the patron, 
or the patron's heirs, became eutitled to a share 
of hia estate, unless he had, in his lifetime,^ re- 
deemed the usual obligations involved in liber< 

^ L si manumissus 3 i 1. libertinse 4, tit. de llbert. et Bor. 
lib. 7, C. fi. ; NoTfil. 78, o. 2. (Auth. Collat. vi. 6. c 2 j] I. 
alimenta 6, $ Imperatoris 1, tit. de agnusc. et aleud. lib. 3, 
D. IXT. And Iha rerocation of ungrateful freedmen to »lav. 
cry, was recognised ta one son of capilit deminulio in the In- 
Itiiutes, § niaxiiDB 1, cit. de capitis deminutione 16, Inst. i. 

b 1. 2, I. 3, tit. de libert. et ear. lib. 11, Cod. Theod, iv. 

« Spartian. Hadr. 10. 

d 1. >ed >i 10. { Prvtor. 12, tit. de rn Jnii vocand. i, D. 
ii. ! 1. Prator. 7, g pneterea 2, til. ie injur. 10,. D. xlrii. 

' 1. Prator. 7, g praterea 2, ut sup, 

1 1. liberiorum 12, tit. de teBtibua 20, C. It. 

t I. ]tge 4, tit. de testib. B, D. xiii> 

b L etiam 3,jti quia 4, tii, do boo. libercor. 2, D. ixiriii. 



tinisDi. OrigiDally, the patron's right of Bui- 
cession* was cut off, by the freedman leaving 
issue, or making a n'ill. But, b}' degrees, the 
Praetors favored*" the claims of the former, to such 
an extent, as to admit him to the whole of the 
inheritance, when the freedman had died child- 
less, and intestate : or to the half, if the deceased ' 
left a child ; and to reftise giving' effect to the 
will of a deceased freedman, in so far a9 it ap- 
portioned less to his patron. Domitian deprived 
patrons of this important advantage : but Tr^ 
jan' restored it to them. Patronesses were put 
upon a level with patrons, in respect to succession 
to their freedmen, by Augustus;'' as, in fact, they 
had been, by the Twelve Tables ; although the 
Praetors had entirely overlooked their righMj 
Justinian,' ultimately, regulated the successioA | 
of patrons to their freedmen, according to the ' 
latter being worth more, or less than a certaia ■ 

Freedwomen were in a much more dependant J 
state than freedmen : they were under the c 
stant curatory of their patron ; who also suo^ I 
ceeded to their whole estate, unless they bad 
four children, or got the corresponding privilege, 
from the Jimperor. There was great apparent 
hardship, in these rules, fettering tbedisposat <rf 
property : but it ia highly probable, that they 
tended much to encourage manumission, by the 

» lit. Tabb. r. I. 3. 

t> Ulp. izii, 1 ; } qua 1 ; § postea S, tiu ie sucoeu. libertor. 
8, Inst. iii. 

= Jlart. X. epig. 31, ad Tmjanum. 

<1 Bjr (he Lex Fapin Puppiea, Ulp. xxii. 6, 6. 

' g 9ediLDiiracoiiitilu(iu3|tk<deiiia:eu. libertor. 8, iDBt. 
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tempting; benefits which they promised to pa- 
trons. 

The only positive obligations, incurred by a 
master, becoming a patron, were, to maintain 
hia freedman' when in poverty ; and to act ta 
guardian^ to his children, after his death. Ne- 
glect of the former was punished witli forfeiture 
of the rights" of patronage, over the individual 
deserted ; which must have proved the least effi- 
cient, as a security, where the need was the moat 
urgent. The guardiansliip of his freedman's 
offspring, was a duty from which'' the patron, 
could not escape, unless by sacrificing his privi- 
lege of succession. 

It was common for masters, when emancipate 
ing slaves, to make them agree to perform, gra- 
tuitously, certain services, after they should be- 
come free : such conventions were perfectly law- 
ful,* and the right to exact performance of the 
work to which tliey related, was transferable. 
Patrons tried, sometimes,' to bind their freedmen 
not to marry ; but stipulations of that sort were 
considered improper; and received no support 
in law, although they had been confirmwl by 
the solemnity of an oath. 

The greatest friendship often subsisted be- 
tween freedmen, and the iamilies, and friends of 



•Lai 



. 6, pr. tit. da a^oic. ec alead. lib. 3, D. xxt. 
de Ivj^itioia patron, tutela 17> iiau i. 



til. de JegiL 



if fre 



the Di|{ett, and of another in the Cixle of Jusiiniaa. Vid. 
tic. de (per. libeilor. 1, D. xxiviii. ; and til. de oper. lilier. 
tor. 3, C. yi. 

r I. Bdicere 8, pr. ^ Ipgo 4, ult. ; 1. qui ct'Dlra. 16, tit. de 
jui', paiiaa. 14, D. xgciiii. 
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their patrons. Tiro was much esteemed, by all 
who had a reg^ard for his illustrious patron : and 
Zoaimus, the freedman of the younger Pliny,* 
appears to have heen treated as an equal, by 1 
him, and by his friends. The freedmen of many I 
of the successors of Augustus, wielded all the 
power of their masters ; and the submission with i 
which they were courted, may be learned from | 
the servile decree of the Senate, in favor of Pal- 
las," one of Tiberius'sfreedmen; and, perhaps, no 1 
less convincingly, from Seneca's cringing address I 
to Polybius,° the freedman of Claudius. 



OENEBAL 

On a review of the Roman system of slavery, 
several remarks occur, upon its operation, rela- ] 
tively to slaves, to masters, and to the public. 
It has been questioned,'' whether Greek, or Ho- I 
man servitude was more favorable to the slave ; I 
and, at first sight, the superiority of the former I 
Is apt to strike us. Bnt the matter cannot ba I 
fairly resolved, without our considering it ua- I 
der two several aspects — first, as it refers to sub- i 

» Plin. V. episL 19, [Hi.] 
b Plin. yji. ep. 89; viii. ep. 6, [119-169.] 
■^Inlbat oDpofhii trraliiesdecimiijlBtloiie,n'hicli isiiiBCrib- 1 
ed tn Tolvbiui, upon occaiion of ihe deith of hit brother. 
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sisting bondage : and, secondly, as it afibcts Buh^ 
sequent change of condition. With respect to 
the former, we may safely say, that, between tbe 
conquest c^ Corintli, and the reign of Antoninns 
Pius, the slave at Rome was much less protect- 
ed, by law, and public feeling, and had, perhaps, 
less daily indulgence,^ than the slave at Athens. 
Before tbe earlier of those eras, indeed, simple 
dty of manners rendered the treatment of slaves, 
in Italy, generally good :^ yet, that could not 
be implicitly relied upon. But, after the adop- 
tion, by Antoninus,^ of one of the best Athenian 
laws, the servile classes in the Roman territo- 
ries, came to be on a level with those in tbe 
Grecian states. There appear to be strong rea- 
sons for believing, that the Helots in Lacedae- 
monia, being the property of the state, and not 
of individuals, were permitted to live, removed 
from the immediate control of masters, in a 
condition very similar to that of the serfs, or ad^ 
scriptitii, under the declining Roman Empire : 
but the temporary relaxation from their bonds, 
which the Helots enjoyed, was as nothing in the 
scale, when there was thrown in against it, 
their liability to suffer, from the inhuman policy 
which dictated to the Spartans, periodical^ mas- 
sacres, as the means of removing their appre- 
hensions, at the increase of the slave population. 
In so far as regards the second view — that 
of the respective prospects of liberty, opened to 
the Greek, and to the Roman bondsmen, our 
decision must be in favor of the latter, without 

* This is to be inferred from Plautus, Stich. iii. 1, y, 87« 
Ac 
b See chap, v, c gee chap. iy. 

^ Called erypiia. 
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any limitation in point of time. At Spatta', 
slaves seem to have had hardly any hppes of 
ever being admitted amongst freemen. At 
Athens, emancipation from the dominion of tl)a 
master was frequent ; but the privilegee of citi- 
zenship rarely followed, even to a limited e^ 
tent; and were conferred by public authority 
only. At Rome, the lowest slave could alivaya 
look forward to manumission, and to obtaining 
the rank of a citizen, through the sole will erf 
bis master. Between the i-eigus of Augustus, 
and of Justinian, it is true, that there existed 
TeHtrictions," in point of number, upon the mas- 
ter's powi^s of freeing his bondsmen, and rais- 
ing them to the station of Itoman citizens ; ye^ 
during that interval, many might hope for an op^ 
portunity of re:ichin|r u better condition. And 
at all times, previous to the limitations of Au- 
gustus, and again, ii/tei- the ample encourage 
ment of Justinian, nu slave needed to despair 
of becoming both a citizeu, and a freeman. Still, 
the Romans, like the Greeks, never came so ^ , 
from the original view, of slaves being the ab> 
solute property of their owner, as to consider 
the master's rights limited, to tlie unpaid services 
of the stave ; and his powers restricted, to those 
of a domestic magistrate, for correction of slight 
misconduct, and for enforcement of obedience 
and exertion. Nor did they, at Uie same time, 
regard the slave, as an ordinary member of the ' 
community, an<l capable of enjo}'ing the pr!vi> 
leges of one, except, in so far as incompatible 
with the claims, and authority of the master* , 



* By the Lex Futia Cauiiiia, See. 
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And, as elsewhere noticed,* no laws of Rome, 
and, probably, none of Greece, made the right of 
the master, dissoluble by the slave, on payment 
of his estimated value. 

The general character of the slaves of the Ro- 
mans, under such treatment as we have reviewed, 
was bad ; as the chief effects of their condition, 
upon their feelings and conduct, are very accu- 
rately traced out by Mr. Dunlop,^ while notic- 
ing the pictures of ancient domestic manners, 
presented in the works of the dramatic writers. 
They were much addicted to lying, which Plu- 
tarch justly calls, the vice of slaves ; and which, 
without some very strong moral counteraction, 
will, always, be the resource of the weak against 
oppression. They were so great thieves, that 
fun^ was once synonimous with slave, and pur- 
loining is pointed at, by St. Paul,^ as the most 
prominent fault of slaves, and that which he 
was most anxious to correct. Various arts were 
used, to prevent their petty depredations ;® seals, 
as well as locks, were employed by careful 
housekeepers ; but Horace^ gives us a sad idea of 
the fraud, and plunder, which went on, in the 
households of the wealthy. Some persons* re- 
commended the sowing of discord among one's 
slaves, in order to prevent them from combining^^ 
against the interest of their master. It came to 
be said, almost proverbially, that slaves were 

- * See chap. iv. and viii. 
' »> In his valuable History of Roman Literatiir*. 

c Virg. Kcl. iii. v. 16. 
• d Epist. Tit. chap. ii. V, 10. 

c See note 146. 

f i. Epist. 6, V. 46-6. 

% See note 1 46. 
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toea ;'■ and a curious epitaph remans,'' whioh 
the deceased had ordered to be placed on his 
tomb, stating, that he was glad to escape, by 
death, from the thraldom of his slaves. The 
menials of the fcreat, were made arrogant" by the 
consequence of their lords ; and the tattling 
propensities of slaves,* seem to have been a fre- 
quent source of domeBtic annoyance. Pemale •. 
slaves wereexposed to so many seductions," and f 
were, at the same time, guarded by so few better \ 
influences, that we cannot wonder at the conduot 4 
of many of them being extremely irregular^ { 
and, if we suppose the relative numbers of 1^ I 
sexes of slaves, to have been so disproportionate^ 
as some of our information would establish, we 
shall be the less surprised at such results. 
Runniog away' was a frequent fault, but may 
have proceeded, as much from the misconduet 
of the master, as from that of the slave. In 
many instances, the kindliest feelings were mu- 
tually entertained, by masters, and slaves ; and 
several anecdotes have reached us, shewing the 
greatest virtue* to have existed, in epite of the 
debasing tendency of seri'itude. 

The influence of slavery upon the Romans 

• Fntus ; SenecB, ep. ij, 

*> Falrelli, Iiiht. cap. i. no. 238. 

c Jnvpn. Sbi. v. t. 66. a Id. ix. v. llfl-20. 

' Petron. Sst. B6 ; Tenull. Ae Speetac. 23, ad uxor. ii. 8 ; 
S. HiarDnim. ep. ad LiBtam, et ep. 0, ad i^alvitiam ; SalvUn. 
de<TulHmi. Dei. Vaiinus reatona conspired to make them 
lianicalarl; ready to listen to the tolicitatiDni of free'bom 
lovvri ; Plauc. Pcenut. i. 3, y. 56-9. Vet, did not men of 
high birth thinh, there waa lomedegradatiua inamouriTitli 
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fliemadves, may be seen in the chaTacter and 
manners, of both the high and the low ranks of 
freemen. Licentiousness in the former; idle- 
ness in the latter ; and cnielty^ in both, were, no 
doubt, much increased, by the presence of a vast 
multitude of slaves, «ho had little free- will, and 
by its association with whom, industry M-as de- 
graded. The horrid butcheries'" of the amphi- 
theatre, are a sufficient proof of the sanguinary 
disposition of the Romans ; and the error of 
those who would maintain, that wanton cruelty 
is never a vice of the brave. It n'ere equally 
unpleasing and unnecessary, to enlarge upon the 
feaJful dissoluteness which prevailed amongst 
the Bomans, after the introduction of luxury ; 
we know the fact — and can we doubt, that vice 
was facilitated, in every way, by the subserviency 
of millions of slaves ? 

Manufactures, in the days of ancient Rome, 
were upon a very different footing, from the like 
in our own times; instead of being carried on, by 
wayofmercantile speculation, many of them were 
conducted, under the roof of the consumer, if he 
was a man of fortune. For example, cloth, which 
forms so important an article of modern trade, 
was not made in Italy, for sale, to the rich, and 
to the laborers, or, in other words, the slaves, 
and for the troops. With the exception of some 
stuffs woven in the east, slave-owners, and slaves 
used the produce of no other than their house- 
hold looms.'' Augustus himself,^ generally wore 

' Tbi'i conieqnence ws> not unnnticed iu the da^ of 00- 
mitian ; Juvan. SsoiT. t. lG-25. Foraii eloqiitntHununiry 
of the effecia of aluTerv, the reiidDr nisy turn lii Miinlaquien, 
da I'EipHt del l,oi«, liv. IT. ch. 1. " See mice 140. 

" Even tins articlea of apparel viae prepared in [be huuses 
of the wearera j M- Senew, ii. V&, 
'' Suetoa, Aag. 73. 



ireeSee, prepared in his own family. Later 
Emperors' had slaves, for the manufacture of 
clothing for the army. They also maintained 
establishments of artificers, who were either 
slaves, or partial bondsmen,'' for preparing arms, 
salt, and various other articles required for the 
public service, or for the consumption of those 
who were obliged to go beyond their own house- 
holds, for the supply of their wants. "^ Free- 
men, who had few Elavee, were the only persons 
who needed to go to market, for cloth, &c. ; 
and their wants would be easily supplied, by a 
few r^ular dealers, or by the overplus of 
what was made in large families. 

Slaves were most employed in agriculture :* 
and it was thought better for a proprietor, to 
cultivate his lands by slave-labor,*^ than to let 
them to tenants ; unless they were too large for 
his own management, or too remote for his con- 
trol. So prevalent was the former practice, 
that the free rustics, throughout Italy, were in a 
state of great misery.' Iq the country, which 
had been conquered from the Volscians,' there 
were no inhabitants, but soldiers, and slaves. 
Caius Gracchus made it known,'' that his bro- 



> I. S, [CoMlantln. a. d. 35^] ; 1. 3, LVal^ntln. el Valeni, 
S65] ; 1. 7, tit. de murilegiilis ^0, Cixl. Tbeod. i. j L qui 
aliquetn 6 ; 1. qui leitriiii li, [it. de murilrgiil. 7, C. li. 

b Vid. road. tit. et til. da fabriunBibua 22, (Jod. Theod. 
X. tit. de faliricrni. 9, C. xi. 

c Tbe Engliih r«ider wiJJ lind tiome interesting DOticMOD 
this subjscc, ia Biidgei' Knnmn Emiiire, ander Con 
(be Great, ciiBp. v. [p. 2S3-7,] Ed. Scd. Loud. ISSS. 

d Plin. xviii. 3. 

e Tant. Ann. iii. 3. Calumells, de R. R, I, 7, 

' Appian. Bell. ci». 8 i-'vy, vi. 13. 

■■ Plutuob. Tit. Qracch. 
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ther, Tiberias, had been moved to the Agrarian 
law, by seeing, on a journey through Toscany, 
that all the laborers, and herdsmen, were foreign 
slaves- 

This evil was augmented, at the end of the 
Republic, by the assignment of lands to the 
soldiers, who sold them to rich slave-proprie- 
tors, while the original free cultivators were 
left destitute. Julius Caesar tried to check 
such abuses, by getting^ a law passed, by whidi 
it was made imperative upon landlords, to have 
at least one-third of their herdsmen, persons of 
free condition. Some hired laborers [mercen^ 
aril] were employed in the country, in Cato^g 
lime ;^ also when Varro, and Cicero lived ;*^ but 
we are seldom able to trace them afterwards, 
with any degree of certainty.^ 

Of the various effects which servitude pro- 
duced upon the public, we may first notice one> 
rather curious than important. The number <£ 
foreign slaves, imported from various countries, 
at too advanced an age to learn the language 
of their lords, must have led to much impurity, 
in the familiar dialect of Italy, long before the 
barbarian conquests ; and this is reckoned, by 
Tacitus,® a great cause of the corruption of 
Latin. The crowds of slaves, assembled in the 
houses of the rich, must have been attended 
with the evil, of affording fatal facility to the 
propagation of contagious diseases, which broke 

* See chap. vi. *> Cato, de R. R. c. 4. 

c Varro, de R. R. i. 17 ; Cic. de Off. i. 13— pro Csecin. 69. 

d They are mentioned, however, in the Corpus Juris. 

e See note 1 50. — Tac de caus. corrupt, eloq. Slaves, who 
did not understand Latin, are alluded to by Juvenal, Sat. 
xi. V. 147-8. 
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out, not unfrequently, in the RoRian vtold>^ 

and, perhaps, no single pestilence has i 
depopulated the earth, as tht^ plague which rag-^ 
ed in the reign" of Justinian. The state was 
directly exposed, at different periods, to serious 
danger from the slaves. Some modern writers" 
have expressed their surprise, that Roman his- 
tory records so few inaiirrectiong of the servile 
classes : and we cannot but participate in their 
feeling of wonder ; especially if we believe, the 
number of slaves to have exceeded that of free- 
men, in the proportion already stated. The 
great servile war, however, in Italy, and the 
revolts of the slaves in Sicily, were very severe 
struggles, and cost the Republic, for their sup-^ 
presaion, as much as the most formidable of itfr I 
external enemies. The insurgent slaves in Sk f 
cily, under' Eunus, amounted to 70,000 meiiy 1 
of whom 20,000 are said to have fallen in theiK j 
last defeat ; and the rest to have been takea | 
and crucified : but they had kept the field £ 
six years, in the face of considerable forces, : 
at a time when Rome was very powerful, be 
ten years after the fall of Carthage. The e 
cond rebellion of the Sicilian bondsmen, was n 
so dangerous as the former, hut lasted thre 
years, before its termination, (a. v. c. 653,) i 
Marius* A<ii!iliu8, the colleague of Caius I' 
riuB. The famous servile war in Italy, contt'? J 
nued for nearly three years, and was not bronghl 1 

» See note IBl. 

U Bsnkei' Civil and Com 
XV- ; FergUHon'i Hiit. o( li 
ihe Rnm. Republic, ch. viii. 
•^ Gibbiin, Hiil. chap. ii. ; Uiodor. Sicul. mir..i 
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to a cloee^ without the greatest difficnlty. Th« 
rebels must hav^ amounted to a great number, 
if the accounta of the slain in their defeats are 
correct ; since they lost 105,000 men, exclu- 
sively of those who fell, in their victories, over 
Lentolns, and other generals of the state : be- 
ades, after their main overthrow by CrassnSt a 
body of 5,000 men was vanquished byPompey. 
In the tenth year of the reign of Tiberius,'' a 
very dangerous plot was set on foot, to raise a 
rebellion of the slaves, in the district of Gales, 
near Brundisium : the insurgents were check- 
ed, by the accidental arrival of a naval ibrce oB 
that coast; but not before the capital had beea 
filled with consternation- Amongst the minor 
outbreakingg of slaves, M'hich are noticed in hi^ 
tory, was that of the slaves who joined Herdo- 
Bins the Sabine." and took the Capitol, in the 
third century from the building of Rome. A 
conspiracy of slaves, to burn the city, was 
detected in the year 335 ;'' and, about the year 
557 of Rome, there was a rising of slaves in 
Etruria; but it does not appear to hai'e been 
formidable. Some years later, Apulia was in- 
fested by gangs of robbers, who were all slaves, 
amounting to great numbers. I'he conducted 
the servile wars in Italy and Sicily, evince a 
degree of discipline and skill, on the part of the 
rebels, which may, at iirst sight, appear astonish- 
ing; their numerical force, and their despera- 



■ Lir. Kpitmn. xc«-vi..vil. ; Eut 

Cic pro 8«t 31 ; pro teg. ManiL 

ttroh. vit. Cms. ; vii, Pompei. 

fi A. D. 26. Thc Ann. iv. SJ 

^ Dionya. Halic. x. Liv. iii. I 
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Hon, rendered ttem, of course, highly ftmnifli' 
able, in the heart of countries, more than half 
peopled by their fellowe ; but, above all, the 
number of gladiators in their ranks, supplied 
them, at once, with men, trained iu all the per- 
sonal warfare of those days ; so that, their speedy' 
organization is easily to be accounted for ; and 
officers were not likely to be wanting, since 
many slaves, like Spartacus and Eunus them- 
selves, were captured soldiers. 

An understanding subsisted, no doubt, among 
the civilized nations of antiquity, that bellige- 
rent states should not proclaim liberty, to the 
slaves of their enemies. Very few instances of 
auch a measure being adopted, have reached us ;* 
and had it been common, it would have deeply 
impressed the character of ancient hostilities. 
Even in civil wars, the Romans seem to have 
been reluctant to use this powerful means of 
annoyance. One of the gravest charges against 
Cinna. when degraded from the consulship, was 
his having proclaimed freedom, to all slaves who 
should join him, in tbe Octavian war. The 
consul Octavius refused to enlist slaves, to op- 
pose Marius :'' but the latter invited slaves to 
join him, promising them freedom, by public 
proclamations. Catiline," at lirst, refused to en- 
list fugitive slaves ; but, afterwards, they com- 
posed part of his force ; and one of the plans in 
his conspiracy was, to excite an insurrection of 
the slaves ;'' for which reason, the Saturnalia* was 

■ Milhridates, in bia war a^inul the Romans, offered fiM- 
inm to than) tlires who alinulil joiu bim. 5ylla lenl Ihoia 
runHiTByi back to their niBaten. 

» Pluurch. vie C. Marii. ' SalluiC. Cadi. 56. 

d Cifr in Calil. iv. 2. , Cic in Catil. iii. 4. 
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the time proposed for his grand eflTort. The 
barbarian invaders of Italy availed themselves, 
sometimes, of slaves. Totila,* in particular, 
augmented his army by receiving them. In 
troublous times, private citizens often made use 
of their gladiators, and other slaves, for both 
offence and defence.*' At the time of the seces- 
sion to Mons Sacer, (a. u. c. 259,) it was pro- 
posed to arm ^ the slaves ; but the measure was 
not adopted : and when the tribunes, and the 
people hesitated to unite with the patricians, in 
opposing Herdonius, the Sabine invader, who 
had been joined by some slaves, C. Claudius sug- 
gested the expedient of giving arms * to those 
bondsmen who remained faithfuL 

The extent of the slave population, silently, 
produced very powerful effects upon the com- 
munity of Rome. Emancipation of slaves was 
very frequent ; on some occasions, it could be 
truly said, that the majority of Romans had 
once been bondsmen. Hence, in spite of the wide 
separation between the free-born Roman and the 
slave, many individuals rose, from a sen^ile 
origin, to power and distinction, which they 
merited by their talents and behavior. But, 
on the other hand, such instances were not the 
plurality ; and the lower classes of citizens must, 
surely, have been deteriorated, by so great an 
admixture of persons, perhaps, undeserving, and 
generally, unprepared by previous education, for 
shaking off the bad habits of servitude^ and for 



• Gibbon, Hist. chap, xliii. 

^ Cic. pro Sext. 12, et 39 ; de Off. ii. 17; pro dom. su. 
18. 
e Dionys. Ualic vi. d ibid. z. Liv. iii. 15. 
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making a proper use of the benefits of freedom* 
On the whole, then, if we consider, that several 
of those corruptions, by which Rome was under- 
mined, had their chief source in the institution 
of slavery, we must, necessarily, look upon it, as 
one of the main causes of the decay of her em- 
pire. 



NOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



and the slavtt Iv 400,000 p. 9, 



AccoRDiN'O to one ititerpretntion of a passageia 

Athecaeus,' liiere were twelve slaves to each free 
person, in Athens: while Hume," on the othCT 
hiiod, ivould reduce the proportion rather below 
two to one. The precise number of the slaves is 
intended to be given, hv Atlienssus ; but it has been 
disputed, whether 400.000, or 40,000, is the true 
reading of the tuxt. 21.000 only is set down for 
the free citizens, and it is uncertain, what descrip> 
tioii of persons was meant to be included. Wallace'^ 
observes, that, if there were 21,000 male adults, 
the free citixens. of all ages and sexes, may have 
amounted lo 124,000, [84.000 n if we allovv a wife 
and two children to each male; or to 186,000, 
[120,000?! if ive calculate each family as consisting 
of six persons. If the number of slaves, given by 
Athen^eus, applied, merely to the malea of full age, 
it would make the nhule slave population amount 
to 1,600,000 ; at the former rate of computing their 
families. This would certainly be an over-eati- 
mate: but taking (he adult male slaves at 40,000, 
and allowing 'our persons to each family, we ob- 
tain a total of 160,000, or nearly two slaves to one 
free person. Beaufort'' is of opinion, that 400jD00 



» Athen. DeJpn. yi. 20. t. p„lit. 

^ Diisert. nn the Numbera of Maakiud. 
d Sui l4 Repub. Rom. 
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was the true number of slaves : and Wallace con- 
siders, that Athenaeus intended to reckon them in 
amass. Millar* says, very justly, " that in this enu- 
meration of the freemen, none but the heads of 
families are included, and in that of the slaves, 
every individual is comprehended ; for an account 
of the former would probably be taken, with a view 
to the taxes imposed Upon each head of a family, 
and the latter, it is most likely, would be number- 
ed like cattle, in order to ascertain the wealth of 
each proprietor/' Hume^ observes, that the de- 
fection of 20,000 slaves, in the Decelian war, would 
not have affected the Athenians, so severely as 
Thucydides^ says it did, had that number been but 
a 20th of the whole servile class ; and that Xeno- 

fhon,^ in proposing the maintenance of a body of 
0,000 slaves, for public service, speaks of the whole 
number of slaves, in a wav not reconcileable with 
the large estimate of Athenaeus. Yet, as the Athe- 
nians did not, generally, like the Romans, keep 
great retinues of useless slaves, but had employ- 
ment^ for most of them, the loss of 20,000 must 
have caused very serious inconvenience. 

It is rather surprising, that Potter^ takes the 
whole free population of Athens to be included in 
the 21,000 ; while he throws no doubt on the num. 
ber of slaves being 400,000 — ^there being, thus, a pro- 
portion of nineteen slaves to one free person. Most 
of the recent writers, who have discussed the po- 
pulousness of Attica, concur in opposing the view 
of Hume ; although they differ with each other^ in 

« Millar, Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, ch. vi. § 4. 
, b Polit. Disc. X. c Thucyd. Bell. Pelop. vii. 

d Xenoph. de rat. red. 

c It is understood by some, that the number of slaves^ that 
might be lawfully held by individuals, at Athens, wasjreg^. 
lated according to the work they had for them to perform. 
Scholia ad Demosthen. Mid. 

^ Potter, Antiquities of Qreece, B. 1, c. 9. 



minor details. Sainte Croix* eHttmRtea tlie inhs' 
bitynts of Attica, in the time of Demetrius Phale- 
rena. (cxvii. Olympiad, B.C. 309,) as follows :— 
94,500 free citizens, 45,000 strangers, and 500,000 
slaves — making a total pnpulntion of 639,500 .lunls. 
Boeckh" reckons 90,000 free Athenians, 45,000 
aliens, and 3G5 000 sUves, which givvn a total of 
600.000. M.Letronne,'^ rejectingtheauthoritydf 
AtbenKUs, and relying upon a passage in Xeno- 
plion, for tlie snionnt of the servile classes, thinks 
the whole population of Aitica did not exceed 
220.000— of which not more than 110,000 were 
Biaves : but ihe anonymous translator'' of Boeckh 
points out, very satisfactorily, the error into wliic^ 
Letrfinne has fallen, with respect to the meaning of 
Xenophon,^ in ihe place refer red (o. Mr, ClintoD, 
in his Fasti Hellenici, [year, b. c. 317.] reckons 
the entire population of Attica, as then registered, 
about 539,500; taking A'henKus fur his authority: 
and] in his second edition,^ adds a pasiiage from 
Hyperides, which, if not corrupt, would seem de- 
cisive on the point in dispute, as it states the num- 
ber of slaves, employed by the Atheiliiins, in the 
tields and mines alone, to amount to 150,000. 

The loH'S price of slaves ut Athens, (which we 
will consider hereafter,) alTurds a strong proof, that 

■ HecLercliet »ur Is PiipuUtion del'Ailiqiie. Mem. ie 
I'Acad. ilea Inscrip. I. xlviif. p. 147-n'i. (21 Juln. Hm) 

<> Bwckh, St8Hlsl.aus).>.lti<ngder Atl.ener. Berlin, 1817. 
TraniJated, (!. Bvo. Lund. 18-28,) 1. § 7. 

' Mcmoireaur la Popiitsiionds TAitiqiie. ]ttnn. de I'lh. 
ilitut. Acad, den IitfCr. t, vi. p. 165-220. (7 Juia. IdlU.) 

1 PrefacB and mile. « de »«li({. iv. I7, 

' P. 391 of part id, i> ihe refennce given l>y ihe Trans- 
Ulor ul Boeckh j but I hsve nut aepn uny oilier tli*n the 
firic ediluin. FnirvB.iir Uiil {<if St Andrcnn) entlniBtei tfm 
ilaVFi in Attica st 4l>D,UltU, Etwyi on the luititutiOBi, &(.-. 
of Aucrent OrceM, limu. Loud. li)19. 
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tbeywere Dumeroas, as we cannot doubt, tbat thaf 
were in demand. 

We should hesitate a little to admit, without li- 
mitation, the statementH of AthenKus,' as to other 
nations of Greece. He aava, the Arcadians had 
S00,000 slaves, wliicli may be nearly true ; but we 
can scarcely suppose, that the Corinthians had 
460.000, and the Republic of E^ina 470,000 : if 
the numbers are accurate, we must presume them 
to include slaves imported fur sale, as well as those 
retained permanently, by the iuhabitents, for th^ 
own service. However, at the battle of Platea, 
were present 5,000 Spartans, each accompaoied hj 
£even slaves — according to Herodotus.'' Manso, id 
his learned nork on Sparta,' thinks, the slaves'* 
there amounted to more than 300,000, and were 
all Helots. He also informs us, that the number 
of Helots was estimated at no less than 800,000. by 
Reitemeier,' in his history of slavery in Greece. 

NoTK 3. 

lig any tingle ptnon p. 0. 



At Athene, we do not often find a great nunu 
ber of slaves, possessed by any one individual. Ti- 
marchus,' who had but ten slaves employed in ma- 
nufactures, is sjid, {by jEschines,) to have been in 
easy circumstances. Lysias, and his brother,' who 
were proscribed by the thirty tyrants, for their 
liches, had but sixty slaves each. Demosthenes^ 
says, of himself, that he was left rich, although with 

* A then. Deipn. vi. 20, 
I" EJeFodot. Tiii, 50. 

* Spurts, ein Vemucli lur Vetklaning der nmuhiohte 
■nd Verfauurig dietei ijtaates. (Leipzig. lUIHI.) 

" I0» Beylugexum M" uod i'ai Biiclie. ' Ibid. 

' «iichinei. Orat. iu Timaruli. B jEschin. Ocat. si. 
>< Demosch, Oral. In Aphoti. 1. 
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only fifly-two slaves; and calls his establisliinent, 
where twenty of ihese worked as cabinet-makers, 
[!iAiMjr«ii,] a very conBiderable mnnofactory. One 
propiietor, (Philetnonidefl) had 300 slaves : and an- 
other, (Hipponicus} had (!00 ' and Nicias, who seems 
to have been the greatest slave-holder, possessed 
above 1,000 ; as he had that number employed in 
the mines aloue : but these are remarkable instance!, 
and bear no comparison with many Roman bouse- 

KOTE 3. 



Id earlier times of the Roman Repuhhc, eacli 
free citiaen was content with a single' slave : evea 
persons in high stations, did not indulge in a nu- 
merous attendance of slaves. Cinclnnatus'' wa> 
too poor to have even a single servant. Cato,*^ on 
going as consul to Spain, took with him but three 
slaves : although he was accompanied by fifteen' 
slaves, and two freedmen, when he went to serve u 
military tribune in Macedonia: and Alhena;us 
cites the authority of Folybius and Possidonius, for 
the fact, of Scipio Africanus having carried to the 
East, no more than five domestics. Marcus An. 
loniuB, a maa of consular rank, had only eight 
■laves 1 and nearer the end nf the Communwealihi 
the whole fortune of M. Scaurus' consisted of six 
slaves, and 35,000 Huntmi. 



' Kuberzyckiui de In in 



•I Plut. 1 



. Cat. Tbis 



RoDiHn. I. i: 
a Calx'! 



hence h» may have supposed b 
ne.essarj, thiiihe Bfierwards fiuiid It 
some of the ilave* beloaged to the gu 
in bis official capsciiy, 

* Meursius, da lux. Bom, e. 1. 
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Hence, we may rely upon Eusebins's estimate^o^ 
the number of citizens, after the battle of ActiaiB, 
at 4,160,000.* [or 4,164,000]: and we ought t« 
conclude, that his statement of the populatioiiy ac 
the last mentioned census, (a. u. o. 766,) which ezj 
ceeds nine^ millions, if not corrupt, includes *m6ri 
ranks of inhabitants than th^ register of Augustus. 

It is not without great ' reluctance, I venture to 
state an opinion, at variance with that maintained 
by Mr. Clinton, in his erudite work, the Fasti HeU 
lenici : but the conclusion to which he cpnies> that, 
at all the Roman lustra, the males, capable o^ bear- 
ing arms, were alone enumerated, produces resulti 
which certainly appear inconsistent with each othek*, 
and still more so with the number of slaves who 
were then in the Roman world — a circumstance to 
which Mr. Clinton does not seem to have adverted. 
' According to Mr. Clinton's*^ estimate of the prpsit 
portion of males, between seventeen and sixty yegra 
of age, he calculates, that the census of Claudius, 
bearing 5.984 072 free male adults, the total of ci- 
tizens is 25,419,066. Now, although the propor- 
tion of male adults, usually estimated in such cases, 
is less, being l-4th of the whole, which would make 
the free population amount to 23;936.288; yet, tak« 
ing that to be the number of free citizens, allowing 
for but one slave to each, the inhabitants, exchi- 
vsive of strangers, would be 47 872,876 — which is 
infinitely too large a population for Italy itself; 
and the number of citizens beyond it, no where ap- 
pears to be great. Next, if we do not reconcile the 
discrepant censuses, in the way formerly suggested, 

a Euseb. Ciiron. «> Id. ibid. 

^ Fasti Ilellenici, P. 11. Append, chap. x. . . ^ -» 



(ty'inppoBiDgtbem to have included different class- 

e«, at difff rem timea,! we meet another difficulty, 
ID the astunbhingly rapid growtli of papulation, 
shewn by Mr, Clinton's Table. In the first /us - 
tntm, clused by Augustus, [the Ixx.l a. c. 28, tlie 
male adults being 4.llii3,000, the whole free clauses 
amount to 17,258,761 ; or, at the other rate, to 
}6,i2a2,O0O ; but in the census taken only U4 y^ars 
earlier,B c. 86 ; I/,u«;. Ixvii.] the total is no more 
thaii 1,966,725, or otherwise, 1,852,000, the males 
of military age being 463,000. 

It is true, that a passage, quoted from Dionysius 
of H a1 i earn ass ua,' speaks of the census, as applying 
to men capable of military service ; but the text of 
Livy,'' brought forward with the same view, is ra. 
ther to be regarded as a testimony in favor of the 
opposite side, as it shews, that the meaning attach* 
ed, by Livy himself, to his own expressions, respect- 
ing the lustrnl returns, was distinct from the limit- 
ed sense in which the census is sotnelimes under* 
stood. Besides, it appears clear, from the account 
of Pliny.' quoted by iVIr. Clinton, that in the cen- 
sus of the 3Mth year of Rome, all free persons were 
included. ' 

Note 5. 



Gibbon'' thinks, that the whole Roman world, in 
thetimeorClaudius,may have contained 120,000,000 
souls, of whom, half were slaves. How far this small 



bHidt: Hi. '"Millia 
uintur, adjiciC •criptorum 

' cxxiiil. 1, "cum jam capitum liberomm 

^ !Ii>t> Bam. Emp. chnp. xUiL . .1 . 
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proportioD of slaves to freemen, may apply to o 
paru of the empire, need not be inquired at i 
tent ; but it seems much loo low fur those places^ 
inliabited by Romans, properly so called. 

Notb6. 



We leam from Tacitus.* that, od occasion oF an; 
attempted insurrection of slaves, near Brundisiimi^ 
in the reign of Tiberius, greet alarm whs felt at 
Rome, from the ImmenBe multitude of slaves, andJ 
the daily decreasing numbers of the free commov 
people ; and thai, under Nero, the ingenuous cu 
tizens of Home, were thought too few to admit at 
the freedmen being separated from them. A posv 
sage in Seneca,'' which alludes to a proposal orco 
made, to distinguish slaves by a peculiar dress, bufc 
stMlQdoned, from the danger of shewing the noiiw i 
hers of the free, conveys, necessarily, an impression^ j 
that numerical excess was much on the side of tha | 
slaves. The Emperor Alexander Sevenia, «e 
tured, fit last, to appropriate a certain garb ta 
•laves : whence we may judge, that the relative 
numbers of bondsmen, and freemen, were not ittch 
u in former times. 



Although Polybius says, in his first<= book, that 
the Romans had nothing to do with nautical affairs. 



before a. v. c. 4d3 : and that, even so late ai A.u^. 
563, they built ships very rudely ; yet, we find, in 
bis third book,' mention made of treaties belween 
the Romana and Carthaginians, the terms of which 
he alone has recurded. Thuse treaties relate chief- 
ly to maritime matters : the earliest was in a. d. d. 
245, under the first consuls, and about 250 years 
anterior to the first Punic^ war. Benides, we may 
observe, tliat the Romans, in a.u.o. 416, or 74 
years before the Punic war, took the fleet' of the 
Anlialei ; and that, eighteen years before the Punic 
war, they had ten decked vessels, in their contest 
with the Tareniinea.'' Hnet= thinks, the Romana 
bad no regular commerce with Africa, till after the 
deatruction of Carthage ; and cites the authority of 
Suetonius, for there hiiving been no trade at all, 
betwixt the Italians and Africans, at an earlier time; 
bnt Suetonius^ may have meant to speak of the 
other inhabitants of Africa, stjch as the Numidians 
and Getuliang, in contradistinction to the Cartha- 
ginians, who were commonly called Pceni. 

Niebuhrs reckons slaves among the articles of 
export from Rome and Etruria, to Sicil;r ""'^ '^B''- 
ihage : but the weight of authority is in favor of 
the Romans having, on the contrary, purcluued 
Uaves'' from the Carthaginians. 

'III. 
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I 1b Navigalion du Aucieos, 

f Sueuvit. Terent. S Rom. BisC. vol. I. chap. xziiJ. 

h HeercD. Ideen uber die Politik dcii Verkehr und den 
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Note 8. ' ' 

« . • • importingt and re'exporting 10,000 tlaves.^^p, 2€. 

The number of vessels required to transport 
30^000 slaves, for the short coasting voyages of the 
ancients, within the Mediterranean, was probably * 
not very great, if we suppose them freighted with 
slaves only. Let us take as a guide, the ship in • 
which St. Paul was wrecked,* since we know se- ^ 
veral details respecting her. She was, in all like- 
lihood, a vessel of the first class, as she was engag* . 
ed in such a voyage as that from Alexandria to 
Kome, by way^ of Asia Minor ; but she had a car^ 
go*^ of wheat,^ when 276 souls^ were on board : 300, 
then, would not appear an extravagant rate^ for* 
ships, of even less burthen, but laden with nothing 
else than slaves — 33-4 vessels, carrying 300 persons 
each, might bring, or take away, all the 10,000' 
slaves. i 

Note 9. 

',^ '. . . . an instrument, or deed of sale* — p. 38. 

Forms, taken from *' Marculfi Formulce," (apud 
' Bouquet, Rerum Gallicarum et Francicarum 
Scriptores, t. iv.) drawn from the editions of Big* 
nonius, Baluzius, and Lindenbrogius. 

L. ii. No. 22. (Lind. No. 132.) 

Venditio de serv9 aut ancilla. 

Domino fratri illi ille. Constat me vobis vendi. 
disse, et ita vendidi servum juris mei, aut ancil- 
lam nomine illam, non furem non fugitivum, neque' 
cadivum, sed mente et omni corpore sanum. Pro 
quo accepi a vobis in pretio, juxta quod mihi com- 
pfacuit^ auri solidos probos atque prsesientes, nu- 
mero tantos, et ipsum servum vobis prsesentialiter 

* Acts xx7ii. b Acts xxvii. 6. 

* Ibid. 10. d Ibid. 38. e Ibid. 37. 
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ita ut ab Hac die habendii^ 

1 exinde decreveris, faciendJS i 
Jibero potinris arbilrio. Si quis vero, quod futu-' 1 
rum esse iion credimua, si ego ipse aut aliquiB difi J 
heredibus nieis, seu qua^libet jiersona contra hanC I 
vendittonem venire tentaverir, aut earn infrangerfl* I 
voluerit, iiiferat tibi cum cogentefiscoauri taiitum,' , 
ve] quantum servus ipse eo tempore mt^lioraiuB tbm 
luerit ; ec hxc venditio omni tempore firma peri* I 
maneat, stipuktiooesubnexa. Actum iUo, sub di(^ I 
illo, anno illo. " ' 

L. ii. No. 29. (Lind. No. 85.) 



!a de agnalione, r 



in^nuam itahit. 



Igitur ego in Dei nomiue ille illi remind. 11- 

lud non bahetur incogiiitum qualiter servus metis, 
nomine ille, te absque parentum, vei tua voluutate [ 
rapio (raptara) seelere in conjiigium sociavic, etob" ■ 






3 potuerat. Sed ve- 
gvel bonis liomlnibns, 
ja procreaiio fjliaruni 
a iDgenuitate permEU 
n accipil, dicis. Ora- 



convenit inter noa u 
orta fuerit inter vos, in integn 
iieant. El si votunlari 

nibus non liabetur iocugnitum, qualiter servum 
meam nomine ilium voluotaria secuta es, et acce- 
pisti maritum. Sed dum te ipsam et Hgnationem 
tuam in meo inclinare potueram servitio; Bed 
propter nomen Domini et remissionem peccatorum 
meorum, propterea prresenlem epistolam in te mihi 
complacuit conscHbere, ut si aliqua procreatio lilii>-' 
rum aut filiurum inter vos orta fuerit, penitus oec 
nos nee heredes nostri, iiec quislibet perBona olio 
nnquain tempore in ecrviiio inclinare non debea< 
mm: sed in integra ingenuiiate, tanquam si ab 
utrisque parentibus ingenuis fuissent procreati vel 
cat!, ontui tempore viis suic perin^neant ; peculiar! 
concesso, quodcumque laborare potuerint : et hub 
integra ingenuitate £uper terrain nostram aut t\i,vQ- 
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rum nastronitn abqsue uilo prieju6icio de atatn in- 
genuitatis eorum comtnanere debeant : et reditiu 
tertK, ut mos ett pro in^E^nuis, anniK singulis de- 
Bolvant, et Bemper in Integra ingpnuitaie perraa- 
neant, tnm ipet quam et postvritas illurum. Si 
quis vero quuil futurum esse nun credimus, nos 
ipsi, aut aliijuis de lieredibua, vel quicumque cum- 
tra banc chartulam venire tentaverit, aut Hom in- 
frangere voluLTit, inf«rat tibi aut heredibus tuis 
auri libras taniae, argeiiti pondu tanta, et quod re- 
petit vindicare non raleat ; aed prfesens chartaU 
omni tempore firma permaneat, stipulattone Bub- 
nixa. Actum illo. 

L. ii. No- 32. (Lind. No. SI.) 

Ingetmitai a die prmaeiili. 



L 



Qui debitum sibi nexum reloxat servitium, mer- 
cedem in futurum Duminum tiibi retribuere confi- 
dat. Igitur ego in Dei nomine et conjux mea ilia 
pro remedio anims nostrte, vel retribuiione Eeterna, 
te ilium aut ilium ex faniilia niistra a prtest^te die 
ab omni vinculo servitutis absolvinius ; ita nt de- 
inceps, tanquam si ab in^enuis pareutibus fuissea 
procreatUE,vitani ducas ingenuam, eC nuUi heredum 
uc proheredum nostrorum. vel cuiquam servitium 
impendas, nee libertinitaiis obsequium debeas, nisi 
soli Deo, cui omnia subjecta sunt • peculiari con- 
cesBo quod babes, aui deinceps eloborare potueris. 
Si tibi necesNitaa ad tuam ini;enuLiatem tuendam 
contigerit, absque ullo prsejudicio ingenuitatis tutt 
deienaionem Ecclesis aut cujuBCumque te eligere 
placuerit, licentiam habeas, et vitum semper bene 
et integre ducaa ingenuam. Si quia vero, quod 
fulumm esse non crediinus, nos ipsi, quod absitr 
aut aliquis de beredibus nostris vel quKlibet oppo. 
sita peraona contra banc ingenuitatem tuam venire, 
aut earn itifrangere conavent, aut te in servitio in- 
clinare voluerit, divina ilium ultio subsequatur, et 
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a llminibua Ecclesiamm ve\ a commnnione extra. 
neuB efficiatur. Et insuper inferat tibi cum co^enie 
dsco auri libram unam, et quod repeiit vindicare 
noa valeat: sed pr«esens ingenuttas orani tempore 
firma permaneat, stipulatione aubnixa. 

L. ii. No.33. (Lind. No. 93.) 

2leni ingeixuilat alio moda poll difeei'naa, 

Diiecto BUD illi ant illi. Pro reapectu fidei ac 
servitutis quam mihi famularis, pro retnigsione 
peccaiorum meoruni, te ab omni vinculo servitutis 
abaolvo : ea tatnen conditione ut, dum advisero, 
tnilii deBervios : post obitum vero meutn, si mihi 
superstes fueris, sh ingenuua, tanijuam si ab inge- 
nuis parenlibusfuisNesprocreatus, et nulli heredum 
ac proheredum nieorum, ve) cuicumque Bervitium 
impcndaa ; peculiar! concesso quod habes, aut ela- 
borare potueris, &c. 

L. ii. No. 34. (Lind. 94.) 

Ilea alia, adhue alio meda- 

I grant perfect freedom, " ab bac die," Sic. " nis' 
sub Integra ingenuitate defensionem ejus, quern tn 
ex mvh heredibus elegeria, habere debeaa, et oblata 
mea ubi meum requiescit corpuscalum, vel lumi. 
naria anois singulis debeas procurare ; peculiaii 
concesBo" &c. 



From " Formulie veteres incerti Auctor: 

ed alpo " Marculli Formularum Appendix," 
(Bp. Bouquet, ut sup.) 

Marculf. Form. App. No. 16. (Lind. No. 136.) 



i 



Domir 
incogniti 



) fratri il 
n qualitei 



i ille. Omnibus 
qiiar 
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pessima me oppresserunt, et minime babeo unSe ' 
vivere vel vestiri debeam. Propterea ad petitionem 
raeam mihi non denegasti, nisi ut in gumma neces^- 
sitate, mea argentum rel [amictnm] valentem soli- 
dos tot in manu mea mihi dedisti, et ego minime - 
babeo unde ipsos solidos tuos tibi reddere debeam. 
Propterea obnoxiationem de capite ingenuitatis meie 
in te fieri et adfirmare rogavi : ut quicquid de man- 
cipio tuo, originali vestro^ facitis, tam vendendi 
corainutandi et disciplinam imponcndi^ ita et de me 
ab hodierna die liberam, et firmissimam in omni* - 
bus potestatem faciendi habeas. Si quis vero, quod 
i^ec fieri credo, si ego ipse, ant uUus de beredibus- 
meh, vel quselibet opposita persona^ contra obnoxia-» 
tionem istam venire conaverit^ inferat tibi una cum 
socio fisco auri uncias tantas ; et prsesens obnoxia- 
tio firma permaneat^ cum stipulatione subnixa. Ac* - 
turn illo. 

Marculf. Form. App. No. 21. (Lind. No. 161.) 

Notitia de servo. 

Notitia qualiter et quibus prsesentibus veniens 
homo ab'quis, nomine ille, in pago illo, in loco qui 
dicitur ille, seu in mercato, vel in quocumque loco, ' 
ante bonos homines qui subterfirmaverunt^ dato 
suo pretio, ad bominem negotiantem solidos tantos, ' 
siervum suum nomine ilium visus est comparasse. ' 
£t ipse negotians ipsum servum superius nomina-^ 
turn per manus partibus ipsius lui visus est tradi- 
disse, non fraude, sed in publico : ut quicquid ex. 
inde a die prsesente facere voluerit, liberam et fir- 
missimam in omnibus babeat potestatem faciendi^ &c. 

Marculf., Form, App. No. 48. (Lind. No. 99.) : 

Redempiionale, 

Dilectissimo mihi benemerlto ill! ille. Omnibus 
non babetur incognitum^ sed patefactum^ quo{i -ta 
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quntidie in bonis partibiis fidelitcr mihi deservire 
non cessas, et pro respectu aervitii tui, et pro fide. 
litate tua, quam circa partes mean impendere nun 
deRistis, mihi prsspatuic pteni^aima et Integra vo~ 
luntBS, propter nomen Domini, ut de servitio tuo te- 
mctipsum vel omne peculiare tuum redimerc de- 
bei'cti. Quod ita et fecisti : et dedisii milii pro bac, 
quod mihi bene complacait, tam in argento qnam 
in amicto, valente solidos tantos. Propterea banc 
churtulam redemptionalem in te fieri et adfirmaie 
rogavi, ut taliter sis ingenuiis, tonqnam si ab inge- 
Tiiiis parentibuB fuiasea procreatus vel natuM, cum 
omni peculiari tuo, et nee mihi nee ulli heredum 
mearumnullumimpendasservitium, nee bominium, 
[Lind. litimonium,] nee libertaticum, nee uUum 
obsequium, nee patronaticum : sed earn pergas par^ 
tern quani vulueris, liberamque et firniissiniam in 
omnibus habeas potestatem ; et ncque si^rvitii \jiec 
litimonii^ nee libertatici, aut ullius obseqviii no. 
mine, nee ego i|ise, nee ullus de beredibus meis, 
nee quffiUbet opposita persona, tibi exinde nullas 
cnlumnias, nee fat igati ones, nee repetitionea agere, 
nec generare, nei ' ' " • 

qui tentnverit, eC 

turn non fuerit, inferamus tihi una cum 
auri unciaa tantas: et priesens redemptii: 
tempore firmum permaneat, slipulationi 



From "Furmulie Sitmondicffi," (ap. Bouqiiet, 
Bt BupO 

Form. Sirmond. No. 9. 



bonisqiie moribua construcium." &c. 



le slave to be " non furem, 
3 [Ba]iiz. sanutnl corpoie 



Fonn. Sinnond. No. 10. (Lind. 154.) 

FmuKlio di lemtlipie, guaiiltr homo liber venundattir. 

Domino semper meo illi, ego ille. Placuit mibi 
nt Btatum ingpnuitatis me»p in vesiruin deberem ob- 
noxiare servitium, quod ita et feci. Unde accepi 
a te pretium, in quod nihi bene complacuit, sol. 
tantos; ita ul ab hodierca die qiiicquid de me aer- 
TD tuo, sicut et de reliquis muacipiis tuis, facere 
volueris, a die prEesente liberam [Baluz. et firmis- 
simam in omnibus] habeas potestatem. Et qaod 
fieri non credo, in fuerit ulla qutelibet pereona, 
qua; contra banc venditionesi.quam ego mea spon- 
tanea voluntate fieri rogavij aut qui contra earn ali. 
quid Hgere, vel calumniam generare coaavertt, illod 
quod repeiit non vindicet, et contra cui litem in~ 
tulertt, suri libram unam, argenti pondo quinque 
coacius exBohat, et bffic venditio firms permaneac. 



Note 10. 

Femalt C/iriatians rcere oflstt condemned. — p. 39- 

Such was the fate of St. Agnes, of wliich St. 
Ambrose" tbusspeaks; " Itisanus Judex Jutsit earn 
expoliari, el nnr/am ad lupanar dud, sub voce pra- 
conisdicentis, Jgnem tacrilegam virginem Diis blat- 
phemia iiiferentem scorium Ivpanaribus datum." 
Tlie martyr's offence was, ber rerusal to worship 
Vesta. The same story is given by Frudentius.^ 

>Serni.90. 

^ Pass. Aigntf,. T. 23, et aeqq. Ljks puaishmeiits Mre 
m4mtiDned by ihe follatving BUtbors : — Lampridiua, (Alex. 
SeVBT. S4) ; EuBebiui, (Hist. Ecclei. viii. 15, 24, 27) ; Mar. 
lyrolog, Botnaii. (die 8, et die 28 April, ec 3 Slaii); Ter. 



illisn. (Apolcig. c ult.) ; Augustin. (de civit. Dei i. SG) ; 

' -' "■■ " ' Tii. 13.J— AccordidE to PubL Vic. 

43 public Iwpanatia in Rone. Sw 



r. (Hiik Ecdes. va. 13.>— Acwrdidg la PubL 
tot n Bccount, there were 43 public Iwpanatia 
Cramer'i DcscriptiDo of Ancient Italy, (lect. 



By tht Claudian decree. — p. 43. 

Great difficulty has been felt, in attempting tn 
reconcile Tacitus with Suetonius i and both with 
undisputed laws, in regard to the Claudian de. 
cree. Somehave ihought, that Suetonius is mivtakea, 
iaattributing, at all, a statute of this nature to Vea- 
patian ; while, on the othi^r hand, the expresEion of 
buetoniua would seem to ascribe to him the origi- 
nal idea of this law. Tacitus is, however, so clear 
in fixing upon Pallas,' the freedman of Claudius, 
as the first framer of the decree, tiiat we must be- 
lieve, its earliest enactment took place under Clau. 
diuB, and that it was revived, or amended, b; Ves- 
pasian. 

The words of Suetonius, which have not been 
disputed, stand thus :>> " Libido atque luxuria co- 
ercente nullo, invaluerat, auctor aenatuifuit decer- 
nendi, ut quK se alieno servo junxisset, ancilla ha- 
beretur." Various readings have been proposed 
of the passage in Tacitus. One of the simplest is 
that adopted by Brotier : — " Inter quK referlnr 
ad patres de pccna feminarum, qus servis coiijun- 
gerentur. Statuiturque ut, ignaro domino, ad id 
prolapsa, in aervitutei sin consensigset, pro liberty 
haberetur." Others, among whom is Gothofredua,' 
would make the text refer, not merely to tbe state 
of the offending female, but to that of hei children) 

who, it is said, were to become liberli.^ 

Upon this subject, several laws, differing in their 

particulati, exist in the Theodosian Code ;= from 

• Tac Ann. «ii. 63, where he infL>rniJ uei, that Pallas wai 
ofFered a vast ri^nard Cor bis Bervicei id luggesting ihis law. 

b Suet. Venpas. 11. 

r ad I. I, tit. 'J, ad S.ctum Claudianum, Cod. Theod. iv. 

•1 Ttie resrlei maf consult Cujacitii, Obs. xxi. 10, and 
Bnr^i Electa, cap. 11. 

' Cod. Thcod. ir. tit. 9, sd S.ctuni CUudianam, 1. 1 ta 
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one of Constantine, (in a. d. 314,) to another of 
Arcadius and Honorius, (In a. d. 398) ; and it is 
treated of in the writings of Paulus^ and Ulpian.^ 
We may mention, that it is also distinctly allufled 
to, by Tertullian.*^ The Claudian decree was, at 
last, wholly revoked by Justinian :^ but it had been 
previously softened, with respect to the children^ 
who were declared to be ingenuous, by a law of 
Theodosius 1I.«^ classed under a different title in 
his code. 

Note 12. 

tfie children thus abandoned.^^p, 45. 



»• • 



, ^ During the first state of the law on this head, th^ 
comic poet, Caius JMelissus,^ was born at Spoletum, 
oi free parents, who exposed him. Being taken up, 
and maintained as a slave, by a stranger, who gave 
him a good education, he became celebrated for his 
literary talents. His father and mother then ac- 
Jcnowledged his birth, and grew desirous of redeem- 
ing him ; but he preferred to remain the bondsman 
of Maecenas, to whom his master had given him as 
a present. Maecenas, however, soon manumitted 
him. 

7. Pagan. Oaudentii juridicar. exposit. 1. i. c. 11. Guliel. a 
.Loon. Eleutheria, iv. 1, § 3. Chesii interpretation, juris. )• 
ii. cap. 225. 
" a Paul. Sentent. ii. 21, § 1 to § 14 i iv. 10, § 2. 

b Ulp. fragm. tit. 11, § 11. c Tertull. ad uxor. ii. 8. 

A h cum un. tit. de S cto Claudian. tollend. 24, C. vii. ; § 
erat et 1, tit. de successionib. sublat. 13, Inst. iii. 

c I. I7O1 tit. de decurionibus 1, Cod. Theod. xii. (a. d. 
415.) 

^Sueton. de lUustr. Gramnnat. 21. ' 



... . ae do nol find more Utan three di 
p. 10-50. 

The casarii, of whom the earliest mention is 
in the Theodosian Code," (a.d.369,) if to be conai- 
dered of the servile class at all, would geem (ac- 
cording to Ducange's'' view) to be ordinary slaves, 
described by their occupation. But Gothofredus 
looks upon them as not bondsmen ; and in the saine 
law in the Corpus Juris, "^ the terra is not casarii, 
"\, which rather indicates freedom, as s 
V to contribute towards tha 




An eminent antiquary' is of 
^aves and low free people, a 
times, the wife of two husbands at once. 

. iiiftor. ■12, Cod. Theod. ii. 

^ Ducaiige, Glouar. vac Caaariua, 

' 1, ei quia 7, lit de bonis proscriplor. 40, C. ix. 

^ Many details aod references, reipecting the dewriplions 
of ilaves and other bondsmen, nrill be found in the CommeU' 
uries of Gothofredus, ad Cod. Theod. v. 9, 1. 1. 

e fllnraiori, Inscr. (om. iii. class, 23, note to p. hdlxxxII. 
5 i cl. 19, (but belonging more to cl. 22,) p. 

MCCCIV. 1 ! MCCCV. 13 i cl, 19, p. MCCCl.IV 

ratori does not think the ii 

a proof of double marriage. Theinscriptioi 

14, bears to be placed, by two wires, tO one ImslfMld I but tiM 

accuracy of the cop; is suspected. 
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we know the power of masters, to make and nn- 
make the wedlock of their slaves^ it seems not im. 
probable, that, in some of the instances pointed ont» 
the female was connected with her husbands in 
succession, who^ being separated from her by cir- 
cumstances^ retained towards her the affection 
which they testified, by raisiog> jointly, a monu- 
ment to her memory. Two slaves, however, are 
represented by Plautus,^ as agreeing to share the 
good graces of one mistiyess* 



Note 15. 

were severelp punished, — p. 52. 



We have noticed elsewhere, the penalties de- 
nounced against free females,^ uniting themselves 
to slaves ; but we may add here, that Constantine^ 
forbade a decurio (or burgess) to marry a slave, on 
pain of his transportation to an island, and of her 
being sent to the mines ; and ordered any mistress^^ 
who submitted to the embraces of her slave, to be 
capitally punished, and the man to be burnt. Ho- 
race^ seems to insinuate, that crucifixion was the 
punishment of a slave who intrigued with free wo- 
men. A slave caught in adultery, might be pot to 
death,^ along with the lady, by the injured hus- 
band ; or, in early times, by any one who detected 
the crime, as, we may recollect, was the horrid threat 
by which Sextus^ overcame Lucretia« 



* Stich. iv. 4. 
b Chap. ii. 

^ )• cum 3, tit. de incert. et inutil. nupt. 5, C. ▼. 
^ 1. si qua un. tit. de mulierib. qus se propr. serv. 1 1 , C. 
ix. 

« ii. Sat. 7i V. 47. 

' l.'marito 24, tit. ad leg* Jul de adult. 5, D. xlviii. 

« Liy. i. 67, Ac; 



Ihe meaneal plebeians.'— p, 65, 

In an inscription, supposed to be of ihe s«:diii1 
centurv, at Ferentino, [anc. Ferentinum,] to tlie 
honor of Aulus Quinctilius, wlio Imd left rnrioiM 
bet[uesia to his fellow-citizens, we read, ^' pue.rit 
plebeis tine dUlinctione libertalis." This inscrip- 
tion is giTen by Gruter and others ; but the above 
quotation is from a facsimile in the work of a late 
Hccomplislied Roman lady," who directs the ai 
liiin of lier readers to the elongated I.'b, which ap- 
pear on the monnment, and are generolly thought^ 
to be of no earlier use tlian the second ceniury ot 
our era; but the style and execution of the mo- 
nnment, are too good to belong to the decline of 
the arts. 

Note I7- 



In a law of Coiistantiiis," (a. d. 3-19,) altering 
one of Constantine,' in so far as regarded the mode 
of capital punishment, for free criminals, in certain 
cases, " ne sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua in 
uldecendo crimine dilatiu nasceretur," slaves are' 
thus spoken of; — " in audaciain vero servilem dis- ' 
pari snpplicio mensura legum impendenda est, ut 
perurendi subjiciantur ignibus." 

NoTB la 

implicaUd, and deterving of death, — p. 511. . 

Tacitus relates an event of this nature, wbioh 

' Visggj in aloiina oitta di Lazio. da Siga, &(• C- Dion- 
igi. TqI. lloms, 1U0S. 
» L 8, tit. de tayt. Tirg. 24, Cod. Theod. iz. 
° I. I, eod. tit. 



nccurred in the reign of Nero;* when a fiunilf ( 
400 slaves were ali executed, in spite of a strong 
ilemonstration of popular feeling in favor of the 
sufferers; and the younger Pliny'' mentions a "i 
milar case, in which [he slaves and freedmen < 
person v/ho had been found slain, were tried by the 
senate, but escaped condemnation. 



Note 19. 

. buTniTts alive.— 



.60. 
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Burning alive [vivicremalio] is named, as a pnnisl 
ment, in the Pandects,' and the writings of PauiuBj 
it is also mentioned hy Valerius Maximus ;= am 
Tertullian'' says, it was first used for slaves aloM 
It is found in the Twelve Tables ; but, in all pw 
bahiliiy, was seldom, if ever, employed, during tb| 
Republic. 

Notb20. 

II ii unsellled, &c._p. GO. 

In considering this question, we ought to t . 

member, that we are not aware of the instruction^ 
given to the governors, or other chief officers of d 
Roman penal settlements ; and we cannot fairly a 
sume, that there were no means of keeping traa, 
ported slaves, under as severe restraint as those seql^ 
to the mines, or public works. b In connection witk 

* Tac Ana. liii. 43-3-4-5. 

[in. epiit. viil. 14, (167-) 

capiiBlium 28, pr. ec §igai 11, tit. depicnia 19, : 



" Sent. V. 






t.17. 



= Hist, -i 



S M. Atitoniua, Meexilio], seenu mistaken, in consider 
that ilavei cnuld not properly be condemned Cn the pubUa 
work), (de eiiL i. 3, § 6) ; but his treatise cantaioi loiD*' 
information, and man^ refereocea to other aiithariiles, ia n* 
gard 10 the relegiition and deportatioa of slana. 



this point, we may remark, that wlien slaveB w 
incarcerated J either in order lo trial, or as a punish- 
ment, we do not learn,' that any classification se- 
parated them from freemen, detained in the same 
gaol. 

NoTK 21. 

■ • . ■ partUularly disgraceful, &c. — p. GO. 

Vine-saplings lmTmenta\ were least dishonor- 
able;^ next to them rods,^ IJiixiesvel virga] i then 
knotted or sharpened twigs, [fiagra vel scorpiones\,^ 
and thongs or straps, [tora] : last of all came the 
ignominious whips or scourges, [fiagelia, often called 
fiagra, also], which were sometimes loaded with 
lead."^ Apuleius mentions, "Jlagrum pecainis oisi- 
bttf calettatnm," by which we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand, that vertebral bones vere slipped upon the 
thongs of the whip. Count de Caylus presents to 
us a plate, and description, of a small, hollow, and 
cylindrical piece of bronze, '^ an inch long, andfifteea 
" lignu" in diameter, having its esternal surface 
made rough with bluntish points, apparently in 
three circles, of six in the round, and ivbich is sup- 
posed to have been fastened st the end of a cord, 
in order to form an instrument for the punishment 
of slaves. In the same collectioii,^ are drawn, and 



it. de 
cast. reor. i, C. ii. 

l> The; were often used, in milicar; puniahmenCs ; and 
when the right of suffiage vu extended, by C. Oracchua, to 

forbid the Latin troops being beaten with rodi. — Plutarch. 
Tit. C. Gracch. 

<^ 1. de injoria 49, ult. tit. de injur, et famoa. lib. 10, D. 
ilvii. 

<i Isidor. Ti. c. nit = Dniange, voc. Pbtmbata. 

( Caylui, Recueil d'Antiqaita, tom. ii. pL xctv. fig. i, 
and p. 334. 

s Tom. vii. (snppl.) pi. Itii. Eg. 4, S, and Eg. 6, 7, 8, D, 



ends, all of brimze and tin, wliicli, judging froB 
tlieir aize," were, ,proba!ily, attaohed to anathes 
chain, or a cord, be&re being u^d as moat tertifiq 
engines of cruelty. 

Note 22. 



. .enffiitenif lotrrt^' — p- S 



tbi 



The -ec«/e«ff, |vel equuleus,] ot horse, was one^ 
e most foimidable uiGtiumcuts of torture. A^ 
lOrding totliedescripiion of itfgivenbyPaodrolju^ 
from a marlile Qt Brixia, (mod. fircacia,) itappeai|f 
to have resembled the woodea harse^ used, at qi^t' 
time, for punishment in tie British arjny ; bji 
others consider it to have been a rauic, li^s thajt 
modern times,* Dislocation is alluded to, as one,^ 
its effects,' and it is very likely, that there v/^$ 
ecuhi of more kinds than one, or that the suffer^ 

E laced on the horse, might have his limbs stretch^^ 
y cords, and by weights. j 

Fidicvla,^ or lyre-btrings, were very often eaij 
ployed, to cause great pain, by ligature ; and eooiQp' 
limes, the agoniesB of wretches on tlie eaUeus 



"The. 
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otUs thi 

" ThesiLor. var. leclinn. i. 41. 

° Ori^e'a AliliUiiy lAsii^uiLirs, vol.ii. chap. 8. Tlie _, 

of Uif^ronfi^iv AIugiiuB, entitled. Liber ilu equuleo, I ba^ 
not had an oppuMunity otaeeing. ^ 

^ Bt^ardiiig thia, and many otUer engines of cruelty, them 

h cona'deralile infunnBtiiin, iu a treatise, by JuHeph lliauroaAi 

, de Tarmeutis, sp. Oronorii Xhiuaur. Anclquitat. (irtB* 

t-rpeca, epist 

Aimn. Itlaicellin. xiii. 1. A new and horrid m^da 
of Diing the Jidicutm, a said to have been inrented by Ti' 
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thus augmented. The two ancUlic, tortured in tlie 
Tntculenlui' of PlautUH, seem to have autfered some- 
tiling ]ike tile strappado, mentioned in Don Quix- 
ote.'' Ungala, ana Jbrcept ivere very much usedi 
for tearing the flesh, and were often made hot, be- 
fore being applied. In Aringhi's Roma Subter- 
ranea, are given representations of a dreadful ii 
instrument.^ partaking of the nature of both pine 
and claw, with double rowed hooks, [ftisulca a/igu~ 
la); also of 8 three-hooked clow." 



.... fa admit Ike ilalemenls t^ ilavea — p. G 

An instance of this being .aUowed, occurred 
very early, in the trial of the slalus of Virginia-.' 

where the claimant adduced, without oppusitioi^ 
the evidence of one of his own Blaves, who pretend- 
ed to have sold the girl : and since there were other 
persons who gave testimony, as to (he fact of h 
ing seen Virginia in a state of servitude, it was 
from want of proof, that Claudius^ slave was suffered 
to depose. But this may appear to some, a ground 
of difibehef in the story ; or at least in the details, 
which historians have given respecting it. Later 
laws^ seem to admit such testiraonf , in vn indirect 



Note 24. 
.... a pTomiae qf titetiif^ <u a re* 
Ilaiiag the proEcriptions, by Sylla, and the Tiir i 

• Tmenl. iv. 4, v. 3. ■> Part I. B. iv. ohap. Ifl. 

I ii. 4, § 1 1, 12 ( and again, t1. SO, g 13. 
d Ti. 60, g 1 1. 

B Liv. Hi. 13, Dion. Hs). ii. 

f 1. cam 7, tit de probntion. 3, D. zxiL ; 1. ijjikto 58, f 
lervum 8, tit. de JBiiL Ed. 1, D. xxi. 



I 



umviri, freedom, and a certain suin of tnonef, 
were offered to slaves, who should kill or betray 
tlieir masters. Of the various laws which promised 
liberty, with and without citizenship, to elaves, for 
performing certain useful actB. the chief are, 1. 4, tit. 
de desertorib. 18, Cod. Theod. vii, (oniiited in I. si 
quia 1, tit. de desert. 46, C. xii.) ; 1. si desertoreni 4, 
ult. tit. quibus ex cans, servi &c. 13, C. vii, and the 
other laws of that title. 

NoTB 25. 

.... liberty formed part o/the recoinpeaie, *c. — p. 6G< 

Vindicius.'the slave wbo discovered the plot of 
the sons of Brutus, in favor of Tarquin, was re- 
warded wiih liberty; and two slaves,'' who divulg* 
ed a dangerous servile conspiracy, in the foartA 
century of Rome, (a.u.c. 335,) received manumis- 
■ion, and a large sum of money, (H.8. 100, or 
£800) : and the like was offered to any slave who 
should give information, at the time of Catiline's 
plot. 

Note 23. 

Tht ChrUtian rtllgimu bolidagt — p. 72. 

Afier the establishment of Chnstianily,' we 
must allow, for purely religious festivals, the 53 
Sundays; 1 day for Epiphany; and 12 ordinary 
days at Easter ; making Go in all. Besides these, 
the remains of the old Saturnalia, now including 
Christmas, and some of the other feasts formerly 
enjoyed by slaves, would bring the number of va- 
cant days to 70- There being state holidays also, 
' B of the foundations of Rome, 



and of Cod Stan tinople, and of the birili, and acces- 
sion, of each reigning Emperor, "Ji seems the low- 
est calculation we can adopt, for days of nominal 
relaxation. 

NOTB 27. 

Judaism wai leaked upon, &c. — p. 72- 

Even before Christianity was received, Roman" 
masters, who suffered iheir slaves to undergo Jew- 
ish rites, were severely punished ; while Jews,'' who 
submitted lo such practices, any slaves, not of their 
own nation, were liable to the highest pains. 

NoTK 28. 

.... beeotKing free. — p. 72- 

ConstantiuB " authorised ecclesiastics to redceBi, 
at a just valuation, female Christians who had been 
sold inio li'ponaria i and forbade all other persons 
to purchase them. 

NoTB 29. 

. ... the tribate. — p, 75. 

The tribtttum appears to some writers,'' not to 
have partaken, at all, of the nature of a capitation 
tax ; and, therefore, not to have been payable by 
the free poor : but it seems to others,' to have 
operated, as a poll tax, on all free persons living 
without the walls of Rome. Bulenger thinks, this 

• Panl. Stat. y. 82, g 3. b Ibid, f i. 

■^ I. 1, tit. de lenoniiiTis 8, Cod. Tbend. xv. 
d Niebuhr, (Rom. HiiU vol. L c. 2S,) who ci 
voc- TribulOT. Collalio. 
' J. C. BuliDger, 
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bead-jBoneyi payable ^lij.rastic people^ ^was ongia- 
ally leuied on each malcj* and ev^ery socond Saiiidb^ 
but was limited, by the Empecorsy tQ«v«rjr aeBOBd 
or third man, and every fourth woman. 

A tax qf -one twenty^ih, or ^ qiMfifitelh.-^^ 7d. 

^ Dion Gasaius^ makes ^his tax ^ : Tadtna^peaks 
of a like impiost of ^-g :^ for the latter, aome pro* 
pose with Cujacius,^ to read ^ ; while others would 
Alter ihe reading of Dion to ^. Bouchaud> Ikkw- 
ever,^ remarks^ that both the common ceadiags 
may be correct; and that the duty on salea of 
slaves, may have been Taised from j^^ to tVi by Ca- 
ligula f as an inscription of the time of Claudius^ 
shews, that the general tax on sales was ^ ; and 
another of uncertain date bears the same.^ Beau- 
fort, too,* considers it to have been at €rgt 3^ ; 
and subsequently raised to ^« 

« ■ 

Note 31. 

. . . • much amuggHmg and fraud, — p. 76- 

A duty seems to have ;baen payable, on slaves 
brought into some of the provinces, also. An im. 
<p6st of* this kind, was levied upon slaves carried 
Arom Sjrria into Mesopotamia : as we learn from a 
whimsical anecdote related by Philostratus, in lifa 
iife of Apdlonius Tyanseus.^ Quintilianj md 

• Id. dbid. b Lib. \w. c Asa. ziiL ai. 

d Oba. yi. 28. 

e De rinip6t du vingtieme lur les successions et de ]*im. 
p6tBmr iMfloarchandises chez les Romains; Recherches Ilit- 
toriqaes — traitd 2. 

t Fabretti, lascrip. c 1. p. 89, inse. 176. 

8 Fabretti, Inscr. 

l> 3ur la Repab, Rom. m» i, ^ i. 2a 

J Dedain. 340. 




Suetonius' have recorded MOtae c 

those wliu tried to smuggle slut 

of the ^Biams were sometiiues acCiried .of uDJustly 

detaininj;, '' and of overvaliiing slaves who came 

into their hands. A false entry of slavas, jrade 

tliroQgh error, was declared .excusable,'^ Da yayV 

pieat of t^vine the usnal rate Of duty. 



.... hii commiiiion of a spvre crime. — p. 77- 

Some of the ancient rhetoricians'' have put by, 
potbetical cases of ex.traviigant commands iBsued 
by masters; and Jiave discussed the popriety rf 
slaves yielding obedience ; and it is sometimes con. 
tended, tfiat the latter ought to disobey : but we 
may presume, with Curtiup," that, generally, " ter- j 
vo ulilius est parere dicta quam coasiUum dare."' I 

■ D« dar. ontoT. 1. 

''id quis 7) § cum 2, tit. ie mJiimniatDrib. 6, D. ill. 

' 1, inteidum 16, g Dili quoque 10, tit. de publiaan. «t 
vai;li£aL 4, D. iiiiK. 

d Quintil. declam. 9S7-3QI) ; Seneca, de heaet. iii. 30^ 
Ijerriui, Sena, de baptism, c. 6 ; Tbeadoretug, In epiit. M i 
Tjtam, 0. 8, ' 

' In Nera'a time, It vaa ar^ed, that the alare mut m^ 
CMSarily be labservient lo tha wont vice* of the mat-"- 
Seneca, de clemsBt. i. At » still later period, Salrl 
e^retses bimgelf ttrongly upon the lubjection of h alava lo 
Ilia owner, (do prorideni, l)ci vii.) ; and the will of the 
master, ii aajd to be the law of the slave, by Petrus Chryw- 

ii^us, (Sena. HI) i ^ tbf fmff 11 rvmM. jbj ftaiiti- 

lian, deil. 3*0. , „. _ _,, ,., 



.... viho had oner-punii/ud a llavs- — p. 79> 

If any one caused the death of the slave (or 
beast) of another, he was, by the Aquiliaa law,' 
liable to repair the loss sustained by the master : 
and that wub to be eBtimated, as if the slave had 
lived for a year'' beyond tlie date of his actual de- 
cease; hence, if within that time, a third party died, 
leaving the slave his heir, the value of the inherit, 
ance'^ would be reckoned part of the damages dne 
by the slayer. 

Note 34. 

. ... at leait, once a monift.— p- 81. 

The book-keeper of each prison was bound to 
deliver, once a month, to the Triurnvm CapUales, 
s list of the prisoners ; and a gaol delivery was then 
held, as every one was entiiied to be tried within 
B single month.^ 

Note 36. 

. . . , a grave erime in hit hmuthoid. — p. BS. 

On one occasion, Augustus allowed a slave to be 

capitally punished, by his master, whose son he had 
not protected from arrest for conspiring against the 
Emperor. A curious story, shewing, that fidelity 
to his master was then deemed more important in 
a slave, than loyally to the Prince, and obedience to 
the laws.' 



• 1. lege 2, pr. lit. nd Ug. Aqail. i, D. tx 

*> I. ul nip. 1. ait lex 21, pr. et g annus I 

<^ 1. iode 23, pr. eod. lit. 

a 1. 7. tit. de acEQsationib. I , Cnd. Theod. 

« See BUekwell's Memoirs of tbe Court of Aagiiatiil, 

T. (vol. ili. p. 319.) 



mi, B. I 
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Note 36. 

.... the "ulettificationo/iheewneri. 

Many edicte, lioweTer, wlijch promised libertj 
to slave informers, were silent legardiDg compeoT 
sation tg their proprietors. , 

Note 3?. 

. . . . ii well known. — p. BG. 

Augustus is said to have been a very mild mas- 
ter ; jet, he once* ordered the legs of one of his 
secretaries (either a slave or a freedman) to be 
broken, for haviog corruptly ehewu a letter en- 
trusted to his care. 

Note 38. 

.... cruel to her alavei. — p. 86. 

In the reign of Domitian, the philosopher Apol- 
lonius of Tyana,^ nas about to be brought to 

trial, on a charge of sacrificing an Arcadian slave- 
boy ; although it is not clear, vfhat sentence would 
have followed conviction of such an offence. 

Note 39. 

.... on a kvel with thai o/a freeman.— p. SO. 

A person of the higher ranks, guilty of wilful 
murder,"^ was punished with deportation ; but one 
belonging to the lower orders, might be condemn- 
ed I o death. 

> SuetoD. Ang. 67- 

" PhiJortrat. rit. Apollon. Tyan. viii. 7- 

c 1. ejusdem 3, § Icgii 5, tic. ad leg. Com- de ticar. B, D. 



NOTB 40, 
.... right to ptU their slaves to death.--^p. 86» 

It if WQFtby a^ retnark, that the paternal* power 
of life and death, was exercised, so late.aa the con. 
flpirecy of Catinhe-; one of whose associatesi natifed 
.A^tiff Palvins;* was put to death by his fht^er^fbr 
attempting to join the rebels. M^ni recently, T: 
Arius held a domestic courts for trial of his own 
son, who had plotted against his life i^ but Augus- 
tus having suggested exile as an adequate punish- 
ment, the youth was banished to Marseilles. 

Note 41. 

. , . . temporary eMcmmunicationA — ^p. 80, 

Muratori'sajTS,*^ " Et in pluribus quidem conci- 
Jiis statutum est^ excommunicationi, vel pcenitentlse 
biennii esse subjiciendum^ qui servum proprium 
sine conscienti^ judicis occiderit." 

Note 42. 

.... the sanction cf'a judge. — p. 87* 

Combats of gladiators were entirely prohibited,; 
in the East, by Constantine,** (a. d. 325,) and 
throughout the rest of the Empire, by Honorius.* 

Note 43. 

.... penalty for Us infringement*'^^. 87- 
A bondsman,^ who made his peculiar slaves be- 
come prostitutes, was himself marked with infamy, 
if he ever attained freedbm. 

** Sallust. CatiK ; Dio. xxzvii. 
b Seneca, de clem. i. 15. 

c Antiquit. Ital. diss. ziv. (T. ii. col. 7^7, !>• E.) 
<i 1. cruenta, un. tit. de gladiatorib. 48, C xi. 
« TheodoretUM, v, 26. 

f 1. athletffi 4, § Pomponios 3, tit* de bis qui notantur In- 
fam. ftt D, iii* 



, . . . humane rules eilalllslicd by Conslantine. — p. BE. 

On this subject, ConstiintiDe issued two laws, in 
nearly the same words, the one of which is in the , 
Code of Tbeodosius, and the other in, that of Justi- 
nian. The date of the foimer is uncertain, being 
fither a. o. 316, or 340 — Uiat of the latter is a. n. 
334. The one" directs property lo^ie so divided/ 
" tU iniegra apud jioswMorem unvmquemque servoi 
rum agnalio permimeat." The otter says," " vt iin. 
tegra apud tuccessorem vnumguemgue servorrlm^ 
vd cotonorum adscriplilitE condilionts, sea iiiquili- 
jiojvm jiToxtjnorum agnatio, vtl adfinilns perma- 
neat.'' Both contain this expression, " Quit enim 
Jerot liheTOS a parentibus, ajralrilius mores, a viria 
conjiigcg tegregari f" Earlier, too, the separatioa 
of relatives was discouraged, sometimes as tending 
to lessen the value of each ■," but occasionally froaoi - 
molives of humanity.* 



.... Ail amlracl ailh the 1atier.~f. 8D. 

For a long time, the master was preferred to air 
creditors, upon the pcculittm of his slave : and ) "'' 
claims were fully satisfied,* before they drew anj" J 
thing from iheir debtor's estate : but the PrKtora in. 



IO,(l>aul.}I. hi enim 10, (Ulp.) t!c. de ^dil. Ed. 

era 41, § codiciilii fi, de legal, etfideicora. 3, P. 
rula); 1. qiireiitiim 13, §uxores7,[it. deiDamii:!. 
I. legal. 7, D. ixiiii. (U!p.) 
H dsinnuiu ff, g peculium 2, tit. Ac peciJ< 1, "D- 
■tcrea 4, tit. quud cum to 7> rial. iv. 



troducedy gradually, m more equitable role, mod 
ranked the master along with toe odier creditoss.* 



Note 46. 

• . • • imofiei iffihe Ew^^enr^ Ac— p . 88. 



Greater protection was, sometimes^ afforded by 
the Imperial, than by the Divine statues. Under 
Tiberius,*' a man was accused of impiety, for beat- 
ing a slave who happened to have about his person, 
a coin bearing the image of that Prince. 



NoTB 47. 

• • any qf the Grecian Statee.—^ 90. 



• • 



Both Petit^ and Potter consider,^' that the Athe- 
nian slaves had a general right of redeeming them- 
selves from bondage^ without proof of ill treatment : 
and found upon the authority of Plautus^^ and of 
an allusion, of less precise application, in Dion Chry- 
sostom.^ But neither of these establishes, satisfac- 
torily, the existence of the privilege of self-pur- 
chase ; which was, probably^ for the first time, ac- 
corded to slaves, by a Spanish law for the Havan- 
nah|— -about sixty years ago.^ 

• $ introduxit 3, tit. qnod com eo 7) Inst. iv. 

b Philostrat. vit. Apollon. Tyan. i. 16 ; and other notices 
are given us by Tacitus, (Ann. iii. S6,) and by Suetonius, 
(Tiber. 68,) regarding the singular veneration in which 
the Imperial effigies were held. 

« Leges Atticfe, lib. ii. tit. 6, 1. 6, et Comment, ad Ice. 

d Antiquit. Or. i. 10 and 26. 

• Casina, ii. 6, v. 6, et seqq. 
' Orat. 15. 

s See Appendix (No. 6) to Granville Sharpens Just Limi- 
Ution of Slavery^ 1776. 
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Note 48. 

.... pre/erabU to Ihat ofprivaU ilavet — p. BI. 

Scipi'o, 00 takinp New Carthage,* held out, as » 
temptation, to artiHcers whom he liad capiured, 
that, if they assisted liim in the courx^ of the wari 
they should be made public e laves, with a prospeU 
•f early mauumiitHiuD. 



. [far\ ia tnoil freipienllg menlioned, &c.. 




04. 



s of the 
IS a ge- 
neral term for grain' but when employed as a speci- 
fic name, is, perhaps, best explained by those who"* 
have observed its correspond'' nee wiili that kind of 
wheat, known in Europe, by the Germiin name of 
xpelt. Gihbon,' (on the authority of Paucton,}^ 
considers "Jar, adoren^ ort/zn." the riee of Spain 
and Italy. Most of the ancient crops are describ- 
ed, ahhough not each wiiL euual clearness, by 
Pliny.f 



Noi 



50. 



.... Mb sM nn,;. — p. 87, 

Some think, that flaves were, at first) forbidden 

» LIT. nvi. 47. 

t> Among thuK is Mr, Dicksun, (Husbundrj of the Aq. 
uienti, chap. !8.) 

* Bletrolopir, p. 617.529. 

■ Ii nat llii> word moKt commonly found, u >n adJlrctiTet 
joined to, and ■greeing' witb/ar? 
'»vlii, 7> 
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to wear any rings : bat the prohibition seems rather 
to have applied to signet rings only ; or, at all 
events, to have been disregarded^ before the i^ of 
Pliny, who says/ that some slaves used to oever 
their iron rings with gold, while others presumed 
to wear the precious metal alone. Lipsiasb pro- 
poses a different reading of this text: bat the 
change is far fetched, and apparently needlesa 
The iron rings of slaves are alluded to by Statius,^ 
who died not thirty years later than PHny. De- 
vices, used as signets, were always engraven on 
gems, till the reign of Claudius^^ when they were 
put on the metal of rings. Apuleius introduces a 
slave with an iron ring, bearing a device. 

Note 51. 

.... ifie superiority of their manbers^~^p» 97. 

The Athenians ventured^ to impose a distin- 
guishing mark of dress upon their slaves : whick 
would have been dangerous, had the treatment of 
the servile classes been harsher, or the proportion 
of slaves much greater^ than at Rome. 

Note 52. 

.... a common sign of slavery* — p. 98. 

It is said to have been usual for slaves, to have 
their ears bored.^ But> perhaps, it was the case 
with those only, who came from countries where 
that was customary.^ 

« xxziii. 1. b Elect, ii. 8. 

c Lacrim. Etras. (Sylv. iii. 3,) *• laeveque ignobile fer- 
ruin,»' y, 144. 
«* Plln. ut 8upra, 
• Potter's Antiqiiit. of Gr. B. i. ch. 10. 

f Schol. in Ju7eD. Sat. i. v. 104 ; Sulpit. Sever. Sacr. 
lliit. i. 

f See chap. Tii. 




The slaves of military men were, sometimes, for- 
bidden* to wear certain articles oFcloibing, appro- 
priated to the troops :" but the rule did not extend 
to the slaves of civilians. 



Note 54. 

. . • . in the rviiti qf dameslic and nililars edi/icei- p. 100. 

An intelligent modern traveller*' says, of the 
" Ceuto Camerelle" at Baiie, " Some of the cells 
struck me as being too well adapted for those er. 
gaslula, which the tyranny, even of the old republi- 
cans, found necessary, where the villa waj largSi 
and the slaves were numerous." Part of thg ruint 
of Hadrian's villa, near Tivoli, present the sauieap-* , 
pearance. I 

Note &ii. 

.... liavei abided vilh inianil;/. — p. 10!. 

An insane slave, who made an attempt upon the 
life of Hadrian,'' at Tarraco, (mod. Tarragona,) wai 
placed under medical care by the Emperor, and ap- 
parently at his expense ; but this isolated i 
cannot be taken, as a proof of the general law a 
practice. 



■ 1. 1, tit. de habitu quo 10, Cod, Tlieod. siv. (a.b. 382.' 
" Thi. ta« WB learn from Piihccus, (Advers. i. 16,) e 
CipiLolin. in Ptnin. 8. 

= Funyih's IiaTj', chap. " The Phlpgriean Fields." 
•> Spartian. Hadr. 12. 
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Note 56, 

.... ctdlivated by the hand, €u is much the praciicey Ac— > 

p. 103. 

Regulus^s farm,* consisting of seven Jugera, was 
labored by two men, but no oxen. In the finest 
parts of Tuscany, at this day^ the principal^ imple. 
ments of husbandry are the spade and the hoe; 
the latter of which answers^ precisely^ to the de. 
scription of the Roman bidens. 

fJoTE 57- 
.... a considerable share of manual labor, — p. .103. 

Columella^ assigns to an ordinary farm of 200 
Ju^era, two yokes of oxen, two ploughmen^ and uX 
laborers ; but nine of the last, if there was wood 
upon the land. The same author says, fUtyJugera 
only, could be labored by one yoke of oxen, and 
one ploughman ; so that the complete culture of 
100 jugera (125 acres English, or 100 acres Scots) 
is^ by this calculation^ left to six^ or to nine men. 

Note 58. 

Virgil^ too, — p. 105. 

Donatus^ says, that Virgil was very partial to two 
slaves, the one named Alexander^ given to him by 
Pollio» and called Alexis by the poet, and the other 
named Cebetes, (or Cebes,) adding, ^' Utrumque 
lion ineruditum dimisit — Alexandrum grammati* 
cum, Cebetem vt ro et poetam."— Eros, the librarian 
of Virgil,^ was Lis freedman, 

a Val. Max. iV. 4. 

^ Siraonde, TaMeau de I^^griculture Toscane, (8vo. Ge- 
Jipve, 1801,) § 21. 

c M. ibid. pi. fig. U. ^ II. 12. (13.) 

« Vic. Virgii: 

f Duulop, Hist, of Reman Literature, Vol. III» p. 89. 




Cato, ite censor,** used, after supper, to seize 
a Cbong, and flog such uf his slaves as had not 
attended properly, or had dressed any dish ill f 
and he was not singular in thus punishing the 
faults of a cDuk' — the inviter, too, suffered in this 
way,'' for omitting to invite a guest. 



We may observe, that the Sah'c '. 
to have, directly, sanctioned the inflicting of any 
larger number of blciivs than 120, on slave offend- 
ers ; and it limited the size of the rod, to tba 
thickness of the master's tittle linger. ■^ 



■ Forsyth 
iniani colleciiiin bC Komt. 
*> Plutarch. Tit. Cat. 
Tiii. epig. 83. 
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The ilaee, ichen lakea. — p. 110. 

Runaways, apprehended, and unclaimed, were 
sold, by order of the Prafecins' Vigilum, if not 
gifted by the Emperor. In later limes, a runavrsy, 
guiltless of other ofTences, was not punbhed for the 
sake of public justice,'' but was restored to his 

Onesimua, the subject of St. Paul's admired epis- 
tle to Philemon, "^ was e runaway slave, whom the 
Apostle recommended to the forgiveness of his 
ter ; and it may be useful, as well as interesting, 
to advert more particularly to his story. Onesi. 
mus'' was the slave of Philemon, a Colussian, who 
had been made a Christian, through the ministry' 
of St. Paul. He absconded from his master, for a 
reason which is not fully explained : some think, 
he had committed a. theft ; but it seems more pro- 
bable, ^ that, upon some accounts, or other t 
actions, with his lord, he stood indebted i: 
which lie was unable to discharge. In the course 
of his flight, he came to Rome, where he met St. 
Paul, by whom he was converted, and ultimately 
recommended to the favor of his old proprietor. 
He had been serviceable to St. Paul, and had re- 



— but they mig-lit bo recor- 




■ Paul. Sent. i. tit. C, A. § 
ered from the purchasers, by tl 
wilhia three yraia. Ibid. § ^. 

>> I. Tugitivi 2, tic. de rugitiris 4, D. li — (CnUtstranu.) 

c Episc. v. 10 to 21, 

<■ Or. inn^c, uieful, vtiich explains St. Paul's parono- 

* See the lecond clause of the 19ih Terif — and the chain 
of erideBoe clearly msde out ty FtJey i Horn rauliuB, c. 
xi». No. 1.2.3. 

t See verse I8th, from tlie lanpusfte or which, we mi^t 
eonolude, tbit it was then doubtful, ivbether Orieiimat had 
■dually wrouKed bii master, or was al all in his debt> 



;s*7 



ceived hU instructions, while the Apostle 
prison :' but we are not informed how their ac- 
quaintance commenced. It is possible,'' that he 
may have atieniied bis master, upon the occasion, 
when the latter saw St. Paul, and hecame his con- 
vert : and hence may have thought of visiting St. 
Paul while in prison : or he may have Eeen the A pes- 
tle by chance, either before or after the latter was 
a prisoner. But may not the law already noticed,*^ 
respecting tiie apprehension of runaways, lead us 
to form an equally simple conjecture ? — that Oue- 
simus had been caught, as a fugitive slave, and 
thrown into the same ^aol with St. Paul, or even 
into the same cell, since no distinction was observ- 
ed'' between slaves snd freemen, when incarcerat- 
ed ; and that, after coDimuntcation with Philemon, 
the public authorities sent the delinquent back to 
Colossi. This view gets rid, too, of any difficulty 
connected with a slave's probable reluctance to re* 
turn to an olTended master, even although such was 
his duty, and although be had the eloquent interces- 
sion of St. Paul in his behalf. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted, that there are expressions in 
the Epistle,' which seem scarcely reconciieahle with 
St. Paul's not being the sole cause of Onesirous's go- 
ing home to Philemon. It may be observed, that 
St. Paul would, under any circumstances, have had 
no choice, but to send Onesimus to his master^ 
the detention of a fugitive slave was considered the 
same offence as theft J and would, no doubt, infer 

» T. 10 to 13. 

t" The reader may lie rererred to Mndtniglii's Traiiilation 
of tLe Kpiatlva. — Prerace to Philemon, } 2— where tereral 
coujecturei, reipectiDg the story of Onealmui, are given. 

' Sea chap. v. '' See chap. iii. and note SO. 

' Tba word itirift-^a in the llth verse, and the vhola 
tenor of the 13(h and Uch verses. 

1 1, in qui 1, pr. et i hoc autem 2, tit. de fugitivU 4, D. 
xi.-(UJi..) 
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liability to prosecution for damages, nnder that 
head, or under the rules with regard to corrupting* 
•laves— -or the Aquilian law,^ respecting repargtioa 
of injury done. 

Note 63. 

• ... a ptate or label, unth an tiumptum— »p. 110* 
Imcripiionsfor the Collars ofRunatvay Slaves.^ 

I. 
(ort brass.) 

Tene me quia fugio et revoca me in septis. 

II. 

(^on lead,) 

Tene me quia fugio et revoca me in viam latam 
ad Flavium D« M. (i. e. Dominum meum.) 

III. 

Tene me quia fugi et reboca me in basilica Paul! 
ad Leonem. 

IV. 

Servus sum Leontis Scrini (arii) tene me ne fu. 
giam et revoca me in clivo triario. 

V.o 

Petronia tene me quia fugi bis et revoca me ad 
domum Athenodotenis ad dominum meum Vitalio* 
nem. 

* tit. de servo oorru|ito. 3, D. zi. 

b tit. ad legem Aqiiiliam. 2, D. iz. 

« Theae Insoriptions, from i. to iv. iudanve, are taken 
from Fabretti, InncriD. Antiq. c. vii. 

d No. V. It from Montfaucon. Supplement & TAnti^t^ 
espliqu^ t. iU. L iU. c 1, $ S. 



De ortum Olibri v. c. sum prefect! pretoris noli 

metencrenontibiexpediet. — Translated by Alont- 
faucon, (Supplement a I'Aniiquite expliquee,' 
Buia du Jardiu d'Olibrius," &c. 



(on reverse oj the above.) 
Clodi Hermogemaiiiuc [tits) ex prefecto urbi d« 
ortUDi ii 
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Notk64 

.... whole wordg^^^ 111. 

Those inscriptions were, soroetimes^ long ; if we 
may take, as an example, the branding of the mar- 
tyrs, Theophanes and Theodorus,* each of whom 
had eleven verses put on his brow^ by Theophilni 
IcoDomachus. 

NoTB 66. 

• . . . the feeRnffs qf hiM hrd, — ^p. 111. 

Insulting appellations were given to slaves^ who 
had been often subjected to punishment ; but re- 
ferred to the inflictions they had suffered^ not to 
the offences they had committed. One, who had 
been frequently oeaten, was called mstsligiay or ver- 
bero :^ he who had been branded, was termed siig' 
matias (or — aticus^) inscriptus,^ or literaius,^ and 
he who had borne the Jurca, was named /iirct/i?r. 

Note m. 

.... obeyed with great reluctance, — ^p. 113. 

Can we suppose Juvenal^ to be serious, in allud. 
ing to a parasite being ready to sacrifice his slave, 
for the recovery of his patron ? 

Note 67. 

The feast in honor of SVi^tim.— p. 115. 
. The Saturnalia lasted^ originally^ but one day ; 

* Raronias, not. «d Martvrolog> 22 Deoemb. 

b A. Gell. i. go. ' c Mart. viii. 75, v. 9. 

<l Plaut. Gai. ii. 6, v. 49. 

e Sat. xii. V. 115*18. 



and were celebrated* on the 14th day before the 
kalends of January, (i.e. IDiIi December.) The 
Opalia were, at first, held upon the same day ; but 
were afterwards thrown three days'' later, when Ju- 
lius Caisar added two days to December. Augua- 
tua extended the Saturnalia to three days: — a 
fourth day was added, probably by tlie same Prince : 
and a fifth by Caligula,'^ which having been cut off, 
was at length replaced by ClaudiuE.<> With the 
addition of the two days of the Sigillaria, the whole 
festival lasted seven days.* The Larentalia, which 
fell on the 23d December, (10 before the kalends 
of January,) were included in the prolonged Satur- 
nalia ;'^ but do not appear to have made a holiday 
for filaf es, while separate from the feast of Saturn. 

Note 68. 

.... and ilruek medall, — p. llC 

Several of these medals still remain, bearing odd 
devices. The formula, S. C. ISenalua Consullo,] 
which appears on many of the Roman niitnismntai 
denoting that the Senate had di'creed the coinage, 
is found on some of the Siiturnalian medals, tra- 
vestied, in meaning, into SaiKrni Consiillo. On 
Others, are the lettera JO- Sal- W.(Io — orJoviSa- 
tumalia io.) ; or Saltirnalia, Ma. ( — gna — or majo- 
Tum.) A variety of these " raedalets," {as Pinker- 
ton proposesB to term ihem.) are described by BaH. 
delot, (de Dairval,'') who thinks, that all leaden 
medals were of this class : but copper or brass, 
and even silver,' were coined in this manner. 



• Microb. Satumal. i. 10. 
>: Sueion. Calig. 17. 

* Lipsius, Saturail. i. 3. 4. - 
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It 18 a curious fact, that the Babylonians* had it 
festival, in which the rigors of slavery were forgot* 
ten, and masters served their slaves^ during a space 
of five days. 

Note 69. 

The festival of the Matronalia.^^^ ] 16. 

Kiebuhr^^ in observing, that Scaliger had re- 
marked the singularity of those two beautiful festi* 
vals of domestic life, the Saturnalia, and the Ma~ 
tronalia, being celebrated at so distant seasons^ 
while they were so intimately connected in their 
importj supposes them to have been originally near 
each other in time ; and to have become separated 
through the falsity of the kalendar. The reader 
may compare with this, the account given of the 
Matronalia, by Macrobius,^ who wrote about the 
end of the fourth century, and who speaks of that 
feast having reference to the new year, which be- 
gan on the 1st March. But, it must not be forgot^ 
ten^ that Suetonius tells us, the kalendar, before 
its reformation by Julius Caesar, had fallen into 
such disorder, that the feasts having relation to the 
grain harvest^ were not in summer, nor those con- 
nected witi) the vintage^^ in autumn. 

Note 70. 

• . • • a female tlave and her cofnpanions-^-^, 116. 
The story, as told by Plutarch* and Macrobius/ 

Pinkerton and Baudelot, of the letters S. C. and lO. Sat. 
lO. are not noticed in the Siglarium Romanum of Oerrar- 
du8> (Oerrard,) 4to. Lond. 1792. 

* Goguet, Origine des Loix, &c 71. 1, art. 2. 

b Rom. Hwi. c. 19. c Saturnal. i. 11. 

4 Siietim. Jul. Cses. § 40* 

• Vit. CamiU. 'Saturnal. i. 11. 
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resembles that of Judltli in sacred history: v 
Ibis difference, that the rumaleH did nut slay their I 
lovers with their awn hands ; but made a signal to { 
their townsmen, who sallied out, and routed their 
enemies, whose chiefs were overcome by intoxica- 
lioB. The nonm Quintiles were, soraetimes, called I 
nonte capjotitice, I'rtim a wild fig-tree mentioned in i 
the legend.* 



The Idea [13(A] of Auguil aas a ftoBrfop, &<: — p. 116. 

A different account of this festival is given by I 
Mncrobios," who savs, that, as the precise iay ol I 
Servius Tullius's birth was not ascertained, but wot [ 
known to have taken place on the nones of some 
month, each nones were kept as a sort of holiday, 
that the true ones might not pass unhonored. 



Calo, the eensar, &.c — p. 110. 

Beaufort thus expresses himself:'' — " Caton ee 
rigide censeur, faisoit de sa maison un lieu de de- 
bauchei n'jr meitant d'antre ordre, si ce n'est qn'il 
exigeoit qu'un valet, qui vouloit coiicher avec une 
servante, lui payiit une certaine taxe, pour en avoir 
la permiEsion." 



» Varro (de L. L.) girei a different acconnt of (lie War 
in whidi tt wild fig-tree KHre Sis imme to ibi.frsst ; and Bay) 
nc.ihing of the femals slave. ; alilmiigli he allow* pop^lifugia 
III be derived fmm lbs flight uf ibe people, Upon biiitig at- 
tacked iiy i)ie Pidenatea. 

b Saturn, i. 13. 

c Itspiib. Rlio. ri. i. 
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NOTB 73. 

• . . . tfrnt oftehich tte, at present, know mosl.i-.p. 122. 

Thig tomb had been used/ for burying the do. 
mestics of several Emperors and Empresses, after 
A ugustus ; but was not the only one for that pur- 
pose.^ When found, in a.d. 1726, it appeared to 
have exceeded, in magnificence,^ all others apper- 
taining to the Imperial households, previously dis- 
covered ; but it was soon entirely dilapidated.** 
Upwards of 1,100 persons had been deposited in 
this monument.^ Of the names which seem con. 
nected with the families of Li via, and Augustus, 
Gori gives, 3] Julii, and 27 Livii, with 22 JuU«, 
and 17 Li vise. 

The family sepulchres, in the vicinity of Rome, 
are now, rarely entire enough, to afford much infcw. 
mation, with regard to this interesting subject : 
but a great deal of light might be thrown upon It, 
by careful examination and comparison of the per- 
fect monuments at Pompeii ; whence vast acces- 
sions to our knowledge of the private life of the 
Romans, have already been> and may yet farther be 
derived. 

Muratori, in his Collection of Inscriptions^^ has 
preserved together some from the sepulchres of 
private households. From the sepulchretum of the 
liberti and yamilia of ItVLcms Arruntius,^ (suppos- 
ed to be he who was consul, B.C. 22,) discovered, 
in ]733> on the Via Praenestina, within the pre, 
sent walls of Rome, there are 26 inscriptions, in 
which appear 21, or, perhaps, 22, names of men, 
and 22 of women. From the tomb of the house- 

* Oori, Monumentum, § 13* 

b Hi 1. c Id. Praefat. d Ibid. e S 13. 

f T. iii. a. xxii. 

s Ibid. p. MDCix. to X. 
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hold of Lnc!u9 Abuccms,* (at Rome,) in 42 in- 
scriptions, »e find 47 men, and 36 women. From 
that of the itberti and familio of Lucius Pasaienus,* 
(also at Rome,} 19 inscriptions give 23, or 24 
names of males, and 20, or 21 uf females. But we 
are not informed, whether all, or what proportion of 
the inscriptions, originally in each monument, have 
been saved, or on what principle selections faav 
been made, from their number. 

Note 74. 

. ... did aol exaeid oi 

We may remark, that after the fall of the West- 
ern Empire, we Rnd evidence of the proportion i>f 
female to male slaves being extremely small, in a 
catalogue of slaves' belonging to the monastery of 
St. Viiiceniius de Vulturno. in the province of Ca- 
pua, at sometime between a. n. 703, and I07I. 
The whole number of slaves, reckoning 2 for edch 
family of children, VmrnJilUs,] amounts lo abont 
429. — of whom, 6 only are shewn, by their names, 
to be females : and even allowing half of the un- 
named children to be girlsj they would come lo 
but a few. 

Note ^H. 

. . . . preprielari qf limited BUaten, or Icnanli of small /armt. 

—p. \ii. 

The husbandman in the Morelum, attributed tn 
Virgil, belonged to one or other of these clas'es.'' 
Heyne, and other commentators, rather think,'' the 

■Ibid. p. UDCX. II, touDcxii. II. 

t> Ibid. p. HDCXII- 13, to UDCIIIT. 

' Vid. Chronicoa VukuraentF, up. M uratori, Rer. Itiilicar. 
Scriptur. tom. !• par. 2. 
'' Heyne (ad loo.) inoliaei to the opinion, that Stioului 



(.^ybule ia gaid by Ueyoe (ad luc.) 
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female African, in tin's poem, a freedwoman ; bat 
they have not assigned any reason for their opinion, 
which is contrary to the general presumptioa of 
servitude, strengthened, in this instance^ by the 
improbability of f^uch a person as the woman de- 
scribed, being able to gain liberty, if she was really 
a slave at first. Besides, the style in which her 
master addresses her, is as reconcileable with the 
supposition of her slavery, as with that of her free- 
dom. We need not inquire here, whether Virgil 
was the author of the JMoretum, or not : it is less 
valuable as a poem, than as a picture of rustic man- 
ners, in humble life, at some period between the 
dose of the Republic, and the reign of Titus^ which 
is the latest date assigned to it, by those critics 
who ascribe its composition to A. Septimius Se- 
verus.» 

Note 76. 

• • . . valued only in so far as they represented money ,^-m 

p. 124. 

Aristotle's^ definition of a slave seems to have 
been applicable, with equal accuracy, to one in 
Italy, and one in Greece, — nrrifiM xai o^avof rut 

Note 77* 

...» would not have lashed tyrannical masters. — p. 125. 

In the Saturnalia^ of Macrobius, (who docs not 
appear to have been a Christian,)^ one of the inter- 

* Or A* Septimus Serenti9, ar the name is sometimes read. 
Vid. Fabricii, Biblioth. Lat. i. 12, § 11. 

bPolit. i. 6. . c i. 11. 

^ See Tiraboschi, (Storia rlella Lett(>ratura Italiana, iv. 3, 
$ 16,) who thinks, Alacrobiiis flollri^hed under Theodosiiu 
the Great, and Honorius : not ko late as !h« reign of T)ieo« 
dosius the Second, (a.d. 40{0 ; with whose chamberlain 
some would identify him. 



locutors (Erangelus) having said, tlie Gods could ' 
not care about slaves, &c. " hie cum omnex exhor- 
ruUsenl," another (Frtetextatus) replies, that the 
Deities take charge of hU ; and advises, that slaves 
should be well treated ; adding, that although an- 
ciently, tliey hud been mildly used, they were then 
ruled with severity i " domi enim nobis antmos 
induimtit lyrannorum ; et van quantum deeei, sed 
quantum licet exercere ■aolumus in servos." The 
maxims of Seneca are, however, repeated with 
approbation ; and we may be satisfied, from thk '^ 
statutes which had already been promulgated, in' 
favor of slaves, that the " quantum licet" then, 
was very different from that of the age in which 
Seneca wrote his humane advices. 



.... througboiii the middU ages, — p. 1S7- 

The reader will, probiiblyi be happy to see what 
has been expressed by Bishop Porteoua/ with re- 
ference to the tendency of Christianity, to m 
gate, and bring to a close, the ancient system of 
tiervitude. Speaking of the Divine Author of ou^ 
religion, the preacher says : " He preached a doc-. 
trine which not only released from spiritual bond- . 
age those that had been enthralled and led captive 
by their passions, but so softened and subdued the 
most ferocious minds, and diffused throughout the 
earth such a spirit of mildness, gentleness, mercy, 
and humanity, that the heavy chains of personal 
slavery were gradually broken in roost parts of the 
Christian world : and they that had heen, for so 
many ages, bruised by the cruel and oppresaivfl 
band of Pagan masters, were at length set free." 



On St. Luke, chop, iv, w. 17) 18, 10, 
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CHAP. VI. 

NOTB 79. 
Gusiator, — p. 134. 

The services of a taster were used^ not merely 
to ascertain the excellence of dishes> before they 
were partaken of by the master,^ but to guard 
against poison. 

NoTB 80. 

Cheironomonta,^ — p* 184. 

Carvers from Byzantium^ were particularly es- 
teemed.** 

Note 81. 

Serva ad oyathos* — p. 134. 

Females did not, usually, wait at table : but, 
sometimes, the luxurious were served by beauti- 
ful girls. When Sestius Gallus gave a supper to 
Tiberius, the Emperor commandea,<^ that '' nudis 
puellis ministrantibus csenaretur :'* and the example 
seems to have been followed by others.^ 

Note 82. 

Ornatrix, — ^p. 135. 
The chief business of an adorner was to ar- 

" That being rather the daty of the ohsonator, Seneca* 
^ Sidon. ApoUinar. iv. ep. 7* 

c Sneton. Tiber. 42. d Athense, Deipa. iv. 

*■ Misprinted ctieiroiiomonX^x m ^. \^^. 



range the Iiead-dress of her mistress. The'mode 
called Muttts is described by Fe«tus,* and other 
extravagant fashiona are mentioned by Tertul- 
lian.'' Adomers were regularly instructed in their 
arts, by professed teachers : and a period of two 
monihs appears to hare been'' thought too short 
for their proper tuition. Peruques were worn 
by both ladies'' and men,^ and were, no doubt, 
made by adornera. Julia, ibe eisLer of August 
employed her ornatrkes to pull out her grey hairs.*' 

Note 83. 

Nomenelatoy — flfoni/er— Far/or.— 

These slaves reminded their masters of names.^and 
other matters, which he did not take the trouble of 
remembering himself. Some individuals had so large 
a number of slaves, that it was the business of a no- 
vienclalor to muster them. But the must singular 
use of a nomenclator's aid, was in the canvassing of 
the citizens, for eleeiioneering purposes, On such 
occasiona, the candidate was attended by his nu- 
menclator, who reminded him,'' aside, of the name, 
family, and situation of the voters, to whom tbo.ii 
former then shaped his address, as if be bad per-'^ 
feet recollection of their persons and history,- 
absuid pretence, regarding the rabble that bad po-i 4| 
brical power in the decline of the Common wealths ^ 



'' Tenulliaii, iit sup. 

' Sueton, Olho. 12, 

■ Blacrolh Ssturil. ii. 5. 

I Cicero, nd Att. it. 1. FHd^, in alluiioD 10 lucb alavei, 
■ays, " atitna numoria wJufanuj," xxli> 1 ; and vid, Seaee. 
tl« hrevic. Tic. 14. 

h Hot. L £p. G, t. iB-SS. 
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It liM beea thoi^^ that a Imw.infeaded tm 
pvjiqp of elecUoB, prohibiud ihe use of namtemeia^ 
tors * bat if so^ Uie memory of canYameiB did not^ 
impfwvf ^oficieiuly, to let them- perlbtm, the taak-. 
nmtffTflrf. and womencUuors oune again into S^ 
shiooyipr fii^tating the workof flattei^juid deoait i- 
althoiigh the mapifert absence of a prompter gratis 
fied thaa^iwlio were poticed by the great. . Pin. 
tarch •ay8»*' that Cato nerer. employed a nom^nwia 
tor, because of ita being agiiinat lav r but. the po|i« 
tive ill^dity of the practice has been doubtea by 
Dr. MiddletoD,^ on the anthorky of the paasase in 
Cicero^ and of the rerses of Horace already cited, 
which lead as to believe^ that nomendatorst ready 
tanght. might be openly purchased. If the ti^ 
imposed npon these remembrancers shonld seem 
too heavy, we may call to mind, that Seneca aays,^ 
the^ were apt to make their imagination supply ih^, 
defects of their memory. 

Note 84. 

LeeiiairiuMy &c — p. I3& 

A band or set of bearers consisted of 4,. 6, or 8^? 
according to the wealth or vanity of the maater ; 
and jaU of .these were engaged at once» sustaining 
the weight upon their necira or shoulders;. Ledu. 
carut who might be hired,, were very numeroua, in 
the time of Publius Victor, who says, there was 
a camp of them in the 14th region of Rome^ be- 
yond the Tiber. Syrians were^ frequently employ- 
ed as bearers. 



« Plin. panegyr. 36. b Vit. Cat. 

e Life of Cieero, sect. 2. 
^ De banef. i. 3 ; EpitU 87* 

e ^' Octo Syria suffiilca datur lectica," 3Iart. iz, ep. 3, r. 
11. 

f Vid. Mart, loc, cit. 




The speed of some of the ancient runners 
very astoniehiug; and communications were, oc- 
casionally, made ivith a degree of dispatch, which 
we have, in recent times only, been able to sur- 
pass. The foundation of a civil cutsus publicus, 
or posting establiGhment, is attributable to Au- 
gustus.^ It became so important, that it form- 
ed the subject of many lawa,'' later in the Em- 
pire : partly because it afforded the chief means of 
communication, — the miliiary stations being no 
longer so numerous, nor go regularly kept up as 
they had been, — and partly, perhaps, because the 
goveroment thought it politic, to have the command 
over travelling. It was always necessary to send 
a courier with a letter or packet : even the Em- 
perors had messengers'^ [veredarii], to take charge 
of their dispatches. Few persons, however, had 
inQuence'^ to obtain the use of the post-horses ; and 
runners must, at all times, have been the most ge- 
neral means of sending letters. A man, named 
Philippides,* ran in two days fromAthens to Sparta, 
a distance of 1,150 stadia, or above 120 miles : and 
Philooides, the footman'' of .Alexander the Great, 
is said to have run, in one day, &om Sicyon to He- 
lis, 1,200 stadia, or above KiO miles. Cicero re- 
ceivedjS at Rome, on the 28th September, [iv, Kal. 

■ Sueton. Aug. 49. 

t> ViJ. tit. de ounii publico 6, Cod. Ttieod. viii. ; tit. de 
canupul.Iicii51,C. lii. 

cl. lT,Cod. Thend. ut lup. 

■1 Pliny [r. ep. 124.0, Traj. ciiiv. v. 311-2] ihewi, that 
■n officer of tii^h rank, (Plinj' himielf,) thought i( pn>per to 
-■ apolcfpw, for giving bia vife ea order lot posl-honea, ibut 
- ihe might hattsn to virit B liclc relative. 

e Soliniu, palyhJKOT. c. 6. f Ibid. 

s Cic od Quint, iii. 1, g G. 




Oct.] a letter, dated in Britain tbe first of the same 
month. It had been forwarded, either by civil let- 
ter-carriers, or through a military channel : and, 
considering ihe passage by sea, and the crossing of 
the Alps, or a troublesome circuit to avoid the lat- 
ter, the 26 days of actual travelling seem wonder- 
fully few. jElius CiEsar' used to make his runner^ 
wear wings like Capids, and to name them after 
the different winds, St. Jerome^ speaka of one, in 
his time, who Lad the name of Curreni'ias. 

With the view of increasing the swiOjiess of 
runners,' the Romans used to eradicate their 
spleen, either by performing the operation of ex- 
tracting that organ ; or by adroinisiering drugSi 
supposed to have the effect of desttoying it. Mo- 
dern science would lead us to conclude, that tbe 
former was as useless as cruel; and that the latter 
could not possibly produce the immediate result 
expected. Yet Pignorius understood," that, in 
bis own time, (Obt. A. n. 1631,) extraction of tbe 
spleen was practised upon the runners of the Grand 
Sultan. 

Note 86. 



An actor was the most highly valued" of all or- 
dinary slaves: and his services were deemed of 
paramount importance.f in conducting the domei- 
tic airangements of a family. 

" Spurtian. 

"J Epial. ad Marcell. 

c Plio. U. N. li. 37. 



g piBiiB 7, lit. de injur. 4, Inat. it. 

1. Pt»»ei 21, (ult.) lit. de Off. Praa, 18, D. i. ; and tfao 
[lu appears lo have dictated the following 
nierdoEQ le, (ult.) pr. til- de publican, et vactig. Ac 




Tsiicrariui — p. 137- 



Ib a siave whose duties are not well ascer- 
tained; but we may conjecture, that he 
ployed to receive the tokens or billeta by which. 
It i^ probable, that slaves, in numerous eBtabltsh- 
ments, drew their rations, aa free people did their 
shares of largesses, or of public distiibutions of 
corn. 

Note 88. 

Praceplor p. 137. 

What must have been the situatioa of a precep- 
tor destined to become, id a few years, the property 
of Ills pupil, who might then repay his corrections, 
with the rack or the cross ? 

NoTB 89. 

Anagnoitea p. 137- 

Anagnosles was a term not confined to readers 
merely ; but given to slaves who possessed learning 
in various departments. Amongst these, were per- 
sons who had committed to memory the works of 
eminent writers. Some, who could repeat all, or 
part of Homer's poems, were known by the pecu- 
liar appellation oi UomerinliE^ Glaucias, the slave, 
and afterwards the freedman of Melior, is celebrat- 
ed, by both Martial,^ and Statins,'^ for his precocious 
talents ; and we learn from them, that, before he 
was thirteen! years old, he could recite, with great 
taste, from the works of Homer and Menander. 



i. Epig. 2B-9. 



1^ 
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We are not to suppose, he coutd repeat the whole 
of Homer's poems ; or else we must believe, from 
precisely equal indications, that he knew also, by 
rote, all the writings of Menander. And we must 
remember, that the IHad contains upwards of 
15,000. and the Odyssey above 12.000 lines ; while 
Menander's pWs, are said to have originally 
amounted to 108 in number, of which it is likely. 
that a great part would be extant, at the time of 
which we are now speaking. Catvisius Sabiniia, an 
ignorant man of fortune in the time of Seneca,' 
bought, 01 had educated, at enormous prices, a. set 
of eleven anagnosta, who could repeat the whole of 
as many celebrated" hooks ; but, instead of acquir- 
ing a reputation of learning, by giving aptly the 
qaotations with which they prompted him, be' made 
himself ridiculous, by blundering what he tried to 
deliver. 

Note 90. 

Moria—f. 138. 

The grosanesB of oar ancestors, in ages of com- 
parative darkness, is well known to have made 
them seek amusement in the folly of those un- 
fortunate beings ; and custom preserved the wretch- 
ed taste for such diversions,' till more recent 
times t but we are astonished at learning, that a 
fool could aSbrd pastime, to men who had listened 
to Cicero, and conversed with Horace. The rage 



^_ be nc 



«Epi«t. 27; they werB valued at 100,000 seatartn, or 
£807- 69. lOd. each, 

11 Ons kneir the vorks of Hnmer, snd tnotber thow'of 
Heriod—the remaining nine, chose uf nine lyric pneta. 

"Cardinal Wol.ey, after his TaU, sent to Henry VIII. 
who received the preient "very gladly," a " foole," aaid ta 
be fit " for a nobleman's pl^sure, forpoothe worth a thoiu- 
and poimdea."— Cavendidi'i liife uf Wolsey. 



t Flin. ii. epist. 17, [194.] 



E Longinut, de Sotilim. 
declniD. 29B, and Iml. Orat. 




for idiots was especially prevalent in the relghs of - 
Augustus, Nero," Domitian," and Trajan." 



Wont 

Dwarfs were much valued, as curiosities, by the 
rich, in the most polished ages. Julia, the sister 
of Augustus, had a favorite'' dwarf named Ca- 
nopaa, said to have been, but two feet, and one palm, 
in height. We Und ihem often mentioned, in the 
time of Domitian, who' had one. They were called 
in jest Ailanles i and were sometimes made^ to ] 
light like gladiators. Swarfs were particulady 1 
prized, if they were deformed as well as diminu- 1 
tive: and stave-dealers, in consequence, resorted to 
the horrid cruelty of causing artificial distortion^ 
by means employed, during the years^ in which 
nature had intended, that growth should take , 
place.'' Slaves of gigantic stature appear to have ^ 
been sought after. An Arab,' in the time of \ 
Claudius, and a Jew,''^ in the reign of Vitellius, t 
were both sent to Rome as wonders, seem to have < 
been of servile condition. 

Note 92. 



The practice of emasculating men, 
hare been borrowed, by the Romans, from the i 
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Orientals. The most common object was, to ren- 
der the patient effeminate^* and seldom^ if ever, to 
give him a musical voice. They were frequently 
employed, as the attendants of persons who merely 
affected^ soft and luxurious manners. These, and 
other personal attendants, were often caused to 
perform very degrading offices, to which they were 
summoned,^ by snapping the fingers. Cunuchs, 
especially those^ termed ifitrtxetg, were taken as do- 
mestics by women, who wished to preserve a re- 
putation/ without meriting it. On the other hand, 
there were employed, as guardians, or spies over fe. 
male^ conduct, some who belonged to the class of 
carsamatesy or carsamentaJ Domitian^ forbade 
castration to be performed, within the Roman ter- 
ritories ; but the prohibition required to be renew- 
ed in after times, and mutilated slaves might al- 
ways be imported from abroad*^ 

* Seneca, epist. 95 ; M. Senec. Gontrov. iy« 

^ Msecenas used to be attended in public by two eunoehs ; 
Seneca, ep. 114. 

c Mart. iii. epig. 82, v. 15-17 ; vi. ep. 89, v. 1, 2; xif. 
ep. 119, V. 1. Ou this subject, there are some remarks, 
more minute than delicate, in Boettiger*s Sabina, [oder Mor- 
genszenen im Putzzimmer einerreichen Rdmerin,] notes to 
chap. i. 

^ Juven. Sat. iv. ; Sat. vi. ; Mart. vi. epig. 67 ; S. Ctrtm 
gorius. Dialog, i. 4. 

c Ovid's Corinna, (who was married,) was ineffectually 
watched, by an eunuch, and a waiting- woman. 

f Some ancient opinions upon the subject of note 92, are 
to be found in Philostratus's life of Apoilonius TyanseuSf u 
34 and 37. The methods followed for effecting emasculation 
are treated of by Celsus, vii. 19. 

E fiueton. Domit. 7* 

h To this class there appear to have belonged many, al- 
though, certainly, not all of those unhappy slaves, who, nn- 
der a variety of names, {dnadus^ &c.), were made to mini. 
Bter to the most odious pasdions, divers means being often 
used, to destroy, or to retard the developement of viri- 
lity. It were as needless as disgusting, to bring forward the 
many prpofs which exist, in the works of the grarest anthors. 
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Note 93. 

Dtlicia p. 133. 

The Roinana took great deliglit in the smart im- - , 
pertinence of precocious cliilaren. These were 
chiefly brought from Alexandria, and were trained , , 
by peculiar* instructore. 

Note 94. 



Medici, or persons skilled in medicine,'' are 
often fuund among the slaves of the Romans. But 
it has been a subject uf much keen discussion' 
among the learned, in modern times, whether 
or not slaves were ever physicians, properly bo 
called. Disputants,'' zealous for the honor of the 
highest branch of the medical profession, have at- 
tempted to prove, that slaves were not allowed to 
practise as physicians, hut were wholly confined to 
inferior grades of the healing art. The weight of 
ancient authorities seems, however, to be in favor 

na n-ell ai of the BBtiriulB, respectini; the fearrul prevalence 
of abaminable tIccs amoiigsc the RooinDt; but ue ought lo 
notice, that the Scantinian law, ineffectual Bs it wai, appean 
aevec to have applied to an; but the free ; and ;oung date* 
were openly purcbwed f'lr the wont puipows in the tima of 
Cicero, (Phil. ii. 18.) The history of the lex Scuntinia is 
involved in great obicurily, iGibbon, Hist, chap, xliv. note} ; 
tut tome notices reipecting it may be gathfred fiom Ootho- 
fredui'i Commentary on the Theodosian Code, 1. 3, tit. ad 
leg. Jul. da adtili. J, lib. ii. 

' Seneca. 

I* tiueton. Calig. 6 ; Nero, 2 ; Seneca, de bansf. iii. 34 ; 
Paul.Oro*. vii. a : at inicriptiones freq. 

<^ ^'id. Schlicger, Hiiioria litis de meilicorum apud veterei 
Kamanoi degentioni conditione, [4tu. HelmiC. 1740,] a work 
which 1 have Dot had an opponuaity of seeing. 

d Amangat tboie ii Dr. Mead, in his Otatfai Huneiuii- 
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of the explanation of this difficulty, proposed by 
Dr. Middleton/ He contends, that the division 
of the departments of medicine did not correspond 
with that made now ; and that the term medicus, 
was the general name for professors of the medical 
art, in all^ or any of its branches: And we DiaT 
further observe, that, even were it establisheOt 
that inedicUs ever denoted a practitioner, lioaited to 
the same walk as a modem physician, there is not 
satisfactory evidence of slaves being exdaded firom 
that line.^ 

Note 95. 

Magieui puer^-^^ 139. 

The divining girl, mentioned in the Acts^ of the 
Apostles, belonged, no doubt, to this class ; oth^s 
of which are noticed by profane^ writers. Ajid 
besides magicians, slaves, versed in foreign sapersti- 
tious rites/ were sought after, when those cereoio- 
nies became fashionable. 

NoTB 96. 

Symphoniactts,^'^. 140. 

An odd method was adopted, for producing 
slave-singers, in Africa. Some fountains, -par. 
ticularly one near Zama, were supposed to possess 
the virtue of imparting a musical ^voice^ to peo- 



* De mediconim ap. vet* Roman* degent. oondit.' 
tatio, Miscell. M'orks, vol. 4* 

^ This is «aid by Scribonius Largas, c* 120. 

o One inscription givett^ to an itidividoal, all the titles of 
MedictUt Clinicw^ Chirurgw, Oeutarws^^-See Mtddlet!Oii>!ut 
•up* 

d Acts, chap. xvi. v. 16 to 18* 

• Apuleius, Apolog. Porphyr. de abstin. iii* 
f PUn. panegyr. 



file born near them; proprietors managed, there- 
ore, to have slaves procreated in the vicinity of 
those favored Epots, A curious piece of infor- 
mation, for which we are indebted to Vitruviua, , 
nhose words are worthy of being quoted ; — " Stmt 
etiam nonnnlhs locia fonlium proprietates, qute., 
procreaot, qui ibi nascuntur egregiis vocihua ad , 
cantandum, uti Tharao, Magnesite, aliisque ejus- ^ 
modi regionibus. Etiamque Zama est civitas Af- 
rorum," &c. " ah ea millia passuum viginti est op- , 
pidum Israuc," &c. " Sed aliam mirabiliorem virtu- 
tem ea habel terra, quam ego sic accepi. C. JuUua . 
Maainisaae filius, cujus eranttotius oppidi agrorum 
possessiones. cum patre CfesaramUitavit : is hospi- 
tio nieo est usus, ita quotidiano conrictu necesse 
fuerat de pbilologia dispntare. Interim cum esset 
inter nos de aqum poteatate et ejus virtutibus ser- 
mo, expoauit esse in ea terra ejusmodi fontes, ut 
qui ibi procrearentur, voces ad cantandum egregias 
haberent; ideoque semper transmarinos cataatos*- 
emere formosas, et puellas maturas, eosque con. 
jungere, ut qui nascerentur ex his, non solum egre- 
gia voce sod etiaui forma essent non invenusta."'' 

In order to preserve tbdr voices, male singecAH 
were Jaid under certain, restraints, and their selfii. 
denial was fortitied by mechanical'^ devices. 

NoTB 97- 

«ui/a/ri».— p. UO. ^ 

The most admired female dancers and singers, 
came from Cadiz,'' (anc. Gadea.) 



uviiu, viii. 4, [ed. B. GHliani. Nnpoli. 1758, fol.]l 
us, Tii. 26 ; Plin. iiiiii. 12 ; JuTen. Ssu vi. v. 73. 
ED. Sat. xi. V. 162 ; Quuitil. loit. Drat. i. 2. 
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Note 98. 

Gladiator..^^ 141. 

The gladiators are a highly interesting and ex- 
tensive subject of antiquarian research ; but we 
cannot enter upon it, at present* Much infer, 
mation respecting them may be found in the Com- 
mentary of Jacobus Gothofredus on the Theodo- 
sian Code,* and in the Saturnalia, and treatise 
on gladiators,^ of Lipsius. We will only observe* 
that, although there are no distinct names for fe- 
male gladiators and virrestlers, women were some- 
times made to exhibit in those ways. 



CHAP. VII. 



NoTB 99. 

• . . . /o mislead in regard to their age.^-^p* 145. 

With the view of making slaves seem younger than 
they really were, dealers used to employ medicines, 
and other means, by which it was fancied, that the 
developement of puberty could be retarded. Tur- 
nebus^ says, on the authority of Galen, and other 
medical writers, that vaccinium, a sort of hyacinth, 
was the drug used for this purpose. For the same 
object, silvei^ instruments were put upon slaves : 
and hairs were pulled from their bodies,^ by means 
of pitch— or were repelled by more gentle^ means. 

a ]. 1, 1. 2, 1. 3, tit. de Oladiatorib. 12, lib. xv. 

^ Passim. The treatise is entitled, Tractatus de Oladia- 
toribus. 

^ Adversar. iv. 16.— -Pliny, zxi. 26, speaks of a byacinth, 
wyiich grew chiefly in Gaul; being administered with this in* 
tention. 

d Plin, xxxiii. 12. « Clem. Alex. Peed. iii. 

f Plin. zxz. 5.' 



Perhaps, the phrase of " lie lapide empti," ap- 
plied to inferior alaven, may merely mean, that tliey 
were not sold with any distinction. Potter' thinks, 
it was derived from the Athenian sales of siavea. 
et which the crier stood upon a stone : bnt we find 
Latin writers using lapis for the eminence on which 
the priEco (whether crier or auctioneer) stood. 

Note 101. 

.... parlicular te. 

Amongst these, was burning'' the gagales lapit,' 
(or jeat stone;) and whirling round a potteW 
lathe/ which shewed the malady, by causing gid- 
diness, [vertigo.] 



.... epilepsy 

The word codivus, in cbarters of the middle 

ages, means the same thing as cnducus, or caducans. 
Vid. Ducange'^ and Spelman.^ Bignonius con . 
ceives it to be the pnrent of the Italian word " cat- 
lim," bad — but the Vucabolario della Crusca^ de- 
rives " caltivo" from a ditferent source. 



» Antiq. r>f OreecP, i. 10. 



»Apulflii 
rought t'roin tiyria and Bri- 

in Marboda-us, np. Cambden, rul. ii. p. 9I)G — 

enr^'i Hial. of Or. Briiaiiii B. i. c. C. 

<i Apaleias, ui gup. ^ Qlmarinm. ' Oltonr. 

t roce CatCiTU. 
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NoTS }03. 

.... running atoay**-p> 148. 

If a slave, bought in good faith, ran off tli|30iigh 
old vice, (that is, if he had formerly run aWiij^m . 
the seller,) the vendor was bound to restore Ifche, 
price, and make up the value of whateyer the fB^e. 
nad carried^ with him. 

NOTB 104. 
, , , , to commit stUcide. — ^p. 148* 

''Item si quod mancipium, &c. mortisve conscis. 
cendee.sibi causa quid fecerit"^ Even in Pagan times, 
self-destruction may have been judged of different- 
ly, when committed by heroes or philosophers, and 
by slaves. At any rate, although a master might 
admire the fortitude of his self-murdering slave, he 
would prefer having a safer investment for his 
money. This law seems to imply, that suicide was 
not uncommon among the slaves of the Romans ; 
and, we need not doubt, that death was often 
sought, as a refuge from such tyranny as we know 
to have frequently prevailed. 

Note 105. 

• . . • /^.-~p. 148* 

It is rather surprising^ that addiction to drink- 
ing is not included in this list. It is true^ that 
among the natives of mild climates, the vice of in- 
toxication has been, rarely, carried so far, as among 

« Paul. Sent. if. 17, § 11 ; I. n apud 3, tit. de ^diL ac- 
tion. 58, C. iv. ; Cujac Obs. iviii. 10. 

t> Uadr. £d. perpet. L 6; 1. Labeo 1, $ aiont 1, tit. de 
JEdil. Ed. 1, D. xxi. 

\ 
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the inhabitants of more inciement regions : but, 
after the Roman conquests in Gaul and Germaoy, 
many alttves must have been imported from tribcB 
whose inilulgence in drinking was habitual; und 
sobriety was certainly considered a qualification for 
a slave, in the age of Alartial " Some lawyers, 
however, still tliougbt, that a slave's being a lip- 
pier, [tiinarivJ,]'' was not a sufficient ground for re- 
turning him to the seller. Being a dicer, [aleaior,V^ 
or gambler, was a fault nearly equal to that of ini 
sobriety. Insanity was sufBciectJy guarded against, 
by the general provisions respecting healdi of 
nitud and bodv. 



b106. 



nen. 






_p. 148. 



Asiatics were much valued : and of tliose, cbieflv 
the Phrygians and Lycians, on account of their 
form. The best players and mimes came from 
Egypt, which was tne country of Paris'" and Bathyl- 
lui,' The Alexandrians'' were celebrated for their 
wit and singing. Britons were priKcd^ for their 
height ; on which account, they were assigned, by 
Augustus,'' to the service of the theatre. Procerity 
was valued in slaves destined to be bearers' or 
waiters;' and hence it was, perhaps, that the Li- 
burnians'' were greatly esteemed as litter-beareri. 
Cappadocians,' who were, probably, very nun 

" xii. epJg. ao.^ 
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ous, were reckoned* stupid ; and the same chanK- 
ier has heen generally applied to the Corsicans,*' 
[Corsit] although the earlier accounts of Herodotus 
and Diodorus,^ say quite the reverse. Sardinians 
[Sardi] were very httle esteemed— Sardinia being 
conquered between the first and second Punic wars» 
no booty was taken but captives, who were sent in 
numbers to Rome, where the criers^ in place of re- 
hearsing the good qualities of each, announced them 
as ** Sardinians for sale, one worse than another,'* 
V* Sardos venales, alium alio nequiarem/*] which 
passed into^ a proverb. Slaves, from particular 
countriesj^ were supposed to be especially qualified, 
or the reverse^ for certain occupations — and natives 
of £pirus^ were the slaves, amongst whom some 
thought, contubemal unions could most advisably 
be promoted. 

Note 107. 
ji good cook was valued^ &c. — p. 1 50. 

The common reading of the passage in Pliny, re- 
specting the high price of cooks,^ is : — «* Cttci tri- 
umphorum pretio emuntun** but Meursius^ pro* 
poses to read, " trium korum,*^ with reference to 
horses, of which the author had just been treating. 



• Pignorius, de Senris. cit. adagium antiq. 

^ Strabo^ y. gives us to undersiand, that they frequently 
committed suicide, or were stupid Bt^ bad slaves, 
c y, d Cic episu 

* Gaub made good herdsmen^)utsoine foreigaers did not. 
Varro, R. R. ii. 10. 

f Varro, R. R i. 17- Perhaps, this peculiarity ought to 
be attributed to the Epirotice having been transplanted in a 
maat into Italy, after the victories of Paulus iGmiUus. 
s Plin. ix. 17. ^ de lux. R>manor. c. 13. 



Wi 



^ . . Ih« latcsuit belviten Roicius, &c. — p. 151, 

The history of ihe dispule between FannJus and 
Roscius, may be thus briefly staled. Fannius* was 

groprietor of a slave of hiBirionic talents, (named 
anurgus,) whom be put into the hands of Roscius, 
who agreed to instruct, and briog liim upon the 
stage, on condition, that the profits of bis acting 
should be divided between the owner and the 
teacher. This slave having been killed by Q. Fla- 
vins, Roscius obtained from the slayer, as a com- 
position for his claim of damages, a farm worth 
about £800; and it was understood, that Fannius 
had eqtial value from the same party : but he, pre- 
tending to have drawn nothing, brought a suit 
against Boscius, for half of what the latter had re- 
ceived. Cicero defended Roscius, and obtained a 
judgment in his favour. 

ItoBcius made about £30t> a-day ; and either 
£4,000' or £5,000J a-year. At the former rate, 
he must have played 1H3-4 times; and at the lat- 
ter, 166-7- Even the larger of these estimates, is 
much inferior to the annual number of perform- 
ances by admired actors, in our own age ; and alave- 
players, if made to exert themselves, although 
they received far less daily pay than the free bead 
of the profession, might yet approach him in yearly 
emolument. Their value must, of course, have 



■ Vid. Cic pro Quint. Roicio. 

b 1,000 i/enaHi,ur £33. GB.10d. Mscrob. Satnni.ii. 10. 

" AecordiDg lo Pliny, [vii. 39,] bis yBarljr gains verefiOO 
aeiltrlia, or £4,1)36. Oi. 2d. 

^ (SctTO [2 Rd»c B) rates the BDnual income, vhich Ro- 
scius might have derived trom his profeibian, at 60U tesltrlio, 

■ir £4,843. 16a accorditig to one iQ[er)inrtation but, ir- 

cotdias 10 oUieca, M no lets [hau 0,000 KiUrlia, or £4t>|437. 
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Note 109. 

Olher females, too^ ftc.'^p* 152. 

The price paid by the Leno, for the beautiful 
pirl in the Persti of Plautus,* is 60 mifne, or £193, 
15t. ; but 100 mirtep, or £322. 18s. 4d. were at 
first^ demanded, and 300 mimSf or £968. 15s. are 
said^ not to be too high a value for her.^ The 
cithatistriay in the Phormio of Terence,** is valued 
at 30 mime, or i!96. 178* Od. Tarsia, the princi- 
pal heroine* of the tale of Apollonius Tyrius^ is 
bought by a Leno for *' C sesiertia auri/' the bid« 
dings having begun at X sesiertia auri^ which it 
seems to be implied, was a fair offer. The sesterihm 
Hurt being taken, not as another name for an aureus; 
but as worth 1,000 sestertii, the lowest sum is equal 
to £83. 6s. 8d. and the highest to £833. 6s. Bd. It 
is afterwards announced, that " quicumque Tkrsr. 



lOs. In confonnity wit;h this latter estimate, the 500 
PHny were, by some, raised to 5,000, or ^,47,630. 4s. 2di The 
first more moderate computation,' however, seems cortest; 
and the larger sum is to be understood as the aggregate of tht 
actor*s emoluments, in a space of ten years — not his salary 
for each year. 

aiv. 4, V. 113. bibid. v. 110. 

clbid. V. 117. diii. 3, V. 24. 

e 1 need not scmple to refer to this once popular story, 
since it has been cited as an authority by a grave Spanish 
lawyer, Suarez de Mendozai in a treatise on the lex Aqui* 
lia, (ed. Salmanticse, 1640.) In some passages, the style 
possesses great merit, aod it is a valuable relic of andent 
manners, although the learned have not settled whether it 
was originally written in Greek, or in the Latin which re- 
mains. This romance, in various shapes, was much admired 
in Europe some centurtes ago ; it is related by Gower in his 
Confessio Amantis ; and forms the ground-work of the play 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, now restored to the catalogue of 
.Shakespear^s Works, by Malone and Boswell. I have fol. 
lowed the edition of Marc Welser, [Velseri Opera, Norim, 
liergse, 1682, t. ii. ;] it is also to be found in the Gesta Rozoasi* 
.orurn; 153d, or, in some editions, ld4th chapter. 



am deviqlaverit, mediam libram dabit, postea ad 
biiigulos Bolidas popalo patebit." 



. . . n passage in Plularch. — p. 153. 

If tlie common reading of Plutarcli were adopted/ 1 
it would not be easy to account, BatisfHCtorily, fof ' 
the deamess of slaves iu Catu's time, when compare 
ed with their low price, at Home, in after periods^ 
and at Athens, in earlier years. It may, indeed, bs I 
said, Cato ]l\'ed just at the time when Italy was j 
pretty far advanced in wealth and civilization, yet/' 
while commerce was much more limited than it " ' 
t or wardij became. Italy was still partly fed v 
its own produce, and the low price of land, eveit 
when slaves were thought cheap, ahewa, that Cato i 
and his contemporaries had command of less laboV 
than they could have employed. A few years proJ 
duced great changes : Rome was suddenly enriclM 1 
ed by foreign conquests i and trade was extended I 
in a coi res ponding degree. Slaves were imported ,f 
in so great numbers, from the East, that they be*. I 
came sufficiently abundant in Italy, while the ches^ j 
grain of Egypt rendered them comparatively useleM I 
as agricultural laborers. The time of Danosthenem I 
to which our information relative to Greece appliea; I 
was not parallel in the progress of Athens, to 
age of Cato in that of Rome ; it ought rather tc 
compared with the reigns of the Antonines ; and 
know, that then, theDominal price of slaves in tha i 
Roman market, was nearly the game as under JubJ J 

There seems, on the whole, great reason to donbt . 
the accuracy of the larger number of drachma, J 
(1,500) said lo have been paid by Cato. At such 
prices, agricultural slaves would have been extra- 
vagantly dear, in comparison to theproducts of their 
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labor. Berides, from the liigher valne of moaey betr^ 
ing the same denomination m the time of Cato, than 
in that of Justinian, caused, first by gold and silver 
becoming more plentiful^ and then, by the coinure 
being ddliased, the sum^ which is estimated at £&, 
ought to be calculated worth much less, in the lat- 
ter. Hence, we see, that a very great difference in 
the value of slaves, took place, between the times of 
'vdiich we are now speaking, which would be in crc a s 
ed to an undue degree, by the admission of the high 
rate ascribed to the era of Cato. If this be ronem-i 
bered, in comparing the cost of food at several dates, 
in the history of Rome, we shall not feel compelled 
to suppose, that those slaves who woe kept in un- 
productive idleness, during later ages, fell in price, 
solely on account of the increased expense in maiur 
taining them. 

We have almost no daia at all, on which we can 
make an estimate of the cost of slaves, in the ear^ 
lier time of the Republic. Even the prices at whidi 
prisoners of war were sold, are nowhere stated with 
precision. Livy,* in his account of the war againit 
the Samnites, which ended in their overthrow at 
Aquilonia, (a. u. c. 480,) mentions the sum realiieed 
by the sale of the captives, and attempts have been 
made to gather from his narrative, what was the 
aggr^ate number of prisoners taken : but» (as al- 
ready*^ noticed,) the true reading of the former is 
doubtful ; and our computation c^ the latter is ne- 
cessarily very loose. Supposing the prisoners ta 
have amounted to 36,000, their average price would 
be, at the higher^ rate, about 10s. 3^^ and at 
the lower,<* about 8s. 2^d., and the good male 
slaves from amongst these, would, of course, be 
greatly above such Values. Slaves bronght from a 

* z* 46. t> See clia|». ii. 

« 2,553,000 pieces of brass ; or, as some read it, 2,550^0661 
^ 8,033,000 iMooes of biass : This reading ia adopted in 
1^ *, editioa. 



distance, by commerce, into the market, wonld, {(v4 
many reasons, be dearer than the best Italian cap-. 
lives. Yet, there ariiies no difficulty to prevent oar ' 
considering £'15, or £\6, a sufliciently increased 
price for ordinary slaves, two cenlunea later," 

The value of horses might be usefully compared 
with that of slaves: but ourinformaiionoa that sub- ] 
ject, is very scanty. A horse for the cavalry, i 
at 20 folidi, or A'lG. Ss. lid., in a. d. 401, and at 
23 solidi, or £18. 11a. 4id., in a. d. 367- The si 
allowed of old to the Equites, is disputed. 

NoTB Ul. 

... £39. li. 3d — p. 163. 

It would not be safe to conclude, irom a ques. 
tioa of Scsevola,'' that X millia, or £80. 148. 7d. 
was frequently paid for a slave, tn the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodua: but some light 
may be thrown upon later tiuies, by Papian,*^ who, 
writing for the Homan subjects of the Burgundian 
kingdom, gives the rates at which asHytbmcnt was 
to be made to a master, for the murder of his slave, 
and which, being penal, are probably equal, if not 
superior, lo the utmost values that could he gotten 
in the market. He states the penalty for kilting 
an oidiiiary slave, at 30 tolidi. or £24. 4b. 4id. 
" Fro adore c. sol. pro ministralore LX. pro auri. 
Jice eleclo c. p^o Jalro Jerrario L. pro carpcntario 

» In iho time of Cain, whom we (uppnae to have paid for 
hi) ElHTe.latnrers, £\6. 23. lid., [500 dmchms,] instead iif 
£48. 7>- 9A., [l,S0O dr.] a head, as commoDly slated. 

ti 1. ai debeas 2a, tit. de oompeniatioaili. i, D. xri. Tli« 
word miSia haa been iiiierted into the text, which itsadi 
thiis: "Si d«btaa decern, Imillia] out hominent," &c. might 
thebluikbeBlledup withaurcMormtwiiv) 10 (D'tdinould 
lie equal to 1,000 nufnnJ, or £B. la. 5^. 

c Keapont. tit. ii. Vid. L?j;. BnTgimdiou. til. L. c S, 
et til. X. ap. Caocisni, L, L. Barbar. 




XL. pro ariUore, ami porcario, wA mir w iemr w, Mrf 
a&U sertfUxxx.** 

Note 112. 

. . . M# handi qfihe UOer^m.-jp, IIMI. 

800 numwUf or £4. ?•• 6d. sppem to luwe bmr 
llumgbt toO'Ctear for a low slavip-gir], of indiffanDt 
character as to modesty, in the tiine of MaritiaL* 

The* usual prices of female slaves at Cooatantk- 
oploi ID 1824, are thus stated by Dr. Biaddcn«>»-^ 
finely formed Abyssinian sells for 150 dollars, or 
£30; an ordinary black female seldom for more 
than 80 dollars, or £16; but one Greek girl sold 
for 280 dollars, or £55. In the Persa of Plan- 
tus.^ the sum stipulated for the liberty of an 
ordmary female is 600 nummi : but this^ perhaps, 
belonffs more properly to Greece than to Itallyi 
In a deed of sale of a female slave,' dated -in a. o. 
786, the price is stated to be 2^ soHdi of g6ld^ or 
about £2. Os. 4ld. iq. 

N0T£ 113. 

LtHing ott/ sltLves, &o.— p. Ifi6. 

It is odd, that some should have thousht^ the 
Romans did not consider it reputable to let o^t 
their slaves, as Plutarch positively tells us, that 
Crassus realised great wealth by such manage- 
ment. 

Note 114. 



tfAMhr hin — p. 166. 

With respect to slaves amoi^t the Greeks^ we 

• vi. KpifT. 66, 

^ Tn^wU iu Turkey ia 18S4.7> hotter 1st. [2. 8vo. Loo^ 
IftdlKl ci.1, T.S8. 

^ Mttiuori» Aaiiquitat. luL Di». ziv. [T. i. p. 769, 



may obgerve, tlwt Demosthenes* reckaaed his set 

(if 20 chair -makers, or such artiSccrs, together, 
worth 40 mlna:, or £129. 3s. 4d.: and the annual 
value of their labor worth 12 miiiie, or £38. 15s. 
This would make the price less than 3i years' pur- 
chase of the hire, and gire a yearly reiurn of 33 
per ceut. upon the capital invested i while the low- 
ei>t annual rate of interest on money lent at Athens 
was 12 per cent, paid monthly. 

At the eame time,i> a set of 32 callers, worth in 
all 190 minie, or £419. 15s. lOd. yielded no more 
than 3U miuie, or £96. 17s. 6d. a year, being but 
15}^ per cent.: a difference for which Boeckh'^ 
accounts raiionally, on the supposition, that the 
master furnished the raw materials, and [hat the 
proht upon those was estimated along wiih the gain 
from cLe labor of the workmen. In the same way, 
"'ben an obolus a day was paid for each of a gang 
of miners, ibe return would appear to be 47ii p" 
cent, on their price; but, in fact, that included the 
rent of the mine. Millers and miners'* seem to 
have been the cheapest classes of slaves : their la- 
bor must have been worth lees than an obolas a 
day, [Id. 1 Jqr.] : but they would, at half that si 
yield above 2o per cent. ; and they might be bought , 
for 140' drachmtr, or £4. lOs. Id.; or even for 
lower prices, — y mina, or£l. 12s. 3^d. could some- I 
times purchase a slave. Female slaves possessing ns ■ , 
particular qualifications were, in Greece as at Rome', I 
no dearer tlian males, if we may lake as an authority j 
tht instance already given from the Peraaof Plautu*.* 

A DemrHthen. in Aphob. i. ^ Demosth. in Aphob. i. 

' SlaiuliBustialiuiig derAthener, B. i. g IIL 1 liuve trusu 
ed to Ihe tlnglish tniiulatiua, [2. 8vo. Luud. IS^S,] whinfa 
■eunu welt executed. 

<< So we jnajr infer from Luaisp, Buff r^snc, 27. 

* Xenophon, de vectig. if. 23 ; wbeiicu (be uverage prio* ^ 
iDuy bfl calculiled tieLWeen 126 and 150 dtaeluria ,. ur, per. 
ba|i>, ao low u frum 100 to I25<lr. 

' Xeoopbi UetD. S«c»t. ii. 'i. H Vid. supra. 
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Tlie sum for which Cleomenes* mannmitted He« 
lots^ in order to raise supplies^ cannot be taken as 
any proof of the value of slaves at Sparta^ for rea- 
sons which we will consider hereajPter.*' 

As we have spoken of the price of horses^ in 
comparison with that of slaves at Rome, we 
may now remark, that when slaves cost, in Greece, 
the sums just stated, an ordinary horse^ could 
not he hough t at Athens for less than 3 nii- 
me, (j:9. 13s. 9d.) ; while a good saddle-horse, or one 
fit for the chariot-races, cost^ 12 minse, (£38. 158.) 
We may be certain, then, that horses were but little 
used for agricultural purposes in Attica, whi|e slave 
labor could be procured at so much less expense. 

NoTB 115. 

• . . six per oent-^'p, 157* 

Interest of money at Rome, fluctuated a good 
deal, but would seem to have been most frequently 
6 per cent.^ After the conquest of JBgypt, it 
fell to 4 '/ but we see it again at 6 in the reisn of 
Tiberius i^ and 6 was paid upon mortgages on land, 
in Italy, under Trajan.^ But at the last mention- 
ed period, money, on common securities in Bithy. 
nia,i yielded 12 per cent. Atone time, apparent- 
ly from the extent of bribery at elections,^ interest 
rose to 34 per cent., and Verres's statement of in- 
terest at 24 per cent.^ caused surprise, rather frmn 

* Plut^cH. vit. Cleom. ^ See note 146. 

c JsiBus de Dicseog. hered. (p. 116,) cited by Boedkh, i. § 
14. d Aristoph. Nub. 20, 1,226. 

c This was fixed as the legal rate, in ordinary cases, by L 
eo8. 26, § super 1« tit. de usuris 32, C. iv. ; but being paid 
monthiy, the interest, in the course of a year, came, in effeet, 
to more than 6 per cent. ; and Justinian, in issuing the law 
above cited, gives us to understand, that debtors hiid been 
obliged to pay much more for the use of money. 

f Hume, Disc. x. Dio. li. 8 Golum. ill. 3. 

h Plin. vii. epist. 18. i Flin. x. epist. 62. 

J Cic ad AXK. y. ^\. ^ Clc in Verr. iii. 70. 



its being unusual, than from its appearing ?xtraTt» ', 
gant ; indeed, about the end of the Republic, and I 
the beginning of the Empire, !2 per 
perhaps, the most common rate, 



Note 116. 



( of feeding il. 



1, &e.—p. 1 



In the time of Valerius Poplicola, (a.u.c. 244- I 
51,) a Bheep'' cost at Rome 10 oboU, or about Is. Id. 
and an ox ten times as much. When Poljbins' 
wrote, {B.C. 125,) the Sicilian meiiimnus of wheat 
cost, in some parts of Italy, 4 olioli, or a§d. ; the 
same quantity of barley, and the melreta of wine, 
being each at half that price, — hence, the English 
quarter of wheat would be at 2s. 6d., and of barley 
at Is. 3d., and the gallon of wine (old measure) at 
less than j-d. Manius Slartiu^, the ledile, got corn 
for the people, at'' an as the modius, or rather less 
than 2s. OJd. the quarter. The price of corn hav- 
ing risen, (it does not appear how hii^h,) was re- 
duced to tbe last mentioned rate in three market 
days, by MinutiuB Augurinus,* the 11th tribune. At 
the date of L. Metellus's triumph, (a. u. c. 504.) 
there might be bought for about |d.,f either 
1.014 pecks English of corn, or upwards of 271bB. 
English of dried figs,— or lOlbs. lOoz. of meat ; or 
above 91bB. of oil. When Verres governed Sicily. ^ 
corn of the finest quality ^imjieraluiny cost 4 xes- 
lerlii, the Roman modius, or 7Jd. the English 
peck; and grain of the second quality [deciima- 

• Adam's Roman Antiqiilt. 

" PIniarch. vil. Valer. Poplic 

r Polyb. ii. The nbove calcnlsiinn proosedi upon Sir. 
M'allBd!'! aijnmplion, IhaE the gtcilinn medimnta did not 
differ maierikJIj from ihe Attic mcdimnui georgicua. WhI. 
lace, DisMrn. p. 119. 



' H. ibi 
»Cie. i] 



T. ULl. 
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num] cost ^ sestertii the modiiiSt or 5|d* tlie p^ds- 
Yet the gelling prices ia Sicily at that time, were 
still lower, as a medimnus, containing 6 modii of 
grain^ sold for 15 sestertii, making 2^- sesteriU the 
price of a modiusy or 4|d. that of a peck : and occa- 
sionally a modius could he had for 2 sestertii. Af- 
ter the burning of Rome under Nero, corn is said 
to have* fallen to 3 nummi the modius, hut we do not 
know at what rate it had previously been selling. 
Wine^inthe time of Colitmellaf^ (Emp. Clandias,) 
cost about ^d. the pipt English; Pliity^ states tie 
price of the bread made from a modius of fioarte 
flour, to be 40 asses •* hence,^ as a modius of lfta« 
lian flour weighed about 25Ibs. a Roman pound -jof 
coarse wheaten- bread cost about 2^ asses, and an 
English peck of that bread would come to 28. 6d. 
2^qr. It were not easy to reconcile these prices 
with the small rates above given, as usual idbK>«t 
the close of the Republic, if we did not take into 
cpnsideration, that the difference is partly unreal^ 
owing to the greater plenty of money, and inferior 
intrinsic worth of the coin bearing the same name^ 
in the more recent periods : otherwise^ a rise to 
more than four times the original cost, within the 
space of 70 years, would seem an almost incredible 
fluctuation. Under Theodosius the Great^^ (a. d. 
389,) there could be bought for 1 solidus, or 10a. 
1 |d. 801bs. of dried pork,— ^r 801bs. of oil, — or 12 
modii of salt. 

Note ] 17« 

a 

. . . superior to Italy inferHHlp*^^^* 158. 

The difierence in fertility, between Italy and 
some other countries, as commonly stated, appears 

a Tac. Ann. xv. S9. 

b Golunu iii. 3. c zviii. 10. 

<i Arbuthoot, Diss. i. c« 8. 

« i. *] 7) tit. de cuYiona^Viua 4,CcA. TVwesA. V\vu 




imniennj biit may we not suspect, that in BOire tf 
the highest estimates of productiveness, the same 
sorts of grain were not laben, as in the apparently 
inferior rates of rertility 'i' In ancient ItaJy, a ten- 
fold return' was made by several districrs ; but 
fifteen fold by Etruria,'' and some other plac 
Columella,'^ however, says, that in his time, four 
fold wan not general. In Sicily, eight and ten fold, 
are ascrihed, by Cicero,'' to those lands whence 
Pliny'^says 100 was sometimes ohtaiDecl; but agri- 
culture may have improved there, while it decUiied 
in Italy. In fine parls of modern Tuscany, (such 
as the district around Pistoja,) the return, in good 
years, is twelve times the^ seed. Varro^ nientiunit 
a crop of 100 fold the quantity sown, as not un- 
common in some parts of Syria and of Africa. The ' 
same was produced in the country of the Pliili» 
lines,'' at a time, too, when agriculture was, ni 
doubt, rude ; and in Judea, the parable of the S' 
er,l shews returns varying from 30 to 100 fcld. 
Pliny' stales the produce about Leon 
Sicily, and in all Boeotia and Egvpt, at 100; and ' 
that of Byzacum' in Africa, at laO. He alsosayB,* ' 
that near Babylon, lazy culture gave 50, ami good 3 
husbandry 150 fold. 

Note IIR 

. ■ . Uts csptTtaiie laborer than a f/ane.— 'p. IGI. 

Dickson,™ in making his calculation, assumes the ' 
average price of a working slave to be ±60, whicti ' 
ive have already attempted to shew, is much too 
high, for any period of Koman history, and especi- 
ally Tut the times posterior to Cato. If we reckou 

■ Varro, i. 4*. b Id. ibid. 

•I in Verr. m. e sviii. 10. . 

' Simnadv, Tablesu dg rAgricuhucs ToeeBiif, § IS. 
I da R. R. i. iU >> Oeneiio xxrl, IS, 

, ' !Si. Mark ir. 8. I zriii. 10. 

•: Iliid. ai 
^ Huibaadry o£ [he Andeals, chap. 
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£20 to be the price of an ordinary slaTe, and fate 
hit hire at 50 per cent, or £10, and the coat of hit 
maintenance for 365 days, at 3d. a day, or £4* 
lOt. 5(1. we have a hired alave at £14. JOt. 5d. a- 
year, in the time of Colomella. The interett and 
expense^ answering to the hire of a slave working 
for his own master^ cannot be calculated at lets 
than 25 per cent* on his price« or £5, makings with 
his food^ &C. £9. lOs. 5d. But a firee Roman la^ 
borer's wages, for all the 335 days on which it was 
lawful to work, at 6d. a day* (or rather more than 
a soldier's pay at that time,) would not be above 
£8. 78. 6d. 



CHAP. VIII. 

; 

Note 119. 

Persont illegally detained in davery,-^^, 162. 

Sometimes, alleged slaves^ under such circum. 
stances, fled to the imperial statues for protection ; 
of which, a detailed instance is given b}* the young- 
er« Pliny. A master attempting, by detention, to 
prevent the appearance of his slave, was forced to 
exhibit his person in court, by an order, resem- 
bling, in some measure, a writ of habeas corpus, 
Vexatiously questioning the status^ of a freedman, 
was made punishable with death, and confiscatiooi 
by the Emperor Honorius. 

Note 120. 

. . . from the superior bench.^-^. 163. 
The Praetor, in general ,° sent less important 

« x.Epist. 78, f Trajan. Jxxviii. 296.] 
b 1. qui libertum 19, [Honor.] Sirmond. Append. Cod. 
Theod. 

^ See Beaufort, Repubt Bom. v. |S« 
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causes to be decided hj aaingleiaferiorjudge, orby 
several recuperatares, chosen by lot ; giving either 
of those, a formula, or instruction, for regulating 
their determination of the matter at issue. Arbi- 
ters, too, were Gometimes called in ; but were pro- 
bably leii more to their own discretion. The recu- 
peratores, although uf much lower rank than the 
uoe magistrate, to whom the Pretor remitted causes, 
were still judges ; and can hardly be classed with 
modern jurors, seeing they were permanent, and 
probably of a certain education. They were em- 
ployed* to discharge the same duties in the pro- 
vinces, as the Decemviri in Rome, and got their 
name from being applied to by parties, who sought 
to recover property, of which they had been ille- 
gally dispossessed. The regulation in question was 
lirst made applicable to the provincial judges, by 
Diocletian," and to the Praitor in Rome,*^ by Con- 
stantine, if the earlier laws'* of Alexander beverua, 
which might seem to relate to this subject, do nut 
really apply to it. Before that period, the ordi- 
nary judicial forms were certainly followed in trying 
questions of ifnfuj .- for, the Empress Flavia Do- 
luitilla, consort of Vespasian, supposed at one time 
to be a freedwoman, was decided to be ingenuous 
by rectiperatorea.' 

Note 121. 



Si>me are of opinion, that emancipation by cenius, 
did not confer the rights of citizenship, till the timef 

• !^ee De Durigny, 

^ 1. plscvi ngblB 2 ; (it. de pedan. JudJcib. 3, C iii. [i. a. 

' 1. prsMrl 1 ; lit. ds OIF. Prntor. 39, C. i. (a. o. 3d9.) 
" 1. cum ti ipie 1, (a. d. 224J ; I. si crimea 3, tit, de onJ. 
cngQii.19, C. »ii. 
t Suelou. VcfpM. 3. ' :<ieUahr, Item, Hiit. clmp. 2B. 




S8S 

dt Appios the Blind ; but mtfiiainltiioii' appdiM ra^ 
ther to have uniformly involved those privil^ea, till' 
the introduction of inferior stttes of liberty^ IrpAuw 
goftus. A fragment of. Dotitheua has been quoted^" 
to shew^ that a slave must be 30 years old; before be 
could be freed by census : but^ this had prebobly* 
reference to the general rule of AugusHis^ requir- 
ing that age in all cases of emancipation. 

NoT£ 122. 

• . . to recline wUh him at tahU*^^* 166. 'f 

After the general exchange of siiiiplicity for re- 
finementy if no earlier, it was accounted disgraceful 
for a master, to eat with his bondsman, on a foot- 
ing of equality : and slaves^ or other mean persons, 
admitted to the board of their superiors^ were not 
suffered to recline on couches, but merely to sit up« 
on benches, [suhselliaA 

Note 123. 

. . . was performed in church,^—'^* 168.. 

Emancipation in church, was introduced and re- 
gulated by three laws of Constantine, the earliest 
of which is lost ; but this mode was not adopted 
over the whole empire at once, as nearly a hundred 
years afterwards, the council of Carthage, (held> 
13th September, 401») resolved to ask of the.Emperor, 
authority to manumit in church. The request was 
granted ; as we find from St. Augustine,^ who men- 
tions, in his sermons, some of the formalities observ- 
ed in thus conferring freedom. 

* Vid. Schulting. jurisprud. vet not 18, [Aleand.] ad 
Caji. Inst i. 1, § I. 
b Tillemout, vie de St Augustin. art 131, (t xiii. p. 34G.) ' 



. . . . Ifii pileui — p. 1S9. 

The piletis was a conical bonnet or cap, of wLite 
woollen Etuff,' {lana arctala.] Brutus, and liis fel- 
low.conspirators, carried a pileur, on the top of a 
lance, as the ensign of freedom, after the assaagia« 
ution of Cffiaar ; and the same badge appears upon 
Beveral of the medals struck at that time. 

Note 125. 

Soraelimes an allar was raised, fcK — p. 1G!I. 

Senilis'' mentions a stone seat, in the temple of 
Feronia, at Terracina, on which were inscribed 
these words ; " Bene meriti servl scdeaiit surgant 
liberi." There were in Italy three fanes," or else 
groves, peculiarly sacred to Feronia. An inscrip- 
tion remains,'' in which five altars are dedicated 
to Feronia, by Hermeroa, the freedman, or slave of 
" Ti, Claud. Ctea. Aug. Genu. ;" and another in- 
scription, in honor of the same divinity, is preserv- 
ed by Fabretti.' The learned are by no means 
agreed, whether Feronia is the name of Juno, or 
of a different Deity: lieinesins.f and Oiselius, 
(d'Oisel.je maintain the former opinion ; but Ser- 
viufi'' and Fabretti' support the latter, which ap- 
pears, DQ the whole, the better founded of the two. 



« Lit. sixU. Slatius. Thebaid. iv. 
^ ad ^aeid. viii. v. G64. 

<: CluTsriuB, ItaJ.Antiq. ii. !. There was a grove dedicated 
m her in Tuscany— Ptolom. Qeogr. iii. 1, Tab. 6. Europ. 
•1 Glutei', Inicr. p. ixr. lif. 

■ '■ " ^73, p. 461,b. 



r. CI. I 



a. 31. 



i Tbnaur. numm. antiq- Tab. xlriji. no. 4, pp. 278-Ht^ 
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Note 126. 

• • • . upm becoming a fremnan,'^]^ 169. 

In like manner^ the cliains^ from which the Chris- 
tian galley-daves of the Saracens were delivered, 
by the victory of LepantOi are hung up in a church 
at Bologna. 

NOTB 127. 
The Fusian law»^-']^ 174. 

The Lex Fusia Caninia/ related solely to testa- 
mentary manumission ; although the Emperor Ta- 
citus^ appears to have thougbti it extended to 
emancipation^ inter vivos. 

Note 128. 
... on eondUion that thefreedman should pay^ &c-.-p. 17(^. 

In one instance, the condition imposed on seve- 
ral freedmen, is : '' Ut monumento meo aUemismen- 
sibus lucernam accendant et solemnia mortis pera^ 
gant,'* In another^ a testator directs^ that his firotd- 
man^ to whom he leaves aliment, should live near 
his tomb :^ '' Ut per ahsentiamJiUarum mearum ad 
sarcqfagum meum memoridm meam quotannis ceU" 
hrentJ*^ This custom of making freedmen reside 
near their patron^s sepulchre, is ridiculed by Lu- 
cian^ [in Nigrino.] 



a Caji. lust. i. 2 ; tit de le^. Fmu Canin. toll. 7, Insti. 
Heinecdus, Antiq. Rom. i. 7, § 4. 

** Vopiscus, Tacit, x. 

^ I* libertis. 18, § cibaria 5| tit. de allm« vel c'llar. le^. 1, 
D. xxzir. 



Note 129. 



>. 177- 



There is some difficulty in fixing the period when 
manmnission was first made to cunvey the rights o£ 
citizenship. Niebuhr' cites the story of Vindiciua, 
against its being older than the Republic; but 
Dionysius'' carries it back to the reign of Servius 
Tullius. 

Note 130. 

. . . . ihf cily trUia, &e. — p. 177. , i 

The rustic tribes were, at first, inferior ; but when 
those of the city were lowered, by the admission of 
a mixture of the populace and of freedmen, the Pa- 
tricians affected to pass into [he former. <^ Niebuhr' 
supposes, that the Patricians were not in any tribes 
at all, before the Code of the Decemviri was pub- 
lished. Tiberius Gracchus appears to hare put 
the freedmen into the city tribes! which Cicera 
thought an important proceeding. 

Note 131. 



Montfaucon thinks,' certain monuments prove, 
that there were compauies of freedmen distribut- 

■ Rom. Hilt. c. E8. » xlir. 

I LJT. xxiix. ^ Rom. HiiL c SB. 

■ Mem. lur Moomai Antiq. Mem. de I' Acad, del Idm 
xiii. p. 43.1, Ik. 
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ed throagH the fourteen regions of Rome ; from 
amongst whom, pedagogues were selected, for the 
tuition of youth ; but, till stronger evidence is 
brought, we may hesitate to adopt his opinioa. 

Note 132. 

.... privUege tf wea/fing ihe gold ring^ &a — ^p. 179. 

The gold ring was originally the badge of 4he 
£quites<; and none might wear it, who had not ti 
free father, and grandfather, and who did not p08>^ 
sess a patrimony of four hundred seHertia.^ 

Note 133. 

.... or daughter of afreedmaru'^^. 179. 

Marc Antony*s marriage with Fulvia^ the daugh- 
ter of a freedman, although blamed as unsuitable, 
was not pronouncedly to be contrary to law. 

Note 134. 

• • . • the pripikges of ingenuoug-birih, &jii»^~^,>l'J9» -, 

A memorable instanci^ of the sanae sort, at an ear«i 
Her date, is afforded by the li^w passed in favor of Hj^r 
paia Fescennia^ a freed woman, and at the same tiniej 
a courtezan,^ who had given some important infor- 
mation, respecting a dangerous society. 

Note 135. 

• . . • into the best society qfRome,^^^, 180. 

Cicero^ mentions, having once, (unsuspectedly on 

« Plin. xmu, 2. b Cic. Phil. ii. 2. 

c Liv. xxxix. 19. 

^ Epist. fam. ix. 26, The female was no other than the 
celebrated Gytheris ; who had been the slave of VolumDios 
Eutrapelus. 



hit pert,) Eupped in company witb a freedwonuuiii 

the mistress of his host ; and Bach society was frea 
qiiented by the diesipBled, 



.... granted to frtedmant ikc.-'—f. 180. 

Yet presumptuous freedmen were, Hometimes, 
painrully reminded of their base origin. Narciasus, 
the freedman of Claudius, attempting once to ha^ 
rangue the troops, they" cried out, "lo Saturnalia ;'' 
in allusion to that season in which slaves acted as 



. belonged tB 



it claas.—f. ISO. 



The Delia of Tibullus, (whose real name wa^ 
Plania,) has been thought by some,^ a freed woman, 
by others, the wife of a freedman. Acla,*^ beloved 
by Nero, was a freedwoman ; and the celebrate^ 
actress, Cytheris, long the favorite of Antony, and 
who had once been admired by Brutus^ belonged td 
the same class ; and the list might be greatly swell- 
ed, were it worth while to inquire minutely into 
the Kcandalous chronicle of antiquity. 

Note 138. 

.... toilh Ttferenee lo Iheir rani. — p. 181. 

-A freedman was called libertinus, with reference 



<) Turntbm [sdversar. xiii. 31] and BroukhuBJus ftre of 
this opinion, wblch is not received by most otber commenta- 
tor*. See DualDp's HiiC of BomBti Literature, Vol. III. p. 
S94, and S96. 

B Or Acta. Tac Ann. xiiL 12, ec aeqq. The lame pei- 
*0Q ii ^uded to In die Tragedy of Octsfia. 
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to his civil daliu, and Ubertusi with reference to his 
patroQ. Dr. Adam,* whose opinion is entitled to 
great respect, thinks, that the term libertini was. 
never applied peculiarly to the children of liberiif 
and refers to these authorities, in his support : Plaut. 
Mil. Glor. iv. 15 ; Cic. in Verr. i. 47* At the same 
time, Suetonius^ gives a clear account of the change 
which took place in the meaning of the word liber, 
tinus, and says^ expressly, that it i/ui{ originally aig- 
ni^ the son of a libertus. Horace^ calls himsdf, 
<' hbertino patre naium :" and he is more common, 
ly considered to have been the soui than the grand- 
son of a freedman. 

« 

Note 139. 

. . • • than to that of jlaotf«.— p. 184. 

The Roman lawyers disagree upon one grand cri- 
terion of rank, with regard to ^atuUberi^^th&r 
liability to punishment, as freemen, or as slaves. 
But Rssvardus^ observes justly, that the times spo- 
ken of ditfer. Pomponius, (who hved under M* 
Aurelius and Commodus.) says, they might be pun- 
ished^ as slaves : but Caracalla ordered/ that they 
should suffer as freemen only ; and Modestinus,< 
(who lived under Gordian,) represents the law to be 
the same, when he wrote* 

• Roman Antiquities. b Claud. 24. 

c I. epist. 20, y. 20 ; I. Sat. 6, v. 6. 
d Varior. i. 11. 

e 1. statuliberi 29, pr. tit de statuliberis 7, D. xl. 
f 1. morfs 9, § statulibemm 16, ult., tit. de pcsnis 19yD. 
. zlTiii.— where D. Pius means Caracalla. 

s 1. statuliber. 14, tit. de questionib. 18, D. zlFxii. 



Note 140. 

, , , > tnausoletan (tf Auguttus, &c— p. 1G5. 

It U sin^Iar, that Nardini* should iiae bd strong 
an expression to the contrary, as "non essendo im- 
maginabile, non che credibile, ch'un liberio nel 
maujoleo de gl'Augusti giacesse." 

Note Ml. 

. . . . might auigii Ihe patronage, &c — p. 197- 

It was of no consequence, whether a child was to 
poteslate, or emancipated, when his father assigned 
himi' a right of patronage ■■ but if he was the former, 
the assignation fell) by his subsequent emancipa- 



Yet no penalty was imposed upon Q. Csscilius, 
the grammarian/ who seduced his patron's daugh^ 
ter, after her marriage to Marcus Agrippa. 

Note 143. 

- ■ ■ , Jiril, leeonJ, and third fretdnten, &e — p. IS6. 

Proximut is a title fonnd ia an inscription* to an 

■ noma An^ci, vj 
t- 1. utram B, f 
3, g emaodpaiii 



t. de adsign. liberi. 4t D. xxxriil. ; 1. idnn 



u de adsign. libert. 9, loit. Ui, 
d Sue [on. III. GrBiD. 16. 
■ Vid. Tnmeb. Adrertar. xxrii. Sl> 
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Imperial freedman. Some Have imagined, that 
Martial's bookseller was the second freedmaa of 
his patron :* ** Liberium docti Lucensis qucere Se^ 
eundum,'* Oori thinks^^ that the term konoratusy 
applied to a freedman, should be reckoned equiva- 
lent to favorite, (ItaL il favorito) : but may it not 
rather be a title of di8tinction» conferred as often 
upon ingenuous as upon freed persons ? 

V. NoTB 144. 

J- 



K Loon^ conceives^ that during the Republic, 
it was competent for patrons to recal their ungrate- 
ful freedmen to slavei^ ; and cites Terence ( Andr. 
i. 1, V. 12) as his authority ; but this view is not 
Efficiently borne out. Return to slavery was the 
penalty imposed, under Claudius,^ upto (^rtain 
acts of ingratitude : but the law does not appear to 
have been made of general appHcatioli> till tne reign 
of Commodus.^ A^ Loon thinks, Claudius recog- 
nised this power, and having afterwards done it 
away, it was not again revived, till the time of 
Constantine :^ but the account we have ventured to 
adopt, seems more reconcilable with the. autho- 
rities* 



a Ulart. i. epig. 2, v. 7* 
b Columbarium, &c. iuscr. 69, 70, 71- 
c Eleutheria, sive de manum. servor. ii. 6, § 1. 
d Sueton. Claud. 24. 
« See cbap. ii. 

' That is to say, by 1. si manantifl8iis2, tit. delibert. et eor. 
lib. 7, C. vi. [a. d. 3iy.] 



SW 



. . . . wbelhw Greek or 



namrrvitude, &c — 



Much of the difference between the slavery in 
Greece, and that in Italy, may, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for by the opposite views wbich the Greeks 
and the Romans took of the origin of servitude. 
The Greeks' considered it derivable from the laws 
of nature, and the permanent diversttiea in the 
races of men. The Romanit, on the other hand, 
acknowledged'' the ijeneral equality of the human 
species, and confessed the dominion of masters over 
slaves to flow entirely from the will of society. At 
Athens, it was extremely difficult for a slave to at. 
tain the rank of a citizen : and at Sparta, deliver- 
ance° from their bonds seems to have been all ever 
obtained by slaves, and that on public grounds 
only, Plutarch'' records a very curious fact re- 
garding the manumission of certain Helots, which 
tends, in our opinion, to confirm the view we have 
already taken of the general state of those unfortu- 
nate persons. Cleomenes being desirous to raise 
money for equipping troops to oppose Anligonus, 
gave freedom to every Helot who paid five Attic 
miace, (£16. 2b. lid.) and he drew a large sum* from 
this source. Under such circumstances, it is im* 
possible to suppose, that these Heioti were private 



b Til. d. 



t. Pollt 



. 1. 



>: See Mbdso's Sparla, Il)i°^' Bejliga nim )•»• nod St")- 
Jacbe, and the instaocea there noticed. 

d Vll. Cteoman. 

^ 60 talenu, or ^,687. 10). ; but, sccordinj to anothar 
more doubtfol reeding, fioe ulenta, or £U0,876. 
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property'— or diat freedom was attainable tlirongli 
die eood will of a private citisen ; otherwise it 
would have been better for such slaves havine pem 
c«/ta«toget themselTesbought andemancipated bja 
fictions purchaser^ at a more moderate price— ror 
the cost of ordinary slaves, in the richer state of 
AUiens, was^ little more than a fourth of the amount 
demanded by Cleomenes. 

Note 146. 

• • • • tealtt Oi well as lodcsj &€■— p. 196. 

Cicero*s mother^ used to seal her empty wine- 
jars. Pliny^ tells us of a severe mistress^ who, 
haying sealed up the repository where her keys 
were kept, was made to die of want, by her domes- 
ticS| who would not break the seals* 

Note 147.* 
Seme pertoni reeommended the towing qfditeordj Sre,m ^ 196* 

This was practised by the elder Cato,^ whom 
Levesque^ calls, '< politiquement tracasaier dans 
rinterieur de son domestique.^' 

Note 148. 

Running away was a frequent fatdi,'^'p» 197* 

Absconding became so common, that special laws 
were passed,^ to repress it ; and cognizance of the 
offence belonged to the Frafectus Vigilum in Ilome> 
and to the Prseses, or Proconsul in the provinces* 

* See note 1 14. 

b Cic. ep. fam. Z7i. 26. 

c Plin. xiv. 13. 

d Plutarch, vit. Cat. 

* Hiat. critique, periode Till. 

' L i8 qui 1, § Senatos 1, tit. de fogttiTlf 4, D. si. 
« Numbered by miitake 146 io foot-note g« p^ 186L 
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The horrid iti((A«ri«( oftba amphilhialrt. — p, ISB. 

Forsyth,' in speaking of the Collaeum, saySj " Mo- 
ralists may tell us, that the truly hrave are never ' 
cruel ; but this monument says, ' No,' ' Here sat 
the conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy the 
tortures and death of men who had never offended 
them.' " 

NOTB 150. 

.... a great cause iif the corruption of Latin. — p. 200. 

Has this been sufficiently attended to, to tracing 

the etymologies of words in modern languages, 

through the Roman tongue ? 

Note 151. 

i ■ . . tlu plagve Kkich raged, &c p. 301. 

Heyne'' supposes, that pestilence which extend- 
ed over great part of Europe in the second century, 
and waa brought from Farthia, h^ the army of Lu- 
cius Verus, to be the earliest visitation of the true 
plague, in Italy : while he thinks, the earlier -petlet 
recorded in history, were merely fevers of a malio- ' 
nant character. The following catalogue, which ii 
drawn up from Heyne's treatise, but re-arranged 
chronologically, gives a total of 33, or at least 32, 
between the foundation of Rome, and the death of 
Justinian ; or one in an average of 43 years. The 
last scourge hegau its ravages, in a. a. 543, or 543 ; 
and in the course of 52 years, through which it can 
be traced, it swept away, perhaps," one' hundred 
millions of our speciea. 

» ItBly, chap. Works of (he Empire. 

b de febribua epidnnicii Rumee falso in pettium cenliun re- 
iBtii : Opuacula, t. iii. proliu. ?. 
< Qibbon, Hist. chap, iliii. sad notes. 
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LIST OF PESTES AT ROME, 
From Heyne, Opascula, Tom. iiL Prolos. 7« 



JVou 


St^tt, ^» 


JkHorUies. 


1/ 


Bob Romulo 


Dimiyg. H; 54^— Pint. Rom. 


%, 


TdLHostiL . . 


Lit. i. 31. 


.3. 


Tarquin. Snperb. 


DioDys. iv. 69. 


4. 


A.U.C.266 . 


vii. 68. 


6. 


284 . 


ix. 40.2. 


6. 


292 . 


Lir. iii. 6. Dionys. ix. 67. 


7. 


301 . 


iii. 32. Dion. x. 5S.« 


8. 


318 • 


iv. 21. 




321 . 


15. 




324 . 


30. 


9. 


342 . 


iv. 52. 


10. 


S55 . 


V. 13. 


11. 


372 . 


vi. 20. 


12. 


389-90 


vii. 1-2. 


13.? 


392 . 


vii. 6. faboloos ? 


14. 


406 . 


27. 


16. 


420 . 


Till. 17« 


16. 


• 441 . 


ix. 28. 


17. 


451 . 


X. 31. 


18. 


*76-7 


Oros. iv. 2. 


19. 


562 . 


47. 


20. 


546 . 


Liv. xzvii. 83. 


21. 


673 . 


xl. 19. Obsequen. de pro 
dig, 60. 


22. 


680 • 


xli. 21. Obsequen. depro 




«<. 


dig. 65. 


28. 


689 . 


Obsequen. de prodig. 72. 


24. 


612 . 


81. 


25. 


711 . 


Dio, xlv. 17. 


36. 


732 . 


liv. 1. Plin. viL 46. 


27. 


A.D. 69 . 


Sueton. Nero 39.b 


28. 


Sub Tito 


Tit. 8. 


29. 


A.D. 141 . 


Galenus, passim. 



a DIOQy^us states, that this pestilence cut o^ almost all tbe davea. ant 
nearly one-bhlf bf the free popolation. ▼ «. ■« 

b In this plague, which lasted only tu an autumn, 90,000 ftadteals wen 
registered* 
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No. 



Dates, ^ 



30. (i.) 169 . 

81. (ii.) 189 . 

32. (iU.) 252 . 

33. (iv.) 548 et seqq. 



AuthoriHet, 



{Capitol. Ver. 8. Amm. Mar- 
cell, zziii. 6. Orofl. vii. 15. 
Dio. Ixxii. 14. 
Ofos. vii. 81. 
f Procop. B. Pers. ii. 22. 
\ Evagr. iv. 29. 



All the above raged in Rome itself : 2, in the Punic War, 
which attacked the camp alone, are not mentioned. 



THE END. 
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